For  40  years,  the 
editorial  cartoons  of 
Joe  Parrish  have 
added  sparkle  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s 
front  page. 

The  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  recently 
honored  his  work 
with  a  public 
exhibit. 


displayed  forty  of  his  original  works.  That's 
high  honor  by  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding 
art  institutions. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Presenting  the  talented  cartoons  of  Joe 
Parrish  is  one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


The  front  page  cartoons  by  Joe  Parrish  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  offer  a  rare  combination 
of  philosophy,  humor  and  artistic  skill.  He 
can  sketch  the  face  of  nature  with  great 
charm,  or  depict  the  foibles  of  man’s  political 
behavior  with  Daumier-like  irony. 

In  a  rare  tribute,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


'YANKEE,  GO  HOME 

UNTiu  I  NEED  you ! 


Over  20%  of  all  Metro  Angelenos  15  years  and  older 


read  only  the  HERALD-EXAMINER! 


For  greater  sales  and  profit  in  Los  Angeles,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  advertisers  designate  the  Herald-Examiner’s  exclusive  Metro  audience  of  persons  15  and  over 
as  a  prime  target  not  to  be  missed.  These  879,000  Angelenos  respond  to  advertising  because  they  have  the 
incomes,  the  need,  and  the  desire  to  buy  anything  and  everything  from  can  openers  to  cabin  cruisers. 
Obviously,  this  vital  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  market  picture  can’t  be  excluded  if  you  want  to  improve 
.sales  and  your  share  of  the  market. 


As  “Profile”*  clearly  states,  bigger  profits  in  the  nation’s  No.  2  Market  begin  with  the  Herald-Examiner’s 
leadership  where  it  counts,  readership  where  it  pays. 

* ’’Profile  of  the  lo$  Angeles  Market  Only  Los  Angeles  newspaper  audience  study  rnade  m  consultation  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 


LOS  ANGELES 

HERALD-EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 


THE  HEARST 
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Les  Alleles  HweM-Cianiser 
New  York  ieurMl-ABiaicaR 
San  A^nie 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Washington' s  only  5-COLOR  newspaper 


The  Washington  Post  carries  more  color  ad¬ 
vertising — and  delivers  it  to  nearly  50%  more 
households — at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand — 
than  any  other  Washington  newspaper. 


First  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advertising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 


RtprescNtci  ky:  General -Sanytr.  Fcr|uson,  Wilker.  Fineneiat'  Or 3r\\  Webb.  Hotels  d  Resorts  -  Hsi  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  C.  M.  Savaie  Assoc.  (Penna.). 
Terence  MacGrath  (New  En|lanl)  Comics  Puck  Rotograrrure  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  -  Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  G.  Ennquea  Simoni  (Memco). 


jk  It  figures  .  .  .  fo  test  in  ALTOONA. 
That's  "Test-Town,  Pennsylvania!" 

J  If  you  heed  wise  old  adage,  “He  who  test  first  sell 
better  later,”  you  ver\'  smart  to  advertise  in  Altoona, 
1  test  market,  with  typical  distribution  outlets, 
^  isolated  from  other  cities.  Stable  year-round  sales 

Sand  cooperative  retailers  help  your  honorable  pro¬ 
gram,  and  people  here  have  yen  to  buy  when 
product  advertised  in  newspaper  read  by  3  out  of 
4  families  in  Blair  County,  too.  Lucky  fortune 
E  ^  r  cookie  say; 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Hltoona  SRirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  V.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to; 

Name . 

Address  . 

City .  . State . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

3— California  Press  Association,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

3- 4— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Plankinton  House,  M  lwaukee. 

4—  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Norman. 

11-12— North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Hotel  Sir  Walter, 
Raleigh. 

13-17— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  .raining 
Workshop,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


JANUARY 


2-14 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sem¬ 
inar  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

6- 8 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

7- 8 — Virginia  Press  Assodation,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

7-9 — Alabama  AP  Assodation,  Mobile. 

9- 1 1— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Queen 

Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal. 

10- 14 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Training 
Workshop.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar, 
Coiumbie  University,  New  York  City. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

20 -  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

21- 22 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hobbs  Inn,  Hobbs. 

22- 24— Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Robert  Drisklll  Hotel, 
Corpus  Chrlstl. 

23- 26— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Chamberlain 
Hotel,  Newport  News,  Va. 

27 — West  Virginia  Associated  Press  Assodation.  The  Press.  Club,  Charleston. 
27-30— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

FEBRUARY 

I- IO — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotel, 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

II- 12 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

14— New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

14- 16 — Southern  Baptist  Press  Association  Conference,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Athens,  Ga. 

15- 16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

18-19 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  San  Antonio. 

20-March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24- 26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel, 
Frederick,  Md. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARCH 

4-5— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Sheraton-Barringer  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

13-25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

19— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation  Circulation  conference, 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

27-April  8— American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 

APRIL 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under' 
50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25-28— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City. 
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“The  future? 
It’s  here 


Urban  affairs  editor  Ray  Hebert 
keeps  Los  Angeles  Times  readers 
two  jumps  ahead  on  today’s  plan¬ 
ning  for  tomorrow’s  jampacked  city. 

“Explosive  growth  is  bringing 
unprecedented  problems,”  he  says. 
"The  people  must  know  how  drastic 
changes  may  affect  their  very  lives.” 


Exploring  in  the  new  field  of  ur¬ 
ban  development  has  been  Hebert’s 
exclusive  assignment  since  1960, 
when  The  Times  became  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  nation  to  devote 
full-time  coverage  to  crucial  city 
and  regional  planning. 

Ray  Hebert’s  searching  interpre¬ 
tive  reports  focus  public  attention 
on  the  rapid  transit,  freeway,  water 
supply,  land  use  and  metropolitan 
renewal  issues  forced  into  existence 
by  the  onrushing  21st  century. 

His  evaluations  have  won  him 
numerous  editorial  awards,  and 


special  commendations  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  American  Society  of  Plan¬ 
ning  Officials. 

Around  men  of  Ray  Hebert’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism.  The  result 
is  the  nation’s  most  stimulating 
newspaper  for  the  West’s  best- 
informed  audience. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Kepresentnd  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormibee,  Inc. 


★  ★  ★ 


Trends,  like  tides, 
are  hard  to  stop. 

The  Trend  in  Greater 
Cleveland  is  to 
The  Plain  Dealer. 

We’ve  added 
more  than  62,000 
daily  circulation 
in  five  years. 

More  than  38,000 
Sunday  in  two  years. 
Quite  a  trend, 
wouldn’t  you  say? 

Tk  Flail  haler 

National  Reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O  Mara  ^4  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Today’s  Text:  “Reporiagc  is  the  great  unexplored  an  form  ol 
the  future."^— Truman  Capote. 


Looming  on  the  near  horizon  is  1960.  wiii<  i,  wiii 

bring  1,100  special  events  for  newspapers  to  help  reader? 
celebrate — or  ignore.  From  Ab  to  Zap  (the  Fast  of  Ah  to  the 
Zap  Lignite  Jamboree  in  Zap.  N.  D.),  there  are  wonderful, 
weird  or  workaday  events  listed  in  “Chases’  Calendar  of  An¬ 
nual  Events”  (Apple  Tree  Press,  2322  Mallery  St.,  Flint.  Mich. 
Large  format.  Paperback.  56  pages.  S1.50I.  The  calendar  is 
compiled  by  brothers.  Harrison  V.  ('base,  a  Florida  University 
professor,  and  William  D.  Chase,  a  Michigan  newspaperman, 
who  established  Apple  Tree  Press  as  a  national  clearing  house 
for  registration  of  all  special  events  of  widespread  observance. 
The  calendar  provides  an  average  of  more  than  three  events 
a  day  to  ret:ognize  with  some  gala  days  having  as  many  as 
.3.5  events.  New  to  Chases’  (Calendar  for  the  coming  year  are 
the  Rattlesnake  Round-up  in  Sweetwater,  Tex.;  Goddard  Dav, 
honoring  the  inventor  of  the  first  liquid  fuel  rocket;  World 
Pedant’s  Day,  Country  Music  Month.  Mermaid  Re-Union,  Lizzie 
Borden  Freedom  Day,  National  Panic  Week  (celebrated  in 
bomb  shelters?).  The  fir.st  day  of  1966  ushers  in  Break-A-Cold 
Month  (sponsored  by  a  baking  soda  company). 


Room  for  Improvement 

As  Yule  ails  grow 
To  Im'uI  the  band 
Voices  of  turtles 
Are  heard  in  the  land: 

WE  NEED  MORE  SPACE  IN  THE  COMPOSING  ROOM 

—Fred  J.  Curran 
Madison  (Wis.)  Slate  Journal 


ITie  Lafayette  (Ind.  I  Leader  is  not  “going  to  the  dogs,” 
but  it  is  doing  a  lot  for  them  in  a  weekly  feature  with  a 
picture  of  a  dog  awaiting  adoption  at  the  Lafayette  .\nimal 
Shelter.  “Not  only  do  many  people  enjoy  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
tures.  but  with  only  two  exceptions  the  dog  has  been  adopted 
soon  after  the  picture  appeared,”  reports  Editor  Robert  Cloyd 
Jr.  .  .  .  Raymond  J.  Ross  has  entered  his  sixth  year  writing 
a  weekly  column,  “Stratford  Lore  and  Folklore,”  for  the 
Stratford  (Conn.)  News  and  he  also  writes  for  magazines.  .  .  . 
For  23  years,  the  Pulaski  (Wis.)  News,  published  solely  by 
high  school  pupils,  has  been  the  community  newspaper  in  a 
town  of  1,540.  A  staff  of  40  students  sells  advertising  and 
covers  the  news  with  emphasis  on  community  rather  than  school 
happenings;  95  percent  of  the  subscribers  are  adults. 

Copy  reader^s  Lament 

Now  here  is  my  pitiful  song: 

My  heads  all  come  back  labeled  lung. 

But,  so  far  as  I  see. 

It  was  not  meant  to  be; 

Just  because  I  have  a  lot  to  tell  in  one  single 
line  is  nothing  that  sliituld  be  considered  wrong. 

—Hal  Kallenburg 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-llnion 

— Assistant  Sports  Editor  Jack  Flowers.  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger,  calls  his  column  “Say  It  With  Flowers”  with  such 
subheads  as  “Flowers  By  Wire,”  “Roses,”  and  “Bouquets.” 
Managing  Editor  Mark  Acuff,  Los  Lunas  (N.  M.  I  V aleneia 
County  News,  calls  his  column  “Off  The  Cuff  by  acuff.”  Harold 
Ogden  writes  a  sports  column  “Og’s  Den”  and  Bruno  Sniders 
writes  “Sniders’  Setshots”  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
Editor  Stanley  Frank  writes  a  column  in  the  West  Texas  Live¬ 
stock  Weekly  (San  Angelo)  called  “Unregistered  Bull  in  a 
Hotel  Lobby.” 
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BIG  •  BUSY*  BUSTLING 

V. 


BIG— 203,400*  as  of  1965— up  73%  since 
'60  and  still  going  up  at  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  rate! 

(*  In  the  2-County  SMA  alone!) 


all  rushing  new  plants  to  completion  for 
the  Space  program— all  pouring  high  in¬ 
come  personnel  into  the  market,  boost¬ 
ing  the  E.B.I.  to  astronomical  heights! 


BUSY— Building,  expanding,  buying! 
NASA,  Boeing,  IBM,  G.E,,  Chrysler,  Lock¬ 
heed,  Northrop,  to  mention  only  a  few— 


BUSTLING  — Huntsville,  caught  in  the 
Space  race  — imbued  with  the  feverish 
desire  to  win  — steps  up  its  living  pace  — 
and  boosts  sales  figures  to  new  records! 


REACH  all  Huntsville  -  -  SELL  all  Huntsville  through  the  ONE  POWERFUL  MEDIUM . . . 

THE  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 

52,605  Daily  49,384  Sunday 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


editorial 


Public  Records 


HEN  is  a  public  record  or  document  not  a  public  record  or  docu- 
^  ment?  When  it  may  damage  reputations.  So  says  the  Wisconsin 


Supreme  Court  in  a  case  involving  a  newspaper's  effort  to  inspect  a 
rep>ort  on  alleged  jxtlice  brutality. 

A  lower  court  had  ruled  the  report  was  public.  The  mayor  and 
city  attorney  of  Waukesha  apjxjaled  contending  it  might  damage  the 
city  or  reputations  of  policemen.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
ruling  saying  there  are  times  when  pidilic  interest  would  justify  refusal 
to  pt‘rmit  ins|x?ction. 

“If  the  report  contains  statements  of  ]>ersons  having  first  hand  knowl¬ 
edge.  which  disclose  police  misconduct,  the  fact  that  reputations  may  be 
damaged  would  not  outweigh  the  Ix^nefit  to  the  public  interest  in  ob¬ 
taining  ins|x.*ction,”  the  court  said. 

“On  the  other  hand  statements  based  on  hearsay  or  suspicion,  or 
inconclusive  in  nature,  would  be  of  small  public:  benefit  if  made  pub¬ 
lic,  and  might  do  great  harm  to  reputations.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  public  would  get  the  point  cpiickly  if  a  report 
of  this  kind  was  based  on  hearsav,  suspicion  or  inconclusive  evidence 
and  the  police  would  be  better  olf  having  it  known  rather  than  labor¬ 
ing  under  unrefuted  allegations  of  brutality.  Suppression  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  only  creates  suspicion  that  the  allegations  are  true.  Public  rec¬ 
ords  and  documents  tend  to  become  the  private  paj>ers  of  officials  if 
they  have  to  be  taken  to  court  on  every  occasion  to  obtain  a  ruling  on 
the  public’s  behalf. 


Birth  Rate  and  Automation 


A  NEWS  item  re|)c)rts  the  number  of  babies  born  in  the  nation  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  vear  was  down  7*^  from  the  same 


pericxl  a  year  ago.  .V  national  news  letter  confides  the  babv  crop  this 
year  will  be  lowest  for  any  year  since  H152  and  the  birth  rate  has  fallen 
steadily  since  1957. 

The  social  significance  of  this  escapes  us,  but  our  informant  con¬ 
cludes  that,  if  the  birth  rate  stays  Icjw,  fears  that  automation  may  wipe 
out  jobs  tcx>  fast  may  be  replaced  ijy  the  fear  that  Ijy  1985  it  won’t 
have  eliminated  enough  jcjbs  to  avoid  a  critical  shortage  of  workers. 
That  may  be  a  little  far-fetched  but  we  thought  it  worth  noting  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  opposed  tcj  automation  as  well  as  those  who 
favor  it. 


Proliferation 


EMBERS  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  were  told  by  a 
broadcasting  executive  that  tlie  present  three  television  networks 
may  increase  tcj  as  many  as  10  networks  in  the  future.  Some  newspaper 
executives  we  know  have  gloated  that  this  would  work  to  the  benefit 
of  newspa|X'rs  because  it  would  fractionate  the  viewing  audience.  Per¬ 
haps!  But,  if  it  resulted  in  television  advertisers  being  willing  to  settle 
for  smaller  audiences,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  watch  a  boob  tube, 
then  what?  In  other  words,  newspajjer  admen  had  not  better  sit  back 
and  wait  for  television  to  destroy  itself  by  its  own  proliferation. 


iplOlPiT 


iim 


••Is  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strvagth  Ite. 
— Dauteronomy,  XXI 1 1 ;  25. 
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‘The  Newspaper  Shaped  My  Future’ 


Hy  Stan  McNeill 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  Staff 

A  disillusioned  summer  trainee,  writing 
recently  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  delivered 
a  series  of  mental  slaps  at  newspapers  for 
being  reluctant  to  take  the  lime  and  effort 
to  train  their  annual  hatches  of  summer 
recruits. 

More  specifically,  he  criticized  news¬ 
papers  for  failing  to  excite  the  trainee  and 
for  fobbing  him  off  with  unimportant,  un¬ 
demanding  tasks. 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  criticism 
than  most  newspapers  would  care  to  ad¬ 
mit.  Tlie  more  honest  would  simply  say 
they  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  staff 
to  make  more  than  a  token  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  training. 

At  one  time,  this  was  probably  true  of 
the  Hamilton  Spectator,  a  120,000  daily  in 
Ontario. 

But  no  longer  does  it  apply.  Now,  stu¬ 
dents  return  to  university  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  more  than  eager  to  join  the 
Spectator  staff  the  following  year,  and  full 
of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  made  to  feel  a  part  of  the  newspaper. 
The  turning  jtoinl  came  when  the  Spec¬ 
tator  decided  to  scrap  its  annual  flirtation 
with  a  handful  of  students  in  favor  of  a 
12-student,  four-month  training  program. 

No  one  was  willing  to  predict  the  out¬ 
come.  Would  students  derive  any  actual 
benefits  from  it?  Would  the  scheme  suc¬ 
ceed,  or  would  it  even  be  worth  the  effort? 
— for  the  cost  would  be  fairly  high  and 
the  results  largely  intangible. 

That  was  two  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  last  of  the 
summer’s  batch  of  recruits  returned  to 
college,  one  student  wrote  in  his  end-of- 
summer  report:  “I  appreciate  the  interest 
the  Spectator  has  taken  in  my  future — 
for  that  future  has  been  shaped  by  this 
newspaper,” 

.Someday  he  may  return  to  the  .Specta¬ 
tor.  Or  he  may  coiitinue  his  career  on  a 
newspaper  in  Quebec  or  Britisb  Colum¬ 
bia — perhaps  in  the  United  States. 

In  all  but  a  few  oases,  it  will  be  news- 
jiapers  other  than  the  Spectator  that  will 
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reap  the  benefit  of  the  training  program. 

.And  this  is  the  whole  point  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  aimed  at  improving  newspaper 
writing  and  reporting  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  profession — eventually  lifting  stand¬ 
ards  at  every  level. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  better  place  to 
start  than  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  among 
students  who  may  or  may  not  have  an 
aptitude  for  the  work,  or  who  can  be 
weaned  painlessly  from  slipshod  habits 
developed  on  university  papers  and  the 
like. 

If  the  implication  contained  in  the  last 
remark  seems  a  little  harsh,  here  is  a  com¬ 
ment  from  one  of  this  year’s  students:  “It 
(the  program)  slapped  me  down  and  built 
me  up  at  the  same  time.  I  came  bursting 
with  the  confidence  of  six  months  on  a 
university  newspaper. 

“I  thought  I  could  write,  but  I  couldn’t,” 

This  reaction  is  fairly  typical  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  thrust  into  the  hurly-burly 
of  a  daily  newspaper  for  the  first  time  and 
are  suddenly  faced  with  the  deadline  pres¬ 
sure  that,  at  times,  can  faze  even  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter. 

Many,  through  nervousness  or  inexperi¬ 
ence.  fail  under  the  strain  and  are  im¬ 
mediately  relegated  to  writing  obituaries, 
re-writing  handouts  and  reporting  an  end¬ 
less  round  of  inconsequential  happenings. 

Little  wonder  then,  that  many  students 
return  to  university  disillusioned  and  dis¬ 
heartened  after  a  stint  on  a  newspaper 
that  makes  only  a  token  show  of  providing 
training  and  guidance. 

*  *  * 

It  was  this  “muddling  along”  that  finally 
decided  the  Spectator’s  management  to 
approach  the  problem  in  a  more  realistic 
manner  by  developing  the  student’s  work 
along  systematic,  well-defined  lines. 

The  results  have  been  more  than  en¬ 
couraging,  with  students  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  rather  than  being  stuck 
on  some  unimportant  fill-in  job,  they  were 
participating  fully  in  the  daily  round  of 
news-gathering. 

“What  surprised  me  was  the  diversity 
of  assignments  we  were  given.  Here  was 
the  biggest  benefit  of  your  program,”  one 
wrote. 

“You  didn't  keep  us  in  small  things, 
which  not  only  would  have  bored  us  but 
would  have  made  us  feel  that  we  weren’t 
part  of  the  organization.” 

Here  is  the  way  the  Spectator  organizes 
the  program: 

Weeks  before  the  summer  vacation 
Starts,  the  executive  editor,  city  editor  and 
personnel  manager  tour  the  various  uni¬ 
versities  to  interview  applicants.  These  are 
finally  whittled  down  to  twelve. 

The  names  of  the  successful  applicants, 
and  all  pertinent  information,  are  then 
handed  to  a  senior  staffer  whose  task  it 
is  to  schedule  assignments  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis  for  the  entire  summer  period. 

Each  student  is  given  a  copy  of  his  as¬ 
signment  schedule  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival — thus  he  knows  from  the  outset 
what  he  will  be  doing,  when  he  will  be 
doing  it  and  what  free  weekends  he  can 


expect.  At  the  same  time  he  is  also  given 
a  fact  sheet  on  the  newspaper,  a  style 
book,  press  card  and  a  brief  written  sum* 
mary  of  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

These,  from  the  start,  give  him  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  belonging,  of  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  newspaper’s  operations. 

In  subsequent  weeks,  each  student  in 
turn  goes  through  the  following  phases: 
One  week  on  day  police,  one  week  on 
night  police — in  each  case  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  beat  man. 

During  these  two  weeks,  the  student 
writes  up  every  story  that  comes  from  the 
beat.  But  it  is  very  seldom  they  appear 
in  printed  form.  Instead  they  are  brought 
to  the  staffer  in  charge  of  the  program, 
who  edits  them  and  returns  them  to  the 
student  with  notations  on  where  the  story 
went  wrong,  and  how  it  could  have  been 
improved. 

At  the  end  of  the  two-week  stint,  most 
students  are  capable  of  handbng  the  po¬ 
lice  beat  with  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency. 

While  one  student  is  spending  his  time 
on  the  police  beat,  others  are  being  put 
through  one-week  stints  on  general  assign¬ 
ments,  courts  (again  with  an  experienced 
reporter),  sports,  copy  desk,  women’s  de¬ 
partment  (female  students  only),  night 
duty,  composing  room  (observation  only) 
and  proof  room. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks,  students  are  given 
a  broad  look  at  what  makes  a  newspaper 
tick.  They  see  the  problems  of  other  de¬ 
partments  and  gain  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  is  expected  of  themselves. 

At  all  times,  throughout  their  stay  with 
the  Spectator,  a  dupe  of  everything  they 
write  is  handed  in  to  the  staffer  in  charge 
for  criticism  and  suggestions.  The  dupes 
are  filed  and,  at  the  end  of  the  four 
months,  an  assessment  can  be  made  on 
how  each  particular  student  has  pro¬ 
gressed. 

A  couple  of  hours  every  Friday  after¬ 
noon  are  reserved  for  a  get-together  of  stu¬ 
dents — either  for  a  criticism  of  the  past 
week’s  work  by  the  executive  editor,  city 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Short  Takes 

Carpenter — For  jobbing  shop,  capa¬ 
ble  of  working  on  roofs,  gutters  &  piz¬ 
zas. — Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

• 

Heated,  refined  lady  with  kitchen 
jirivileges.  —  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

• 

Fat  hens,  eggs,  pullets  ready  to  lay 
lima  beans.  —  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

• 

Receptionist- Secretary  —  Nice  front 
office  jog, — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 

• 

Wanted  —  Permanent  housekeeper  to 
love  in  modern  home. — Vineland  (N.  J.) 
Times  Journal. 
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Can  a  small  paper 
get  much  use  out  of 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service? 

You  bet. 


Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  Holyoke  Daily  Transcript  Anchorage  Daily  Times  Southwest  American  Champaign-Urbana  Courier 

Monterey,  Calif.  Holyoke,  Mass.  Anchorage,  Alaska  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Champaign/ Urbana,  III. 

Weekday  circulation:  Weekday  circulation:  Weekday  circulation:  Weekday  circulation:  Weekday  circulation: 

26,680  27,209  28,558  20,988  29,856 


For  complete  information,  get  in  touch  with 
R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 
Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
(Area  code  212)  556-7088 
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Judge  Orders  Gag  on  News 
Of  Probe  in  Triple  Slaying 


He  Stops  Police  and  Others  From 
Talking  About  Case  in  Arizona 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  tt“in penary  injunction  has 
been  issued  here  jirohihitinK  po¬ 
lice  and  sheriff’s  officers  from 
discussing  with  the  press  de¬ 
tails  of  the  investipation  of 
murder  charpes  apainst  Charles 
Howard  Schmid  Jr. 

Schmid  is  charped  with  mur- 
derinp  three  Tucson  teen-ape 
pills,  includinp  two  dauphters 
of  a  iihysician. 

In  an  action,  perhaps  un¬ 
precedented  in  U.S.  courts,  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judpe  Richard  N. 
Roylston  approved  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  ordered  County  Attorney 
Norman  E.  Green  and  his  depu¬ 
ties  to  refrain  from  discussinp 
the  case  with  the  press  and,  in 
effect,  init  news  media  on  pro¬ 
bation. 

Judpe  Roylston  said  he  ft'annl 
that  continued  news  reports  of 
recent  “quantity  and  quality” 
would  prejudice  Schmid’s  case. 

He  declined,  at  this  time,  to 
issue  an  injunction  requested 
by  Defense  Attorney  William 
Tinney  to  prohibit  the  press 
from  printinp  or  broadcastinp 
reports  of  the  Schmid  case. 

But  he  did  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  allowinp  Mr.  Tin¬ 
ney  to  call  for  another  hearinp 
on  the  re(|uest  to  quiet  the  press 
on  the  case. 

The  injunction  authored  by 
Mr.  Tinney  and  sipned  Nov.  23 
by  Judpe  RoyLston  is  temporary. 
A  jury  trial  must  now  l>e  held 
to  determine  whether  it  should 
become  permanent.  A  date  for 
trial  has  not  lieen  set. 

Rcqur^t  for  Guideliiio 

Judpe  Roylston  also  .said  he 
will  pass  on  to  Presidinp  Judpe 
Lee  Garrett  a  I’equest  by  Mr. 
Green  for  puidelines  on  what 
the  press  can  be  told  about 
future  cases. 

Schmid,  23,  of  Tucson  is 
charped  with  murder  in  the 
deaths  of  Gretchen  and  Wendy 
Fritz  and  Alleen  Rowe. 

Gretchen,  17,  and  Wendy,  13, 
dauphters  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Fritz,  of  Tucson  disappeared  on 


.■\up.  Hi.  Their  iKxlies  were  found 
in  the  des€*rt  north  of  the  city 
on  Nov.  lU. 

Miss  Rowe,  l5-year-old  dauph- 
ter  of  -Mrs.  Norma  Rowe,  of 
Tucson  disappeariKl  .May  31, 
1!)64.  Her  liody  has  not  iK-en 
found. 

John  Saunders  and  Miss  Mary 
Rae  French,  lioth  111,  also  face 
murder  charpes  in  the  Rowe 
case.  The  injunction  does  not  aj)- 
ply  to  their  cases. 

.\ccordinp  to  Mr.  Tinney’s 
complaint  for  the  injunctions, 
the  blackout  on  the  case  apainst 
Schmid  does  not  include  infor¬ 
mation  from  court  proceedinps 
or  public  records. 

Judpe  Roylston  denied  motions 
for  dismissal  made  by  the  news 
media  on  the  pround  that  the 
judpe  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
to  put  limitations  on  the  press. 
Judpe  Roylston  said  he  thinks 
he  does. 

He  said  he  could  only  puess 
what  hipher  courts  will  do  when 
faced  squarely  with  the  question 
of,  as  he  put  it,  the  “conflict 
between  free  press  and  fair 
trial.” 

Commentinp  on  all  of  Mr. 
Tinney’s  re<iuests,  Judpe  Royls¬ 
ton  said: 

“If  I  prant  it  (silencinp  l)oth 
press  and  law  authorities).  I’d 
be  infrinpinp  on  the  riphts  of 
the  press.  If  I  don’t.  I’ll  be  in¬ 
frinpinp  on  the  riphts  of  this 
defendant  (Schmid)  to  an  im¬ 
partial  trial  jury  ...  If  news 
coverape  is  continued  as  it  has 
lieen,  the  defendant’s  ripht  to  a 
free  trial  will  l)e  impaire<l. 

Mipht  Free  Defendant 

“It  is  conceivable  that  the 
hiph  courts  would  say  that  the 
defendant  is  unable  to  pet  a 
fair  trial  in  any  county  of  the 
state  due  to  pre-trial  publicity 
and  free  the  defendant  just  be¬ 
cause  his  riphts  have  been  vio¬ 
lated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  an  impartial  jury  impos¬ 
sible.” 

Judpe  Roylston  emphasized 
that  he  was  not  criticizinp  either 


the  sheriff,  the  police  department 
or  the  county  attorney’s  office  for 
comments  they  have  made  on 
the  Schmid  case  to  meml)ers  of 
the  press. 

Judpe  Roylston  said  he  felt 
that  hiph  courts  will  eventually 
l»e  “compelled”  to  set  down  new 
puideposts  for  how  much  the 
press  can  be  told  ahead  of  trial. 

“The  comments  made  to  the 
press  so  far  would  in  the  jiast 
Ik*  proj)er,”  said  the  Judpe,  “but 
l)e<-ause  of  chanpinp  philo.sophies 
on  the  riphts  of  defendants,  I 
predict  that  the  hiph  courts 
would  inter])ret  comment  thus 
far  in  this  case  as  a  violation 
of  riphts.” 

Media  Arpulllelll^ 

Attorneys  for  the  Dai  Iff  Citi- 
zm,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  KVOA- 
tv,  KGUN-tv  and  KOLD-tv 
arpued  that  Schmid  has  other 
avenues  of  redress  from  press 
coverape  he  may  consider 
piejudicial. 

.Attorney  John  L.  Donahue  for 
the  Citizen  named  Schmid’s  ripht 
for  a  chanpe  of  venue  (movinp 
the  trial  to  another  county  in 
Arizona),  his  ripht  to  question 
j)rospective  jurors  and  his  ripht 
of  aj)peal  followinp  trial,  if  all 
else  fails. 

“We  can’t  consider  Enplish 
Common  Law  in  this  matter,” 
said  Mr.  Donahue.  “The  purpose 
of  the  American  Rev'olution  was 
to  free  (the)  press  and  speech.” 

“The  courts  have  jealously 
puarded  this  freedom  (of  the 
press)  that  Mr.  Tinney  has 
.soupht  to  destroy  today,”  said 
Russell  Jones  for  KGUN-tv. 

The  defense  counsel  jwinted  to 
numerous  cases  and  ])arts  of 
both  state  and  federal  constitu¬ 
tions  that  prohibit  censorship  of 
the  jiress,  but  make  the  jiress 
liable  for  anything  printed  or 
broadcast  that  abuses  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  riphts. 

.Attorney  Mandn  C.  Cohen  for 
KVOA-tv  cited  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  which  limits  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  press  to  war 
news,  obscenity  and  that  which 
may  stir  violence  or  the  over¬ 
throw  of  government  by  force. 

“This  case  is  none  of  those 
things,”  Mr.  Cohen  noted. 

Mr.  Green  asserted  that  press 
contact  with  his  office  and  law 
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enforcement  agencies  has  often 
curtailed  “wilder  news  stories 
that  mipht  prejudice  cases  even 
further. 

“When  the  press  pets  deluged 
with  calls  on  cases,  as  they  do,” 
said  the  county  attorney,  “we 
can  tell  them:  ‘that  woman’s 
crazy,  this  one  just  wants  his 
name  in  the  paper’  ...” 

.Mr.  Tinney  told  the  court  he 
had  no  i)recedent  on  which  to 
base  his  injunction  motions  but 
said  he  thought  “this  court  has 
the  right  since  it  is  most  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fair  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.” 

Oiiestiuns  ‘Tripe" 

.Mr.  Tinney  argued:  “Even  if 
we  can  keep  law  officers  <)uiet, 
newspapers  have  their  own 
souices  and  can  i)ublish  such 
tripe  as  ‘Did  Gretchen  have 
Schmid’s  diary?’  and  ‘Was  the 
motive  jealousy?’  ” 

“The  ])re.ss  has  a  private  and 
exclusive  domain  on  catastro¬ 
phe,”  said  S  c  h  m  i  d’s  lawyer. 
“Cata.strophe  sells,  but  can  we 
let  this  domain  interfere  with  a 
man’s  right  to  a  free  and  impar¬ 
tial  trial?” 

-Mr.  Tinney  quoted  from  the 
recent  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  reversing  the  Pima 
County  convictions  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Maurice  Hunt,  charged 
with  neglecting  and  beating 
their  adopted  daughter,  as  say¬ 
ing  the  appeals  court  would 
“support  any  courageous  bench 
who  will  step  in  and  bar”  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  that  may  preju¬ 
dice  pending  cases. 

Police  Chief  Bernard  L.  Gar- 
mire  and  Sheriff  Waldon  V.  Burr 
testified  about  their  discussions 
with  reporters  on  the  case. 

On  the  stand.  Chief  Garmiie 
said: 

“Whenever  I  have  been  quoted 
in  the  past,  the  accounts  have 
been  accurate.  These  men  (of 
the  press)  are  very  good.  1 
would  assume  any  quotes  of 
mine  are  factual.” 

Briefing  for  Reporter* 

Mr.  Green,  the  county  at¬ 
torney,  told  the  court  he  has 
given  out  information  about  the 
case  only  once — in  a  press 
briefing  Nov.  15th  with  Gar- 
mire  and  Burr  during  which 
the  arrest  of  Saunders  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

Both  Burr  and  Garmire  testi¬ 
fied  they  have  made  statements 
to  the  press  above  and  beyond 
those  made  at  the  briefing,  in¬ 
cluding  theories  about  motives 
and  hints  of  new  leads. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Guild  Signs  New  Pact 
With  New  York  Times 


A  new  contract  between  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
and  the  New  York  Times  was 
signed  Tuesday  (Nov.  23),  put¬ 
ting  the  increased  pay  into  ef¬ 
fect  Nov.  21.  The  wage  increase 
ranges  from  $4.50  a  week  to  $8 
a  week  the  first  year,  according 
to  an  explanatory  report  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  staff  by  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher. 

Payments  retroactive  to 
March  31,  1965  will  be  included 
in  the  Dec.  22  paychecks,  earlier 
if  possible,  the  report  stated. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  effective  March  31,  1966, 
an  additional  increase  will  ap¬ 
ply  in  the  range  from  $3.50  to 

$7. 

The  Guild  staggers  the  total 
$12  a  week  financial  package, 
$6.50  the  first  year  and  $5.50 
the  second,  so  that  varying  in¬ 
creasing  weekly  amounts  are 
given  to  11  different  groups. 
Messengers,  matrons  and  office 
boys  in  Group  I  who  made  $57 
a  week  to  start  and  $64.50  after 
a  year  now  make  $61.50  to  start 
and  $68  after  a  year.  Those  in 
Group  0  getting  the  largest 
weekly  increase  include  colum¬ 
nists,  domestic  bureau  chiefs, 
editorial  and  special  writers, 
copy  desk  heads,  departmental 
editors,  associate  editors,  and 
managers.  They  were  receiving 
a  minimum  salary  of  $178.05 
and  now  get  $186.08. 

Besides  increased  wages,  the 
contract  contained  about  150 
changes. 

The  explanatory  report,  pre¬ 
pared  by  John  Mortimer,  indus¬ 
trial  relations  manager,  and  Ed 
Pelz,  personnel  director,  sum¬ 
marized  six  principal  ones,  as 
follows: 

AUTOMATION— The  Times 
will  give  at  least  four  months’ 
notice  of  its  intention  to  install 
automated  equipment  in  any  de¬ 
partment  in  which  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  affected.  Full-time 
employes  on  the  payroll  at  the 
time  the  contract  is  signed  will 
be  protected  against  loss  of  em¬ 
ployment.  So  will  new  employes 
after  one  year  of  service.  This 
protection  will  take  the  form  of 
a  guarantee  that  all  such  em¬ 
ployes  will  be  kept  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  without  loss  of  salary  or 
reduction  in  classification  while 
being  given  an  opportunity  to 
succeed  in  new  jobs.  Employes 
will  receive  at  least  two  chances 
to  qualify  for  a  new  position. 

JOB  SECURITY  — In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  automation  clause, 
the  new  contract  will  contain 


a  new  provision  to  jjiotect  eni- 
j)loyes  who.se  jobs  may  be  elim¬ 
inated  for  economic  or  business 
reasons.  Such  employes  will 
have  the  right,  on  the  basis  of 
their  seniority,  to  go  back  to  a 
foi-mer  job  even  though  a  re¬ 
placement  is  now  in  that  job. 
The  employe’s  name  would  1h* 
on  a  rehiring  list  for  reassign¬ 
ment  to  the  job  which  was  elim¬ 
inated  if  an  opening  should  oc¬ 
cur  there.  Persons  with  lesser 
.seniority  who  are  displace<l 
through  this  “bumping”  proc¬ 
ess  will  receive  similar  protec¬ 
tion. 

JURISDICTION  —  A  new 
clause  reaffirms  and  clarifies  the 
Guild’s  jurisdiction.  It  makes 
clear  that  this  jurisdiction  will 
not  be  diminished  by  automa¬ 
tion,  nor  will  it  be  adv'ersely  af¬ 
fected  by  a  work  assignment 
made  to  anv  other  union. 

UNION  SECURITY  —  All 
present  and  future  employ’es  in 
the  Guild’s  jurisdiction  will  l)e 
required  to  join  the  Guild,  ex¬ 
cept  employes  who  are  in 
Groups  10  and  0  in  the  news 
and  editorial  departments. 

PENSIONS  —  basic  change 
is  being  made  in  the  Times  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Precisely  what  the 
change  will  mean  in  l>enefits  to 
each  employe  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  any  accuracy  until 
actuarial  studies  have  l)een 
completed.  However,  these  are 
the  main  outlines  of  the  new 
program:  Benefits  that  em¬ 
ployes  accrued  under  the  old 
Times  pension  plan  will  be  fro¬ 
zen  as  of  December  31,  1965. 
After  that  time,  the  Times  will 
contribute  the  .same  amount  of 
money  it  would  have  paid  under 
the  old  plan  into  a  new  fund 
which  will  be  jointly  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Times  and  the 
Guild.  The  money  in  this  fund 
will  be  used  to  support  a  new 
.scbeflule  of  benefits,  which  will 
be  effective  January  1.  1966. 
The  exact  features  of  the  new 
plan  are  now  being  worked  out. 
If  the  Times  and  the  Guild  do 
not  agree  on  the  proper  amount 
to  be  contributed  to  the  new 
fund  or  on  what  the  details  of 
the  new  plan  shall  lie,  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  resolved  through  ar¬ 
bitration. 

HUMAN  RELA  TIONS  COM¬ 
MITTEE  —  The  Kheel  report 
recommends  the  creation  of  a 
Human  Relations  Committee, 
which  will  review  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  year-round  basis 
•without  the  pressure  of  contract 
deadlines  or  other  tensions  nor¬ 
mal  in  collective  bargaining. 


Both  the  Times  and  the  Guild 
have  welcomed  this  recommen¬ 
dation  as  the  foundation  for  a 
basic  improvement  in  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation.  Plans 
for  im))lementing  the  committee 
and  making  it  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  for  better  relations 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  future 
report. 

Mr.  Mortimer  .said  this  com¬ 
mittee  would  probably  include 
three  from  the  newspaper  and 
three  from  the  Guild. 

The  contract,  Mr.  Mortimer 
.said,  al.so  provides  new  methods 
of  paying  people  on  out-of-town 
assignments;  changes  in  infor¬ 
mation  furni.shed  to  the  Guild; 
changes  in  the  method  of  ))roc- 
e.ssing  overtime;  changes  cov¬ 
ering  temporary  employes;  and 
changes  in  provisions  govern¬ 
ing  military.  Peace  Corps,  and 
union  leaves. 

Agreement  on  the  basic  points 
of  the  contract  ended  a  25-day 
Guild  strike  against  the  Times 
in  Octol)er. 

Negotiations  for  a  new  con¬ 
tract  at  the  New  York  News 
reached  a  crucial  point  this 
week  and  mediators  began  their 
efforts  to  prevent  a  strike.  The 
executive  board  of  the  guild, 
which  is  seeking  contract  pro¬ 
visions  similar  to  those  in  the 
Times  agreement,  v’oted  to  sup¬ 
port  the  News  unit  and  Thomas 
J.  Murphy,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  guild,  said  a  strike 
deadline  “could  be  any  time 
after  8  a.m.  Friday.” 

• 

Diehl  .4ppoiiite<l 
General  Exeentive 

Chandler  Diehl,  member  of  a 
Texas  new.spaper  family  who 
has  serv’ed  the  Associated  Press 
for  27  years  as  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  World  Services 
executive,  has  l)een  promoted  to 
general  executive  by  General 
Manager  Wes  Gallagher.  He 
will  continue  his  executive  func¬ 
tions  in  AP’s  division  which  dis¬ 
tributes  news  and  photos  abroad. 

He  began  his  new.spaper 
career  on  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
where  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  had  continued  the  family 
tradition  in  journalism.  He 
joined  AP  at  Kansas  Citv  in 
1938. 

Trustee  Eleetetl 

Russell  R.  Roetger,  an  assist¬ 
ant  vicepresident  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  trust  department  of  the 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  Voting  Trust  that  holds 
a  majority  of  the  stock  of  Pul¬ 
itzer  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Ralph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  grandson  of 
Jose))h  Pulitzer,  who  died  Sept. 
15. 


Court  C^g 

(Con tinned  from  pain  'M 


The  county  attorney  asked 
each  representative  of  tin  news 
media  who  took  the  -land 
whether  he  had  been  giving  out 
:idditional  information  on  the 
case,  and  each  replied,  “no.” 

Testifying  for  the  ne\s'spa- 
pers  were  David  F.  Brim  gar, 
executive  editor  of  the  Star, 
and  George  L.  Rosenberg,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Citizen. 

Mr.  Brinegar  said  the  Star 
had  four  reporters  on  the  story 
and  Mr.  Rosenberg  said  at  least 
nine  rejwrters  and  sub-editors 
and  others  have  been  “living 
with  the  case.” 

William  McWhirter,  a  writer 
for  Time  magazine,  said  he 
liad  written  a  .story  on  the  case 
based  on  interviews  with  high 
school  students  who  knew  Al- 
leen  Rowe,  the  Fritz  sisters, 
Saunders  and  Miss  French.  He 
declined  to  say  w’hat  informa¬ 
tion  he  had  obtained  from  law 
authorities. 

James  E.  Cook,  a  l  eporter  for 
the  Arizona  Rcpuldic  of  Phoe¬ 
nix,  said  he  has  turned  notes 
on  the  case  over  to  Newsweek 
magazine. 

• 

.\lort  Reporter  Kills 
Lejiislators’  ‘Bonus’ 

Sacramento 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  ve¬ 
toed  a  retirement  bonus  for  leg¬ 
islators  a  week  after  Martin 
Salditch,  Sacramento  corre- 
sjKHuient  for  the  Riverside 
Press- Enterprise,  uncovered  the 
story. 

The  l)onus  for  legislators  who 
lo.se  their  seats  due  to  the  reap- 
)>ortiomnent  next  year  was  ap- 
liroved  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  special  session  which 
ended  Nov.  4. 

Mr.  Salditch  spotted  the  bo¬ 
nus  provision  while  reading  a 
copy  of  an  amended  bill,  and 
broke  the  story.  This  roused  a 
storm  of  protests  and  led  to  the 
governor’s  veto. 

• 

$2,852  Raised 
For  Hazel  Smith 

Lexington,  Miss. 

Hazel  Brannon  Smith,  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize-winning  editor,  re¬ 
ceived  unexpected  financial  sup¬ 
port  this  week  when  some  500 
Negroes  from  Holmes  County,  a 
poor  “Black  Belt”  rural  area, 
gave  her  $2,852.22  to  help  keep 
alive  the  Lexington  Advertiser 
and  Durant  News.  The  two 
Holmes  County  weeklies  have 
suffered  from  a  White  Citizens 
Council  Iwycott  because  of  Mrs. 
Smith’s  stand  against  racist 
groups. 
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Mayors  Want  Break 
In  City  Hall  Reports 


Morristown,  N.  J. 

Newspapermen  confronted 
three  mayors  in  an  “off-the  cuff” 
session  <m  “News  Coverajje  of 
Municipal  Government”  during 
the  44th  annual  Better  News¬ 
paper  Institute  sponsored  by 
the  New'  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Nov.  IS). 

The  panel  moderated  by  Eu¬ 
gene  G.  Farrell,  editor  of  the 
Jersey  .Jinimal,  consisted  of: 
Arthur  J.  Holland,  mayor  of 
Trenton;  E.  Marco  Stirone, 
mayor  of  Morristown;  Thomas 
E.  Whelan,  mayor  of  Jersey 
City;  Carl  Glines,  special  proj¬ 
ects  editor.  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Cherry  Hill;  Arthur  Sul¬ 
livan,  city  hall  reporter,  Netv- 
irk  Star-I^edger;  and  Living¬ 
stone  T.  Goodman  Jr.,  editor, 
Ridgcivood  Herald-News, 

The  discussion,  in  which  each 
panelist  w'as  limited  to  five  min¬ 
utes,  appeared  to  boil  down  to 
the  question  of  what  is  “fair” 
coverage  in  the  interest  of  good 
government.  The  mayors  left 
the  impression  that  only  those 
stories  reflecting  the  positive 
side  of  their  programs  were 
fair  to  print,  while  the  news¬ 
papermen  contended  that  any 
story  was  fair  game  as  long  as 
it  was  accurate.  The  mayors 
blamed  the  out-of-town  press 
for  being  the  biggest  violators 
of  w'hat  they  considered  fair  re¬ 
porting. 

Beqiiires  ‘Fair  Shake’ 

Mayor  Stirone  said  his  phi¬ 
losophy  in  dealing  with  report¬ 
ers  has  always  been  to  “wel¬ 
come  questions”  and  to  “tell 
them  what  they  want  to  know 
and  nothing  else  unless  they 
ask.”  The  mayor  .said  he  is  “al¬ 
ways  cooperative”  as  long  as  he 
gets  a  “fair  shake”  in  the  news 
columns. 

He  told  the  editors  they  could 
“editorialize  all  they  want,” 
provided  it  was  not  done  in  the 
new's  column  with  his  comments. 
The  mayor  said  he  likes  to  feel 
he  makes  news  which  sells  more 
papers,  and  this  entitles  him  to 
fair  treatment.  The  mayor  said 
he  did  not  like  out-of-town  re¬ 
porters  who  quote  him  out  of 
context. 

Mr.  Glines  said  every'  city 
hall  reporter  should  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  city  government  and 
understand  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  perform  a  good  job. 
He  said  the  reporter  should  be 
“absolutely  fair  regardless  of 
editorial  policy”  and  never  let 
the  paper’s  editorial  stand  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  treatment  of  the 


news  story.  Mr.  Glines  said  the 
most  important  function  of  the 
reporter  is  to  dig  out  stories 
and  be  always  on  the  alert  for 
wrongdoing. 

“When  the  mayor  doesn’t 
give  the  answers  to  questions,” 
said  Mr.  Glines,  “reporters  usu¬ 
ally  start  looking  through  waste 
baskets.  There  is  a  lot  of  news 
to  be  found  here.” 

Mr.  Glines  noted  that  subur¬ 
ban  governments  now  are  em- 
l)loying  public  information  per¬ 
sonnel  who  are  responsible  for 
releasing  news  from  the  may¬ 
or’s  office.  The  trouble  with  this 
set-up,  he  said,  is  that  it  tends 
to  build  a  barrier  between  the 
mayor  and  the  reporter. 

Next  up  was  Mayor  Whelan 
who  objected  to  what  he  called 
the  “hit-and-run”  story  that  is 
detrimental  not  only  to  the 
newspaper  but  to  the  city.  This 
type  of  story  usually  occurs  in 
the  out-of-town  press  because 
their  reporters  don’t  spend  suf¬ 
ficient  time  in  the  city  to  learn 
what  the  difficulties  are,  he  said. 

A  ('ummon  Trait 

Mr.  Goodman  commented  that 
Mayor  Stirone’s  attitude,  “If 
reporters  treat  him  fairly,  he’ll 
cooperate  and  if  they  don’t,  he 
won’t,”  was  a  feeling  sharecl  by 
most  public  officials.  Mr.  Good¬ 
man  said  the  mayor  is  a  “sacred 
cow”  but  this  does  not  mean 
the  newspaper  .should  treat 
him  as  one. 

“If  the  story  is  there,”  .said 
Mr.  Goodman,  “I’ll  get  it.”  Mr. 
Goodman  advised  the  group 
that  waste  baskets  and  getting 
to  know  lower  echelon  public 
officials  on  a  first-name  basis  is 
the  best  method  to  get  the  news. 

Mayor  Holland  found  fault 
with  newspapers  that  prema¬ 
turely  broke  news  that  was  giv¬ 
en  off-the-record  and  for  taking 
unfair  liberty  with  quotations. 
The  Mayor  said  these  weak¬ 
nesses  generally  took  place  in 
the  out-of-town  press. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said  there  is  a 
definite  relationship  between 
editorial  policy  and  the  report¬ 
er  at  city  hall.  It  is  a  “fact  of 
life,”  he  said,  that  the  Mayor 
looks  with  favor  on  the  inde¬ 
pendent  paper  and  peers  down 
his  nose  at  the  paper  which 
does  not  support  him.  This 
makes  the  job  of  getting  news 
that  much  more  difficult,  he 
said.  His  paper,  he  said,  has 
been  fortunate  in  that  it  has 
been  on  the  side  of  some  win- 
ers  lately.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  he  said,  six  men  are  need¬ 


ed  to  cover  city  hall — “One  man 
just  to  watch  and  five  to  look 
around  for  leaks.” 

• 

Book  on  Blackout 
.4  Fast  Printing  Job 

Eight  days  after  the  Nov.  9 
electrical  jiower  failure  that 
plunged  most  of  the  northeast¬ 
ern  U.S.  into  darkness,  the  New 
YorJc  Times  book  division  and 
the  New  American  Library  pub¬ 
lished  a  150-page  paperback 
“The  Night  the  Lights  Went 
Out.” 

First  of  the  750,000  copies 
were  on  sale  in  lx)ok  stores  Nov. 
19  at  75^  a  copy,  nine  days  af¬ 
ter  the  event. 

Peter  Carey,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  American 
Library,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Company,  of  Los 
Angeles,  praised  the  fast  print¬ 
ing  done  in  Chicago  by  the  W. 
F.  Hall  Printing  Company,  a 
non-automated  plant.  'The  32- 
pages  of  photographs  were 
processed  on  web  offset  presses. 
Other  pages  were  in  letterpress. 
A  slight  delay  in  printing  re- 
.sulted  because  one  of  the  plant’s 
craftsmen  noticed  a  transposed 
caption.  The  presses  were  stop¬ 
ped  until  the  error  was  cor¬ 
rected. 

The  l)ook  includes  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  failure  which  was 
given  in  Washington  Nov.  15. 
This  information  was  inserted 
in  Chapter  6  entitled  “Detec¬ 
tive  Story.” 

Speed  of  the  writing  was  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable,  according 
to  John  G.  Stewart,  manager  of 
book  production  at  the  'Times, 
liecause  it  was  impossible  to  use 
text  of  the  usual  Times  cover¬ 
age  since  the  newspaper  was 
limited  to  eight  pages  the  night 
of  the  blackout. 

The  editors  of  the  book,  A. 
M.  Rosenthal,  the  Times’  metro¬ 
politan  editor,  and  Arthur 
Gelb,  his  assistant,  assembled  a 
staff  of  nine  reporters,  three 
editors  and  two  news  assistants. 
They  worked  over  the  weekend 
of  Nov.  13-14,  using  the  articles 
written  for  the  newspaper  “re¬ 
woven  into  running  narrative, 
and  also  adding  special  re¬ 
search,  interviews,  and  original 
copy.” 

The  book  names  59  members 
of  the  Times  staff  whose  work 
was  drawn  upon,  and  credits  11 
Times  photographers  and  four 
services  for  the  pictures. 

• 

Opportunity  Land 

Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

An  “Opportunity  Land”  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Times  was  produced  by  cold  type 
and  offset  in  the  Times’  plant. 
The  80  full-color  pictures  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  edition  were  taken 
and  processed  by  .staff  members. 


Herald-Examiner 
Files  $229,635 
Conspiracy  Suit 

Lo.s  Angeles 

Five  days  after  the  one-day 
strike  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald- Examiner,  the  IjOs  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild  and 
Newspaper  Pressmen’s  Union 
No.  18  were  accused  (Nov.  24) 
of  conspiracy  in  a  $229,635 
.suit  filed  by  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

'The  Superior  Court  .suit 
charges  the  pressmen’s  union 
failed  to  furnish  sufficient 
workers  to  operate  the  news- 
l)aper’s  presses,  violating  a  con¬ 
tract  which  runs  until  Feb.  28, 
1969.  The  complaint  said  this 
agreement  obligates  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  to  furnish  workers, 
regardless  of  whether  any  other 
Herald  -  Examiner  employes 
were  involved  in  a  strike. 

The  publishing  firm  said  that 
the  pressmen  had  assured 
workers  would  report  despite  a 
guild  strike,  but  said  these 
assurances  later  were  disre¬ 
garded  due  to  a  conspiracy  be¬ 
tween  the  guild  and  the  press¬ 
men’s  union. 

Named  as  defendants  were 
Thomas  J.  Shirley,  president 
and  J.  D.  Norman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Local  18;  James  P.  Ben¬ 
nett,  guild  president,  and 
Joseph  H.  Matty,  guild  admin¬ 
istrative  officer.  The  suit 
demanded  $129,635  damages 
against  all  defendants  for  loss 
of  revenue  while  publication 
was  suspended  last  Thursday, 
and  further  sought  $100,000 
exemplary  damages  against  all 
except  Local  18. 

• 

TliuiiiHon  Merjjer 

London 

The  Thomson  Organisation 
here  has  acquired  the  book  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  of  Hamish  Hamil¬ 
ton  Ltd.  Mr.  Hamilton  remains 
as  chairman  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  for  life  in  the  new  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Thomson  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  The  book  company 
was  founded  in  1931  with  the 
backing  of  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York. 

• 

ASNE  Chairman 

Vermont  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  has 
appointed  John  H.  Colburn,  edi¬ 
tor  and.  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon,  as 
chairman  of  the  society’s  Press- 
Bar  Committee.  He  will  succeed 
Alfred  Friendly  of  the  IFasA- 
ington  Post,  who  resigned  from 
the  society. 
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Reporter  Exposes 
Jew  in  Nazi  Party 

Bv  Helen  Bloom 


Middijjtown,  N.  Y. 

A  foiiifidence — two  unr«*lated 
neo-Nazis  with  the  same  sur¬ 
name  and  similar  Jewish  hack- 
KTounds — le<l  the  Middletown 
Timen  Hernld-Record  down  the 
same  investigative  path  as  the 
\ew  York  Tiniest. 

On  its  Sunday,  Oct.  Jl,  frant 
pape  the  Times  revealed  Ku 
Klux  Klan  leader  Daniel  Burros 
as  a  bar  mitzvahed  Jew.  The 
week  before  Burros  threatened 
Times  repoider  McCandlish 
Phillips’  life  if  the  stoiy  were 
printe<l.  That  Sunday  Buitos 
apparently  committed  suicide. 
(E&P,  Nov.  6). 

When  the  suicide  news  came 
over  the  wire  the  TH-R’s  wire 
editor  told  me  to  see  if  our 
local  Nazi — Robert  Joseph  Bur¬ 
ros,  regional  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Renaissance  Party  and 
national  secretarj' — was  a  blood 
relation  to  the  dead  man. 

The  investigation  started  late 
that  night  and  got  nowhere. 
Burros  was  on  a  trip,  his 
mother  .said.  She  refused  to  say 
if  the  two  men  were  related. 

Monday  I  was  taken  off  all 
other  stories  and  told  to  dig  un¬ 
til  I  came  up  with  something. 

Clue  in  Editor's  Files 

In  TH-R  editor  A.  N.  Romm’s 
files  we  found  a  six-month-old 
signed  statement  by  one  of  Bur¬ 
ros’  high  school  classmates  say¬ 
ing  the  Nazi  had  once  been  ab¬ 
sent  from  school  on  Y’om  Kip- 
pur. 

check  with  the  high  school 
in  Newburgh  —  where  Burros 
was  bom  and  lived  until  1953 — 
showed  he  had  named  Temple 
Beth  Jacob  as  his  religious  af¬ 
filiation. 

The  Reform  synagogue’s  Rab¬ 
bi,  Dr.  Norman  Kahan,  looked 
through  the  congregation’s  bul¬ 
letins  and  found  that  Burros 
was  bar  mitzvahed  on  Jan.  2fi, 
1951. 

By  calling  the  American  Nazi 
Party  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
in  New  York  City,  I  got  the 
NRP’s  unlisted  New  York  phone 
number. 

To  my  surprise  “Robert  Jo¬ 
seph  Burros’’  answered  my  call. 

Asked  the  NRP’s  policy  on 
accepting  Jews  as  members. 
Burros  replied  simply,  “Well,  we 
don’t.’’  Then  he  volunteered 
lavish  praise  of  the  dead  Daniel 
Burros. 

I  a.sked  him  if  he  was  bar 
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mitzvahed.  “No,”  he  replied 
coolly. 

He  continued  denying  all  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Jewish  faith,  going 
■SO  far  as  to  deny  being  related 
to  his  Jewish  uncle  in  Middle- 
town  and  giving  a  fal.se  birth 
date  and  place. 

Burros  was  in  Newburgh 
when  I  contacte<l  him  on  Nov.  3 
to  find  out  if  he  had  ever  been 
affiliated  with  the  B’nai  B’rith’s 
.\nti-Defamation  I..eague. 

Meeting  to  D«“cide  Fate 

The  party’s  directors  had  .set 
a  meeting  for  the  next  night  to 
decide  Burros’  fate. 

Burros  was  aware  of  this 
when  he  asked  me  in  a  shaky 
voice,  “I  was  just  wondering. 
Miss  Bloom,  do  you  find  your 
health  is  goo<l  these  days? 

“Because  you  just  better 
watch  your  step.  Because  things 
may  get  sort  of  unhealthy 
around  the  Times  Herald-Record 
building. 

“You  know,  there  are  other 
kinds  of  as.sassinations  besides 
character  assassinations.” 

I  asked  in  almost  a  flip  man- 
nei’,  “.Are  you  threatening  me, 
.Mr.  Bui  •ros  ?  ” 

His  voice  got  shakier,  as  did 
my  rapidly  typing  fingers,  as 
he  replied,  “You  can  interpret 
that  anyway  you  please.” 

“Now  is  there  anything 
el.se?”  he  growled. 

“Yes,  just  one  more  ques¬ 
tion,”  I  answered.  “Mr.  Buitos, 
were  you  ever  affiliated  with 
the  .Anti-Defamation  League?” 

His  phone  slammed  down. 

Psychiatrists  from  the  state 
mental  health  hospital  called  to 
warn  me  Burros  is  a  sick  man, 
which  I  knew.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  continue  writ¬ 
ing  the  stories  and  hope  I  didn’t 
look  too  much  like  a  sitting 
duck. 

At  8  p.m.  that  Thursday  the 
NRP  VIPs  gathei'eci  in  party 
headquarters  to  discuss  Burros’ 
Jewish  background. 

.As  I  hung  on  my  end  of  the 
phone,  Joseph  H.  Madole,  the 
fuehrer,  put  the  local  Nazi’s 
membership  to  a  vote.  No  one 
opposed  allowing  him  to  remain 
in  the  party. 

Ousted  from  Office 

Madole  reported  the  vote  and 
asked  if  I  wanted  anything  el.se. 

“How  about  letting  him  be  a 
party  officer?”  I  asked. 

“.Anybody  here  who  is  op- 


Helen  Bloom 


po.sed  to  his  maintaining  any  of 
his  present  offices  in  the  NRP 
please  raise  their  hands,” 
Madole  called  out. 

.All  hands  went  up,  .Madole 
said. 

“I’m  afraid  that  the  officers 
simply  feel  it  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the 
organization  for  him  to  l)e  na¬ 
tional  secretaiy,”  Madole  ex¬ 
plained.  He  said  it  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  a  Jew  in  na¬ 
tional  office  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  members. 

By  this  time  the  story  was 
wrapned-up  as  far  as  the  news 
was  concenied.  As  long  as  Bur¬ 
ros  did  not  commit  suicide  and 
stayed  away  from  my  farm- 
road  apartment  in  Orange 
County,  I  decided  I  would  be 
happy. 

On  Nov.  1(5  editor  Romm 
wrote  an  editorial  on  the  Robert 
Burros  series  and  my  role  in  it. 

“The  expose  by  rejjorter 
Helen  Bloom  was  written  de¬ 
spite  outright  lies  and  a  threat 
against  her  life  by  Burros.  It 
stands  in  the  classic  tradition 
of  courageous  journalism,  and 
we  are  enonnously  proud  of  her 
role  and  that  of  this  newspa¬ 
per  .  .  . 

“The  NRP  had  to  fire  Bunos 
as  national  secretary  even  while 
it  retained  him  as  member  and 
regional  organizer.  Its  psychotic- 
actions,  triggered  by  our  fact¬ 
finding  expedition,  dealt  the 
NRP  what  we  hope  wrs  a  .severe 
blow.” 

Staying  in  Tonn 

Indianapolis 

Several  persons  who  were 
employed  by  the  Indianapolist 
Times  have  joined  the  staffs  of 
the  Star  and  the  News.  They 
include:  Lloyd  A.  Anderson, 
public  relations  (special 
events) ;  Opal  Crockett,  fashion 
editor;  Dennis  Donahue,  report¬ 
er;  Dick  Mittman,  copy  reader; 
Frank  N.  Widner,  copy  reader; 
Jimmie  Angelopolous,  sports  re¬ 
porter;  Larr>'  Piper,  copy  read¬ 
er;  Mrs.  Kathleen  Van  Nuys, 
reporter;  and  Henry  Butler, 
twice-a-week  column. 


N.  J.  Paper  i 
Halts,  Asks 
Picket  Curb 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

The  publisher  of  the  Evening 
News  on  Wednesday  (Nov.  24) 
asked  a  superior  court  judge  to 
order  the  Perth  Amboy  Typo- 
graphical  Union  to  halt  mass 
jiicketing  at  the  nc-w.spaper 
plant.  The  News  suspended 
publication  on  Tuesday.  On 
Nov.  9  it  dismissed  52  printers 
for  refusing  to  work  overtime 
and  hired  replacements.  Con¬ 
tract  talks  lietween  the  union 
and  the  News  were  broken  off. 

.A  scuffle  erupted  Saturday 
(Nov.  20)  when  pickets  tried 
to  block  a  truck  carrying  papers 
from  the  plant. 

The  News  called  back  its 
Saturday  afternoon  edition,  a 
management  spokesman  say¬ 
ing:  “We  decid^  that  one  edi¬ 
tion  wasn’t  worth  the  risk  of 
people  getting  hurt.” 

On  Tuesday,  four  composing- 
room  employes  were  reportedly 
attacked  by  a  group  of  picket' 
outside  the  paper’s  plant. 

Stanley  Foley,  president  oi 
Local  658,  ITU,  has  charged 
that  the  News  “imported  strike 
breakers  then  fired  our  men,' 
effecting  a  “lockout.”  Th» 
union  pickets  have  lieen  joined 
by  37  members  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  guild.  Some  steieotyper 
and  circulation  workers  crossed 
the  picket  line. 

The  printers’  contract  ex 
pired  Sept.  30  and  when  nego¬ 
tiations  were  broken  off  both 
sides  were  reported  in  a  dead 
lock  on  wages,  sick  leave,  vaca¬ 
tions,  hours  and  competency 
standai-ds. 

The  newspaper’s  bid  for  at 
injunction  followed  a  massing 
of  500  representatives  of  New 
A'ork  and  New  Jersey  Typo¬ 
graphical  Unions  and  building 
trade  unions  outside  the  plant 

The  picket  line  surged  for 
ward  when  the  door  to  the 
tx-uck  stall  was  opened.  Police¬ 
men,  linked  arm  in  arm,  held 
the  pickets  back.  Several  per 
sons  were  thrown  to  the  ground 
in  the  melee.  The  police  .said 
three  union  sympathizers  had 
been  ai-rested. 

The  New’s  has  a  circulation 
of  42,000. 

Incorrect  Price 

E&P  incorrectly  listed  the 
price  for  the  new  book  “Biogra¬ 
phy  of  .An  Idea:  Memoirs  of 
Public  Relations  Counsel  Ed- 
L.  Bernays”  (Simon  and  Schus¬ 
ter.  849  pages)  as  $15.95  on 
Nov.  20,  page  52.  The  correct 
price  is  $12.95. 
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Racial  Crisis  News 
Coverage  Reviewed 


lt\  (herald  B.  Hraley 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Editors  and  reporters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  ex¬ 
changed  viewpoints  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  current  coverage  of  the 
racial  crisis  during  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri’s  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  here  Nov,  14-15. 

A  projjram  hiphlipht  proved 
to  be  .sessions  during:  which 
three  iKlitors  and  a  publisher 
(lescribetl  how  the  news  media 
and  their  jiarticular  newspa¬ 
pers  are  reporting  the  racial 
crisis  in  the  north  and  in  the 
.louth. 

Buford  Boone,  publisher  of 
the  TtiHcaloosa  (Ala.)  A'etvs, 
told  the  proup  of  more  than  .50 
newsmen  and  a  larpe  number 
of  Journalism  school  students 
that  Tuscaloosa  has  “had  .some 
rouffh  times,  and  we  may  have 
some  more.” 

Instructions  to  the  news  de¬ 
partment,  he  said,  are  to  cov¬ 
er  the  news  carefully,  to  report 
it  fully  and  accurately,  and  to 
present  it  in  the  newspaper  in 
conformity  with  reprular  stand¬ 
ards  of  news  evaluation,  “We 
try  not  to  under-play  or  over¬ 
play,”  Mr.  Boone  said. 

Klan  Boycott  Recalled 


frroes,  a  third  of  the  city’s  popu¬ 
lation,  said:  “We  have  had  a 
long  history  of  relative  inte¬ 
gration.”  He  continued;  “We 
have  our  share  of  the  two  in¬ 
gredients  of  racial  dynamite, 
the  mixed  fear  and  prejudice  of 
too  many  whites  who  blame  all 
crime  and  all  neighborhood  de¬ 
cay  on  Negroes  and  the  over¬ 
sensitivity  of  too  many  Negroes 
who  see  discrimination  behind 
ever  policeman’s  badge,  and  at 
the  root  of  all  their  frustra¬ 
tions. 

“Daily  our  editors  try  to  bal¬ 
ance  two  institutional  obliga¬ 
tions  which  sometimes  collide: 
first,  to  report  the  news;  second 
to  jireserve  the  peace. 

The  First  Obligation 

“In  general,  the  first  obliga¬ 
tion  takes  precedence  but,  under 
the  rules  of  responsibility  to 
which  we  try  to  adhere,  the  sec¬ 
ond  can  l)e  and  is  serv'ed  by  con¬ 
stant  care  in  several  areas — 
care  in  how  stories  are  played, 
care  to  avoid  exaggeration  in 
both  copy  and  heads,  care  in  the 
checking  of  questionable  details. 
Again  there  is  the  matter  of 
careful  attention  to  coverage  of 
both  sides  of  a  story  and  con¬ 


centration  of  adequate  follow- 
Admitting  that  the  news  up  of  developments  after  the 
ha.sn’t  “always  pleased  our  read-  first  day’s  headline.” 


ers”  in  coverage  of  racial  news, 
Mr.  Boone  recalled  the  boycot¬ 
ting  of  the  paper  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  When  changes  were 
made  on  several  carrier  routes 
in  colored  sections  of  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  erroneous  information 
concerning  this  was  spread  by 
rumor  and  within  48  hours  the 
paper  lost  more  than  300  Negro 
subscribers. 

“I  claim  to  be  the  only  pub¬ 
lisher  who  ever  was  boycotted 
simultaneously  by  the  Klan  and 


In  editorials,  Mr.  Hayden 
said,  the  News  does  its  best  to 
make  clear  its  belief  that,  like 
other  problems,  the  assorted 
bundle  of  racial  questions  usu¬ 
ally  has  two  sides.  The  Negro 
and  his  aspirations  are  defend¬ 
ed  more  often  than  the  Negro 
is  attacked  editorially  “but  with 
some  frequency  we  take  posi¬ 
tions  which  outrage  many  Ne¬ 
gro  readers.”  For  instance,  a 
News  drive  against  crime  be¬ 
came  a  crackdown  on  Negrroes 


lace. 


Suppression  ‘Nonsense' 


Negro  readers,”  Mr.  Boone  re-  in  the  eyes  of  the  Negro  popu- 
marked. 

Mr.  Boone  said  he  believes 
the  people  always  should  hav'e 
the  unvarnished  truth. 

Emphasizing  that  the  racial 
crisis  is  far  from  over,  Mr. 

Boone  said,  “we  have  the  irre- 
sponsibles,  we  have  the  Klan 
element  which  includes  a  great 
nmny  irresponsibles,  and  we 
still  have  men  in  positions  of 
public  leadership  who  will  not 
face  up  to  actuality  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.” 


Martin  S,  Hayden,  editor-in- 


Speaking  of  racial  desig^na- 
tions,  Mr.  Hayden  said  in  these 
days  a  story  of  a  street  riot  may 
be  totally  incomplete  if  the  race 
of  the  rioters  and  of  those 
against  whom  their  wrath  is 
aimed  is  not  reported. 

“Conversely,”  he  continued, 
“in  times  of  racial  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  fact  that  participants 
in  a  street  fight  are  either  all 
white  or  all  Negrro  may  be  most 


chief  of  the  Detroit  News,  not-  important  to  proper  public  eval 
mg  that  Detroit  has  520,000  Ne-  nation  of  the  incident.” 
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Mr.  Hayden  branded  as  “non¬ 
sense”  the  “frequently  repeated 
charge  by  some  southern  edi¬ 
tors,  and  by  many  of  the  race 
baiters  in  the  north,  that  North¬ 
ern  newspapers  suppress  unfa¬ 
vorable  news  about  the  Negro 
race  and  that  all  racial  trouble 
in  our  own  cities  is  played  down 
by  northern  editors. 

“In  this  day  of  electronic 
journalism  and  very  real  compe¬ 
tition  from  neighborhood  news¬ 
papers,  successful  news  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  racial  situation 
would  be  impossible,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Mr.  Hayden  said  the  News 
doesn’t  publicize  in  advance 
programs  of  events  obviously 
calculated  to  upset  law  and  or¬ 
der.  Plans  of  racial  groups  to 
picket  or  boycott  are  not  re¬ 
ported  and  most  boycotts  are 
igmoied  after  they  l)egfin  on  the 
assumption  that  the  publicity 
which  the  organizers  seek  pri¬ 
marily  is  desired  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  add  force  to 
the  l)oycotts. 

Protective  Shield 

Newsmen  at  times  have 
“served  as  a  protective  shield 
for  civil  rights  workers,”  Law- 
ence  S.  Fanning,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
said. 

“The  mass  media  are  as  in¬ 
volved  and  enmeshed  in  the  civil 
rights  crisis  as  are  the  politi¬ 
cal  structure,  the  churches,  the 
schools  or  any  other  part  of  so¬ 
ciety,”  he  declared. 

‘“The  man  who  says  he  treats 
everybody  alike  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  color,  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis  is  either 
a  fool  or  a  knave.  ’The  differ¬ 
ences  between  people — and  what 
we  do  about  them — is  what  the 
racial  crisis  is  all  about.” 

Mr.  Fanning  said  that  of 
necessity  many  civil  rights  or 
ganizations  were  compelled  to 
stage  “bigger  and  better  shows” 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
press.  He  urged  that  newsmen 
“open  up  our  media  to  the  civil 
rights  movement”  so  that  day- 
by-day  constructive  civil  rights 
news  will  be  published  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  stories  of  violence  and 
mass  arrests. 

Hodding  Carter  III,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Delta  (Miss.) 
Democrat-Times,  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  newspapers  have  done  a 
good  job  of  covering  the  run¬ 
ning  story  of  civil  rights  but 
added:  “How  deeply  have  we 
gone  into  coverage  of  the  racial 
crisis?  Our  record  in  this  re¬ 
spect  has  been  bad.  We  have 
been  obsessed  with  covering  the 
rapid-fire  events  but  we  don’t 
come  down  to  the  common  prob¬ 
lems  of  community  coverage.” 

The  northern  reporter,  he 
said,  needs  to  have  more  under¬ 


standing  of  the  south.  He  should 
have  a  good  idea  of  how  he’s 
going  to  cover  the  story  and 
the  factors  involved. 

In  answer  to  a  question 
whether  he  thought  papers 
could  have  done  a  job  that  would 
have  minimized  the  racial  prob¬ 
lem,  Mr.  Carter  said  that  many 
southern  papers  were  prepar¬ 
ing  the  south  for  the  many  inci¬ 
dents  “for  a  long  time,  but  a 
rational  discussion  doesn’t  move 
the  ijeople  like  a  crisis.” 

Although  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  had  committed  manpow¬ 
er  and  news  space  to  the  racial 
crisis  l)efore  the  Watts  out¬ 
break,  James  Bassett,  editorial 
page  editor,  .said  he  felt  the 
paper  had  been  engaged  rather 
too  self-consciously,  too  dispas¬ 
sionately.” 

“Whether  purpo.sely  or  not,” 
he  .said,  “we  managed  to  re¬ 
main  non-involved.  We  covered 
the  racial  scene  like  any  other 
major  daily  .story — with  un¬ 
questioned  fairness,  but  with 
insufficient  legard  for  the  fact 
that  unlike  a  simple  earthquake 
or  flood  it  would  remain  with 
us  indefinitely.  You  couldn’t 
sweep  up  the  pieces  and  haul 
them  away. 

“We  are  mindful  of  the 
bleak  truth  that  now  three 
months  after  the  Watts  con¬ 
flagration,  Los  Angeles’  basic 
racial  problems  remain,  just  as 
they  remain  in  the  north.” 

Although  the  Times  lent  its 
support  to  a  broadscale  drive 
aimed  at  correcting  abuses  and 
improving  conditions  of  Ne¬ 
groes,  “events  were  to  prove 
that  Negro  politicians  and  citi¬ 
zen  leaders  were  almost  as  re¬ 
mote  from  the  simmering  situa¬ 
tion  in  Watts  as  was  the  so- 
called  white  power  structure  it¬ 
self,”  Mr.  Bassett  said. 

The  conference  was  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center. 

‘Magnolia  Curtain' 

In  another  discussion  period, 
William  Monroe,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  NBC 
News,  said  southern  whites  have 
been  hostile  to  network  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  of  Negro  dem¬ 
onstrations  “because  it  shocked 
them  and  threatened  their  cher¬ 
ished  illusions  by  breaking 
through  the  ‘magnolia  cur¬ 
tain.’  ” 

Mr.  Monroe  said  television  is 
the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Negro  civil  rights  revolution. 
He  added  that  tv  did  not  set  out 
to  integrate  the  South  “but 
when  the  Negroes  got  ready  for 
their  revolution,  television  was 
there.” 

Arthur  Bertelson,  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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School  Lunch  Policy 
Upset  by  Publicity 


Chester,  Pa. 

A  Stamford,  Conn.,  woman  ' 
called  it  a  “tyranny  against 
.school  children  .  .  .  and  an 
abominable  in.iu.stice  to  our 
stated  right  to  ‘life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.’  ” 

Someone  else  called  it  “a 
tempest  in  a  lunch  pail.” 

The  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times,  a  48,000  circulation  p.m. 
daily,  called  it  one  of  the  better 
news  stories  of  the  year. 

For  the  Daily  Times,  the 
story  began  Oct.  13. 

One  of  the  Daily  Times’  23 
community  correspondents  cov¬ 
ered  what  was  expected  to  be  a 
routine  school  board  meeting  in 
Chester  Township,  a  small  (pop. 
3,602)  municipality  adjacent  to 
Chester. 

4  CHioices  Allowed 

According  to  the  correspond¬ 
ent,  the  board  had  reaffirmed 
what  it  said  was  an  11-year-old 
school  lunch  policy.  The  policy 
gave  pupils  in  the  township’s 
two  elementary  schools  four 
choices.  They  could:  1.  Eat  at 
home.  2.  Eat  in  the  cafeteria 
and  pay  36  cents.  3.  Bring  a 
lunch  from  home,  eat  it  in  the 
cafeteria  and  pay  the  35  cents 
for  the  school  lunch  anyway.  4. 
Bring  a  lunch  from  home,  not 
pay  the  35  cents  and  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  school  for  three 
days. 

The  rewrite  man  who  handled 
the  story,  double-checked  wdth 
the  School  Board  president, 
Robert  F.  Russel. 

Mr.  Russel  confirmed  the 
board’s  action.  He  said  the 
lunch  program  was  subsidized 
by  the  federal  government  at 
about  six  cents  per  lunch  sen'ed 
and  that  to  qualify  for  the  fed¬ 
eral  aid,  the  lunch  program  had 
to  involve  all  children  eating  at 
the  school. 

(A  U.S.  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  later  said  there 
is  no  federal  regulation  that 
would  either  prevent  a  child 
from  taking  his  own  lunch  or 
prohibit  local  school  authorities 
from  insisting  that  children 
take  part  in  the  lunch  program.) 

Parents’  Challenge 

The  school  board  solicitor 
suggested  that  children  bring¬ 
ing  a  lunch  be  allowed  to  buy 
milk  and  dessert — by  paying  35 
cents.  The  board  agreed  4-0.  A 
fifth  member  was  absent. 

Two  of  the  parents  who  at¬ 
tended  that  Oct.  13  school  board 
meeting  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  C.  Steward,  who  had 


tw(»  children  attending  Chester 
Township’s  two  elementarj’ 
.sch(M)ls. 

The  Stewards  di.sagreed  with 
the  policy  and  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Imanl  reque.sting 
that  children  be  allowed  to  bring 
their  lunches  and  eat  them  in 
the  cafeteria  without  paying  35 
cents  for  a  school  meal  they 
never  lntende<l  to  eat. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with 
the  board’s  promise  that  it 
would  i-econsider  its  policy  if 
enough  parents  object^. 

The  Daily  Times  played  the 
story  with  a  one-column  head 
on  the  first  page  of  the  second 
section. 

The  Stewards  continued  to 
send  their  children  to  school 
with  their  lunches  —  and  no 
money. 

Then,  on  Oct.  25,  Mr.  Russ^el 
came  into  the  Daily  Times 
newsroom  to  leave  a  letter  to 
the  editor  in  reply  to  those 
published  earlier. 

In  an  almost  off-hand  man¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Russel  mentioned  to 
Assistant  City  Editor  Leonard 
Custerline  that  he  had  sus¬ 
pended  the  two  Steward  chil¬ 
dren. 

Children  Suspended 

He  said  Peggj’  Steward,  8,  a 
third  grader,  and  her  brother, 
Charles  C.  Jr.,  13,  an  eighth 
grader,  were  to  be  suspended 
for  three  days  beginning  the 
next  day  for  failing  to  obey  the 
board’s  lunch  policy. 

“I  feel  sorry  for  the  children,” 
he  said,  “but  it's  their  parents 
who  placed  them  in  the  em¬ 
barrassing  situation.” 

The  Daily  Times  contacted 
Mrs.  Steward,  who  had  learned 
earlier  of  her  children’s  sus¬ 
pensions  effective  the  next  day. 

“It’s  not  that  we  can’t  pay 
the  35  cents,”  she  said,  “but 
students  should  have  the  right 
to  take  their  lunches  without 
paying  for  food  they  aren’t 
even  going  to  eat” 

The  Times  story  Oct.  26  on 
Page  1  with  a  four-column  head 
and  a  three-column  picture  of 
Mrs.  Steward  greeting  her  chil¬ 
dren  as  they  came  home  from 
school  after  being  suspended. 


ter  Township  residents  which  T^l 

showed  a  majority  opposed  the 

board’s  policy.  ^ 

By  this  time,  the  wire  .serv-  T 
ices  had  picked  up  the  story.  I  illll.Cl'  1  1 C “  o 
.More  than  120  letters  and  tele- 
grams,  one  from  as  far  away  as  ^  I  I 

the  Canal  Zone  poured  into  the  4  A  U.Ol' 

Steward  home.  Nearly  all  sup¬ 
ported  her  stand.  Lima, 

The  Times  receivetl  calls  A  consent  decree  filed  ii 


Lima,  Ohio 
A  consent  decree  filed  in  Fed- 


from  newspapers  in  New  York,  eral  Court  at  Toledo  has  ended 
Tennessee  and  Texas  requesting  the  year-old  governnient  law- 
additional  infonnation.  suit  against  the  lAma  Nevi. 

Both  Mrs.  Steward  and  Mr.  over  activities  during  its  6)i-| 


Russel  were  intersdewed  Oct.  year  competitive  struggle  mth 


20  on  NBC’s  “Today”  show. 

Public  pressure  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  tell. 


the  now’-defunct  Lima  Citizn. 

The  court  dispute  liegan  Nov 
10,  1064,  when  the  Justic* 


On  Oct.  29,  as  the  three-day  Department  filed  a  civil  suit 
suspension  ended,  Mr.  Russel  against  the  News,  ^Freedom 
went  to  Harrisburg  to  confer  Newspapers  Inc.,  K.  C.  Hoiles, 
with  state  school  officials.  Clarence  Hoiles  and  News  pub- 


Policy  Revised 


Clarence  Hoiles  and  News  pub 
lisher  E.  Roy  Smith,  chargiuf 
them  with  having  attempted  U 


Special  Meeting 

Mr.  Russel  called  a  special 
.school  board  meeting  that  night. 
The  board  voted  to  stand  by  its 
lunch  policy. 

The  Times  carried  the  story 
on  Page  1  Oct.  27  and  followed 
it  with  a  Page  1  story  Oct.  28 
on  a  telephone  poll  of  Ches- 


After  a  one-hour  meeting,  he  monopolize  and  having  monop 
told  reporters  that  the  board’s  the  Lima  market, 

lunch  policy  “possibly  has  out- 

grown  its  usefulness.”  requested  the  court  to  find  tb 

The  school  board  wasn’t  to  defendants  violated  f^eral  anb 
meet  until  Nov.  10,  but  Mr.  trust  laws  and  to  order  sale  d 
Russel-miffed  at  newspaper  the  News  to  other  parties  Th 
publicity  —  announced  Nov.  4  complaint  asked  the  court  t. 
through  a  statement  issued  to  rule  illegal  various  non-com^b 
a  Philadelphia  television  station  tive  agreements  and  to  prohiht 
that  he  would  ask  the  school  the  News  from  ope- 

board  to  revise  its  policy.  fting  a  newspaper  in  Lima  ati 

When  the  Times  attempted  l^^s  with  the  purpo^  or  effer, 
Nov.  5  to  confirm  his  television  of  eliminating  competition, 
statement,  Mr.  Russel  said : 

“I  shouldn’t  tell  you  any-  which  becomes  final  Itov.  30,  tk 
thing.  It  was  your  paper  that  defendants  continued  the. 
made  our  board  sound  like  a  earlier  denial  ^  governine« 
bunch  of  goofs.”  ‘Charges,  but  agr^  they  wou^ 

He  finally  confirmed  that  he  not  operate  the  News  at  a  lo* 
would  ask  the  board  to  permit  the  purpose  of  eliminatig 

children  to  bring  their  lunches  a  competing  daily  newspa^ 
w’ithout  paying  36  cents  and  al-  They  also  agreed  or  a  -  y 
low  students  who  bring  their  P^^od  they  would  not,  duri^ 
lunches  to  buy  milk  for  five  ^he  first  year  of  a  competig 

newspaper  s  existence,  rediw 

Five  days  later,  the  boanl  circulation  rates,  increase  tk 
voted  5-0  to  accept  suggested  finantity  of  circu  a  ion 
revisions  in  the  school  lunch  cials,”  or  cut  advertising 

y  below  those  of  their  competitc. 

,  The  defendants  also  agrM 

not  to  acquire  any  competinf 
Ad  Manager  Named  newspaper  and  not  to  enfor* 

non-competitive  agreemer-- 
Seiarcy,  Ark.  against  the  Citizen’s  form': 
Robert  Bloodw’orth  has  been  directors  and  others, 
appointed  advertising  manager  Smith,  commenting  on  t. 

of  the  Citizen  Publishing  Com-  court  decree  negotiated  by  £ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  weekly  tomeys  for  both  the  defendant 
White  County  Citizen  and  the  and  the  Justice  Department,  saJ 
Searcy  Daily  Citizen.  He  has  it  requires  no  change  “either  : 
succeeded  Billy  R.  Davis,  who  is  the  way  the  News  is  operati::? 
now  promotion  director  for  radio  n^vv  or  the  way  it  operated  - 
stations  KWCB  and  KXLJ.  the  past.” 

•  Mr.  Smith  said,  “Since 

FLU  T»  have  not  violated  any  laws  J 

Laeco  Buys  i  aper  the  past  and  since  we  do 

Bridgeport,  Conn,  intend  to  change  our  ways,  ^ 
William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the  obviously  have  no  objection  •- 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-  complying  with  a  court  oraei 

Leader  and  other  newspapers  in  which,  in  effect,  only  requires  t 
New  England,  has  purchased  to  obey  the  law.” 
the  Bridgeport  Sunday  HeraJd  The  agreement  provides  «« 
from  Leigh  Dannenberg.  It  was  the  Justice  Department 
announced  that  Donald  I.  Rogers  have  access  to  the  b(»ks.  ledger 
would  remain  as  editor.  s^^d  all  records  of  the  News. 
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Ad  Manager  Named 


Saowdons  Make  Hit  With  Press 


Her  husband  talks  shop  with  photogs  when  Princess  meets  the  press. 


him,  one  editor  was  quoted  re¬ 
cently  as  sayinj?:  “On  his  pub¬ 
lished  work  I’d  pay  him  $30,- 
000  a  year  tomorrow.  But  first 
I’d  want  to  see  the  stuff  that 
goes  into  the  bin.’’ 

The  former  press  photogra¬ 
pher — ennobled  to  the  rank  of 
Earl — and  now  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  does  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  advantages. 

A  few  years  ago,  Snowdon 
was  criticized  for  taking  the  of¬ 
ficial  pictures  of  his  new-born 
son  himself  and  distributing 
them  in  the  usual  way  through 
the  press  agencies.  Some 
thought  he  was  trying  to  make 
a  fortune  out  of  the  event  but 
he  gave  the  press  fees  to  char¬ 
ity,  mostly  for  polio  to  which  he 
was  once  a  victim  himself. 

The  Snowdons’  visit  to  the 
U.S.  was  a  success.  In  Europe, 
some  newspapers  alternate  be¬ 
tween  sickly  adulation  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family  and 
bitchy  meanness.  Frankness  and 
informality  helped  avert  such 
(lualities  creeping  into  the  re- 
j)orting  of  this  royal  visit. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
taee’s  Eugenia  Sheppard  sum¬ 
med  it  up  when  she  wrote:  “The 
Snowdons  are  a  terribly  nice 
young  couple,  doing  a  good  job 
that  must  be  deadly  tiring.’’ 

• 

New  Assignments 
On  Editorial  Side 


By  Tony  Brenna 

First  impressions  are  often 
strongest.  Most  New  York 
newsmen  assigned  to  cover  the 
visit  of  Princess  Margaret  and 
Lord  Snowdon  to  the  big  city 
made  up  their  minds  about  the 
royal  couple  on  Thursday  (Nov. 
18). 

First  event  in  six  newsworthy 
but  crowded  days  of  official  en¬ 
gagements,  sightseeing,  dining 
and  dancing  was  a  formal  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  press.  This  press 
conference,  if  it  can  be  called 
such,  reflected  some  astute 
thinking  by  British  govern¬ 
ment  planners.  The  visit  got  off 
on  the  right  foot,  there  were  no 
unpleasant  incidents  involving 
the  press  in  what  the  princess 
described  as  “this  most  vibrant 
city.” 

On  a  Dais 

Typically  British  was  the 
Beachhead  established  by  Brit¬ 
ish  Information  Service  officers 
in  the  Sert  Room  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria.  The  press,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  men  were  neat¬ 
ly  confined  behind  a  royal  look¬ 
ing  red  velvet  cord.  The  Snow¬ 
dons  sat  on  a  raised  dais  in 
French  chairs  covered  with 
gold-colored  fabric. 

But,  official  speeches  made. 


the  restrained  regal  atmosphere 
receded  when  Margaret  and 
Tony  were  led  along  the  thin 
red  line  to  be  introd.uced  to 
members  of  the  Press.  The  ice 
was  well  and  truly  broken  when 
one  of  the  huge  battery  of  cam¬ 
eramen  (buffeted  by  colleagues 
maneuvering  for  unobstructed 
shots)  thrust  a  smiling  face 
from  out  of  the  crowd  to  ask 
Lord  Snowdon:  “Say,  did  you 
ever  have  to  work  under  condi¬ 
tions  like  these?”  As  flash  bulbs 
jropped,  the  former  professional 
photographer,  obviously  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  question,  replied:  “No, 
no  I  don’t  think  so,  nothing  as 
bad  as  this.” 

From  then  on.  Lord  Snow¬ 
don’s  love  of  photography  and 
understanding  of  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  newspicture  coverage 
was  in  ample  evidence.  As  he 
and  the  princess  chatted  with 
correspondents  and  cameramen 
he  commented  on  equipment  be¬ 
ing  used. 

“That  must  be  a  Proxar  lens 
you’re  using,”  he  inquired  of 
one  cameraman. 

Delighted,  the  photographer 
noted:  “Yes,  six  inches  to  in¬ 
finity.” 

Snowdon  drew  a  chuckle 
when  he  replied:  “That’s  just 
how  I  feel  now.” 


So  it  continued,  informal 
chats,  hand-shaking  and  genu¬ 
ine  smiles.  In  the  background, 
there  were  some  nervous  looks 
on  the  faces  of  British  informa¬ 
tion  officers  and  secret  service 
men  as  the  press  milled  around 
the  royal  couple,  enjoyment  of 
the  informal  turn  of  events  be¬ 
coming  mutual. 

The  royal  couple  left  the 
working  press,  moving  on  to 
the  hotel’s  Empire  Room  where 
100  publishers  and  editors  met 
them  under  more  formal  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Back  in  the  Sert  Room  the 
general  conclusion  was:  “These 
are  the  most  approachable  Roy¬ 
als  we’ve  seen  in  this  city  for 
many  a  long  year.” 

$30,000  A  Year 

But  Lord  Snowdon’s  affability 
was  not  entirely  surprising. 
Back  in  England  many  of  his 
close  friends  are  journalists. 
Apart  from  having  been  a  so¬ 
ciety  photographer,  he  once  car¬ 
ried  a  camera  for  the  London 
Daily  Express,  and  he  still  is  a 
card-carrying  member  of  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists 
and  artistic  adviser  to  Lord  Roy 
Thomson  of  Fleet’s  Sunday 
Times.  He  still  takes  an  oc¬ 
casional  picture  for  the  latter 
newspaper. 

Fleet  Street  thinks  highly  of 


Akron,  0. 

New  assignments  are  given 
four  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
news  executives  in  a  series  of 
staff  promotions. 

Murray  Powers,  managing 
editor  of  the  newspaper  for  17 
years,  became  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor,  Ben  Maiden- 
burg,  who  also  is  publisher. 
William  D.  Schlemmer  became 
managing  editor,  Kenneth  F. 
Cole  assistant  managing  editor 
for  news,  and  Lloyd  Stoyer  as¬ 
sistant  editor  for  Sunday  opera¬ 
tions. 

• 

S-H  Broadcasting  Co. 

Has  Higher  Earnings 

Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting 
Co.  will  pay  a  dividend  of  30 
cents  a  share  on  its  common 
stock  Dec.  10.  The  company  re¬ 
ported  earnings  of  $1.26  per 
share  in  the  10  periods  ending 
last  Oct.  9.  This  compared  with 
92  cents  per  share  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1964. 

Net  operating  revenue  was 
$12,838,867  for  1965  and  $10,- 
909,109  for  1964,  with  net  in¬ 
come  of  $3,251,915  for  1965  and 
$2,377,691  for  1964.  The  com¬ 
pany  operates  television  stations 
in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Mem¬ 
phis  and  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  and  radio  stations  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Memphis  and  Knoxville. 
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Linage  Study  Shows 
Untapped  Potentials 


Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

Relating  population  to  adver¬ 
tising  in  173  cities  over  the  last 
14  years,  Profes.sor  Ken  Byerly 
has  devised  yardsticks  by 
which  publishers  may  measure 
the  .strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
their  newspapers’  advertising 
sales  efforts. 

In  another  of  his  statistical 
analyses  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  Prof.  Byerly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina’s 
School  of  Journalism  showe<i 
that  advertising  linage  in  U.S. 
dailies  grew,  1950  to  1964,  at  a 
two-thirds  faster  pace  than  the 
nation’s  population. 

Report  to  Copley  Seminar 

He  told  advertising  managers 
of  the  15  Copley  Newspapers  in 
California  and  Illinois,  meeting 
here  in  a  seminar  last  wwk. 
that  classified  advertising  offers 
them  and  most  other  <lailies 
the  greatest  opportunity  for 
fast  and  solid  growth. 

Classified  linage,  his  report 
pointed  out,  jumped  82.2%  from 
1950  to  1964  for  the  173  metro¬ 
politan  and  smaller  city  dailies 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Local  display  advertising 
gained  46.5%  while  national  ad¬ 
vertising  declined  10%. 

The  nation’s  population  rose 
26.4%  in  the  same  period.  Thus, 
said  Prof.  Byerly,  the  pace  of 
linage  growth  (44.3%  for  all 
three  categories)  was  67.8% 
faster  than  that  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

“Many  dailies  haven’t  cashed 
in  fully  on  their  opportunities,’’ 
Prof.  Byerly  asserted.  His  re¬ 
port  provides  yardsticks  which 
he  believes  newspapers  can  use 
to  compare  their  advertising 
linage,  revenue  and  rate  trends 
with  other  dailies  and  see  where 
more  gains  may  best  be  sought. 
It  makes  no  effort  to  stress 
ways  to  increase  linage,  but  it 
contains  comments  of  execu¬ 
tives  from  newspapers  with 
more  than  average  gains  who 
emphasize  that  their  success 
has  been  due  largely  to  able, 
well-trained  and  aggressive 
sales  people  who  use  proven 
methods. 

Dollar  Figures  Given 

Prof.  Byerly  had  access  to 
dollar  figures  from  94  dailies 
but  many  of  the  participants 
in  his  study  asked  that  their  in¬ 
come  data  be  used  with  group 
totals  only.  The  outstanding 
fact  derived  from  these  figures 
was  that  substantial  rate  in¬ 
creases  raised  revenue  from  na¬ 


tional  linage  by  59%  while 
linage  decreased. 

Gains  from  local  display  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  dollar  increase  of 
152.9' r.  The  gain  in  classifitnl 
business  brought  an  increase  in 
revenue  of  177.1%. 

For  all  three  categories  there 
was  a  139.2%  dollar  gain. 

A  comparison  of  advertising 
lines  and  revenue  for  the  94 
dailies  showed  that  they  in¬ 
creased  their  average  rates 
from  19.50  to  1964  at  follows: 


National  . 76.9% 

Local  display  ..71.6 

Classified  . 60.5 

All  three  . 66.6 


The  highest  average  rate  in¬ 
crease,  Prof.  Byerly  noted,  was 
in  national,  the  only  source  to 
show  a  linage  loss.  Classified 
has  the  smallest  average  rate 
increase  and  the  greatest  gain 
in  average  lines. 

For  173  dailies,  the  division 


of  linage  was  as  follows: 

1950  1964 

National  ....  15.7%  9.7% 

Local  .  66.0  67.9 

Clas.sified  ...  18.3  22.3 


For  the  94  dailies  giving  both 
lines  and  dollars,  this  picture 
was  drawn:  They  got  15.2% 
of  their  linage  and  20.3%  of 
their  revenue  from  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1950.  This  dropped 
in  1964  to  9.7%  of  linage  and 
13.8%  of  revenue. 

In  1950  local  display  was 
64.7%  of  linage  and  60.1%  of 
revenue;  in  1964  it  was  66.8% 
of  linage  and  63.6%  of  revenue. 

In  1950  classified  was  20.2% 
of  linage  and  19.6%  of  rev'e- 
nue;  in  1964  it  was  23.6%  of 
linage  and  22.6%  of  revenue. 

Expectancy  .Average 

One  yardstick  devi.sed  by 
Prof.  Byerly  enables  a  newspa- 
jier  to  compare  its  advertising 
linage  gain  with  the  expectancy 
average  for  ones  in  cities  of 
similar  population  growth.  The 
ratio  of  26.4%  population 
growth  to  44.3%  linage  gain 
by  the  173  dailies  means  that 
an  average  newspaper  in  a  10% 
population  growth  area  would 
have  a  16.8%  gain  in  linage, 
or  117.5%  if  in  an  area  where 
population  jumped  70%. 

“A  newspaper  that  increased 
advertising  linage  75%  in  a 
50%  population  growth  area 
did  less  than  average,  while  an¬ 
other  with  a  65%  linage  in¬ 
crease  in  a  30%  population  gain 
area  did  better  than  average,” 
Prof.  Byerly  pointed  out. 

The  breakdown  from  the  173 
dailies  gave  this  formula: 


Pop. 

Linage 

Grovv'th 

Gain 

1(1  % 

16.8% 

20 

33.6 

26.4 

44.3 

30 

50.3 

40 

67.1 

50 

83.9 

60 

100.7 

70 

117.5 

80 

134.2 

90 

151.0 

100 

167.8 

♦.Average 


Prof.  Byerly  also  obser\’ed 
that  advertising  trends  and  to¬ 
tals  vary  widely,  with  the  pop¬ 
ulation  and  economic  growth  of 
the  cities  and  areas  in  which 
the  173  dailies  are  publi.shed. 

National  advertising  lines, 
for  example,  grew  10.3%  from 
1950  to  1964  for  the  six  report¬ 
ing  dailies  published  in  cities 
of  more  than  one  million  popu¬ 
lation,  but  dropped  34.5%  for 
the  47  in  cities  of  50,000  to  99,- 
999  population. 

The  41%  classified  linage 
gain  for  the  16  dailies  in  cities 
of  10-24,999  population  was  less 
than  half  the  98%  jump  in  the 
17  cities  of  500-999,999  popula¬ 
tion. 

Nutiunal  Gains  in  Big  Cities 

Dailies  published  in  cities  of 
250,000  population  and  moi-e 
showed  some  gain  in  national 
linage  while  those  in  smaller 
cities  did  not,  and  their  aver¬ 
age  loss  increased  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  cities  of  publication 
grew  smaller. 

Rate  increases  made  the  reve¬ 
nue  picture  brighter  by  com¬ 
parison  as  there  was  a  gain  in 
all  brackets.  It  exceeded  100% 
in  cities  of  250,000  to  a  million 
and  80%  in  ones  of  100,000  to 
250,000  and  over  a  million.  But 
the  national  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  growth  was  less  than  5% 
for  dailies  in  cities  of  25,000  to 
100,000. 

The  greatest  linage  and  reve¬ 
nue  gains  were  in  classified 
with  income  rising  from  a  low 
of  134.7%  for  37  dailies  in  cities 
of  50,000  to  100,000  jiopulation 
to  265.4%  for  the  10  dailies  in 
cities  of  100,000  to  250,000. 

These  conclusions  were  of¬ 
fered  by  Prof.  Byerly: 

1.  National  advertising  was 
more  important  proportionately 
to  dailies  in  the  larger  cities. 

2.  Classified  lines  and  dollars 
were  more  important  propor¬ 
tionately  to  dailies  in  all  popu¬ 
lation  brackets  but  dailies  in 
smaller  cities  did  much  less  gen¬ 
erally  to  cash  in  on  their  classi¬ 
fied  opportunities. 

3.  The  smaller  the  city  the 
greater  the  comparative  impor¬ 
tance  of  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  was  more  true  in  1964 
than  in  1950. 


Racial  Crisis 

(Continued  from  pane  13) 


Post-Dispatch,  criticizea  press 
efforts  in  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  racial  crises  and  becoming 
too  involved  in  them.  He  said 
the  press  is  not  critical  cuiough 
of  the  methcxls  proposed  to  at¬ 
tain  the  objectives  of  the  cul¬ 
turally  disadvantaged. 

Claude  Sitton,  national  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
suggested  that  news  media 
should  concentrate  now  on  the 
individual  aspects  of  the*  civil 
rights  movement,  such  as  poli¬ 
tics,  housing,  and  jobs. 

Ted  Poston,  New  York  Post 
Negro  reporter,  denounced  the 
publication  of  “scare  stories” 
that  arouse  intro  -  community 
tensions. 

Don  Farmer,  ABC  News,  said 
the  viewpoint  of  southern  mod¬ 
erates  has  not  been  told  ade¬ 
quately  but  it  is  difficult  for  tv- 
reporters  to  find  any  willing  to 
appear  and  present  their  side 
of  the  racial  issue. 

• 

Sta*Hi  Appointt^ 
Baumgardner  in  CaHl 

Sta-Hi  Corporation,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  California,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  William  C.  Baumgard¬ 
ner  as  eastern  regional  manager 
for  its  Newspaper  Division.  He 
is  a  former  production  manager 
of  the  New  York  Hernld-Trib- 
une.  Prior  to  this  he  served 
on  the  production  management 
team  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post.  His  new.spaper  career 
started  at  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Publishing  Company. 
• 

.4  Clean  Expression 

Houston 

The  Houston  Post,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Weingarten  Super¬ 
markets,  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  KPRC  stations, 
and  the  United  States  Navy, 
accounted  for  almost  50,000  bars 
of  soap  during  the  initial  week 
of  a  “Soap  for  Vietnam”  cam¬ 
paign.  The  soap,  each  bar  rep¬ 
resenting  a  vote  in  support  of 
GI’s  in  Viet  Nam,  will  be  pre- 
.sented  to  the  people  of  that 
country  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Houston. 

• 

Editor  Retires 

Cleveland 

On  his  65th  birthday,  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Hawkins  retired  from 
the  Plain  Dealer  staff.  He  has 
been  editor  of  the  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine  since  1954.  The  Nov.  21 
issue  wound  up  his  newspaper 
career.  He  and  Mrs.  Hawkins 
make  their  home  on  a  two-acre 
spot  in  the  country  at  North 
Olmsted. 
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‘Open’  Policy  Urged 
For  All  Opinion  Ads 


The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  is  urpinp  the  mass  media 
of  communications  to  accept  non¬ 
commercial  controversial  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  non-discriminator>' 
liasis. 

In  a  statement  adopted  by  the 
orpanization’s  lioard  of  direc¬ 
tors,  the  proup  asked  the  media 
to  adoi>t  an  “open”  policy  in  the 
interests  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  Non-commercial  adver- 
tisinp  was  defined  as  advertising 
“which  expresses  opinion  or 
recommends  action  on  political 
or  social  issues  as  distinguished 
from  commercial  advertising 
which  offers  goods  and  services 
for  sale.” 

Formerly  the  civil  liberties 
group  sided  with  the  media  in 
their  claim  that  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  includes  the 
publishers’  right  to  reject  adver¬ 
tising.  In  reversing  its  policy, 
the  ACLU  noted  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication. 

Mark»’l  Place  of  Id€‘a> 

The  ACLU  said,  “the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
provision  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  to  promote  the  public 
circulation  of  diverse  thought  on 
political  and  social  issues.  In 
simpler  times  than  our  own,  it 
was  possible  to  reach  the  public 
with  such  thought  by  methods 
which  are  relatively  ineffective 
in  our  complex  society.  Thus, 
today  the  speech  on  a  street 
comer,  or  in  a  public  park,  and 
the  printed  pamphlet,  or  hand¬ 
bill,  reach  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  public,  and  are  too  often 
regard^  as  the  province  of  the 
‘lunatic  fringe.’  Today’s  market 
place  of  ideas  is  found  for  the 
most  part  in  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio  and  television. 
The  idea  which  is  denied  access 
to  this  market  place  is  unlikely 
to  be  given  serious  considera¬ 
tion  by  any  substantial  part  of 
the  public.” 

Kejectiuns  .Noted 

The  Union’s  decision  climaxed 
a  year’s  organizational  study  of 
the  problem.  The  study  was 
prompted  by  several  refusals  by 
media  in  recent  years  to  sell 
time  and  space  to  controversial 
groups.  Among  the  incidents 
that  had  l)een  reported  to  the 
•ACLU  w’ere  the  rejection  of 
Goldwater  advertisements  last 
year  by  a  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
paper,  the  refusal  to  accept  ad¬ 
vertisements  dealing  with  world 


peace  and  the  Cuban  situation 
by  tw’o  Ohio  newspapers,  the 
rejection  of  an  advertisement 
from  an  organization  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  homosexuals  by 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  the 
turndown  of  car  card  advertise¬ 
ments  from  Women’s  Strike  for 
Peace  by  the  Philadelphia  Trans¬ 
portation  Company. 

In  urging  “those  who  control 
space  or  time  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  media  ...  to  allow  all 
points  of  view  to  be  expressed 
through  their  advertising  facili¬ 
ties,”  tha  ACLU  retained  its 
position  that  publishers  and 
radio  and  television  station 
owners  have  a  right  to  require 
compliance  with  law  and  with 
“reasonable  non-discriminatory 
regulations.”  While  asserting 
that  it  will  urge  all  media  to 
accept  non-commercial  contro¬ 
versial  ads,  the  Union  pointed 
out  that  certain  publishers  or 
owners  may  decide  to  limit  the 
categories  of  advertising,  they 
will  accept,  and  “may  exclude 
certain  categories  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  because  the  medium  ap¬ 
peals  to  specialized  audiences 
such  as  labor  union  members  or 
a  religious  group  or  because  of 
the  publisher’s  self-imposed  and 
previously  defined  standards. 

Publisher's  Obligation 

“In  such  cases,”  the  ACLU 
stated,  “we  believe  a  publisher’s 
or  owner’s  obligation  to  accept 
all  advertisements  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  advertising  that  he 
permits  is  especially  important 
regardless  of  the  point  of  view 
expressed,  and  whether  or  not 
the  particular  issue  within  the 
advertising  category  appeared 
in  previous  advertisements. 
Thus,  if  a  publisher  will  accept 
political  campaign  advertising 
from  one  candidate  he  should 
accept  similar  advertising  from 
the  others.  Or,  if  he  accepts 
advertisements  soliciting  contri¬ 
butions  to  help  groups  espousing 
the  U.S.  administration’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  Viet  Nam,  he  should 
accept  similar  advertisements 
for  groups  opposing  the  U.S. 
position  in,  say,  Cuba.” 

The  statement  drew  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  privately-owned 
media  on  whom  the  ACLU  calls 
to  adopt  its  standards  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  other  kinds  of  media. 
It  said  privately-owned  but  gov¬ 
ernment-regulated  radio  and 
television  stations  which,  under 
their  FCC-granted  license,  are 
obliged  to  operate  in  the  public 
interest,  have  “a  special  obliga¬ 
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tion  to  accept  advertisements 
dealing  with  political,  social,  re¬ 
ligious  or  economic  issues, 
whether  or  not  contrary  view¬ 
points  have  fii'st  l)een  aired.” 
This  necessarily  includes  the 
explicit  obligation  to  accept  ad¬ 
vertisements  rebutting  views 
previously  presented  in  other 
advertisements,  the  ACLU  said. 

Publicly-owned  media,  the 
statement  urges,  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  follow  this  policy  if 
they  accept  advertising,  as 
should  the  privately-owned,  but 
government-regulated  bus  and 
•subway  monopolies. 

• 

Offset  Press  Bought 
For  Magazine  Work 

Spokane,  Wash. 

An  eight-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
offset  press,  with  drying  ovens 
and  rewind  equipment,  has  been 
purchased  by  Cowles  Publishing 
Company  for  use  in  printing  the 
locally-edited  Sunday  Magazine 
of  the  Spokesman-Review,  the 
five  semi-monthly  state  farm 
magazines  published  under  the 
banner  of  the  Northwest  Farm 
Paper  Unit,  and  special  sections 
and  supplements  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  the  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle. 

To  Make  Preprint  ItulU 

The  press  also  will  permit  pro¬ 
duction  of  offset-printed  re¬ 
wound  rolls  for  insetting  on 
other  newspaper  presses. 

Installation  of  the  press  is 
expected  to  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  1966,  W.  H.  Cowles, 
president  of  Cowles  Publishing 
Company,  said. 

A  magazine-type  press  which 
has  l)een  used  for  printing  the 
farm  papers  will  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  new  offset  press  is 
in  operation,  and  the  resultant 
space  will  be  utilized  for  part  of 
a  new  system  of  in-plant  news¬ 
print  storage. 

• 

New  PR  (!!oiii|>aiiy 

Rp.ston 

A  new  public  relations  coun- 
-selling  firm,  E.  M.  Gilbert  & 
.Associates,  has  been  formed 
here,  headed  by  Emanuel  M. 
Gilbert,  who  resigned  as  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Brandeis  University.  A  veteran 
of  25  years  in  the  PR  field,  Mr. 
Gilbert  served  in  an  executive 
position  with  the  Edward  L. 
Bemays  firm  in  New  York.  He 
is  a  former  New  York  Times 
education  reporter. 


Bernbach  Raps 
Research  Effort 
On  Advertising 

William  Bernbach,  president 
of  Doyle  Dane  &  Bernbach,  .says 
advertisers  should  take  the  em¬ 
phasis  off  research  and  let  art¬ 
ists  and  writers  have  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  what  should  or  should 
not  be  in  an  ad. 

“How  the  hell  can  you  take 
a  campaign,  test  the  first  cou¬ 
ple  of  ads  and  then  tell  us  it 
can’t  l)e  done  because  research 
.says  it  can’t?”  Mr.  Bernbach 
asked. 

The  .Avis  .Survey 

A  survey  costing  $3400  said 
the  Avis  campaign  would  never 
be  a  success,  he  .said. 

However,  he  added,  one  sure 
element  every  ad  should  have 
is  “memorability.”  “It  isn’t 
enough,”  Mr.  Bernbach  said  he 
told  President  Johnson  when 
the  agency  was  handling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  presidential 
campaign,  “to  say  the  right 
thing.  You  have  to  go  beyond 
that  and  say  it  so  the  readers 
feel  it  in  their  guts.” 

• 

D’.4r«*y  Ac<|uires  J&L; 
Qoses  San  Die^o  Shop 

San  Francisco 

The  merger  of  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  and  John¬ 
son  &  Lewis  Inc.  of  this  city 
was  announced  this  week. 

Daniel  H.  Lewis,  former 
president  of  J&L,  becomes  man¬ 
aging  director  of  D’Arcy’s  West 
Coast  operations  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and 
a  major  stockholder.  Other 
J&L  officers  have  been  elected 
vicepresidents  of  D’Arcy. 

Principal  accounts  of  the  46- 
year  old  J&L  agency  include 
the  Bank  of  America,  American 
President  Lines,  San  Francisco 
Port  Authority,  the  Langfield 
Company,  Pacific  Vegetable  Oil 
Corporation  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau. 

This  is  the  first  merger  in 
the  59  years  D’Arcy  has  been 
in  business.  G.  E.  Vinson,  vice- 
president,  said  the  agency’s  San 
Diego  office  will  be  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  all  local 
accounts  resigned.  Mr.  Vinson 
is  being  transferred  to  the  en¬ 
larged  Los  Angeles  office. 
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Minute  Mix 
Producing 
Prize  Ads 

Paix)  Alto,  Calif. 

A  minute  mix  is  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  award-winninp  newspaper 
color  advertising  for  the  Palo 
Alto  Tinii’it,  In  fact,  the  exact 
matching  hue  can  be  prepared 
in  less  than  60  seconds. 

Involved  is  a  special  system 
which  has  completely  eliminated 
a  special  ink  inventory  at  the 
Times.  And  the  installation  has 
enabled  a  recovery  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  original  investment  in 
less  than  six  months,  adds 
Frank  J.  O’Neil,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

The  economies  provided  by  the 
plant’s  own  inter-mix  system 
also  include  reduced  inventories, 
availability  and  flexibility,  he 
reports. 

And  the  color-blending  activ¬ 
ity  is  the  full  13-color  ANPA- 
AAAA  approve<l  system.  This 
allows  the  Times  to  match  any 
of  the  79  colors  in  the  new 
ANPA-ROP  books. 

‘The  Drum  Room’ 

The  Times  credits  these  and 
other  benefits  to  its  Cal-Matic 
Ink  Blending  System.  This  was 
installed  in  a  space  allotted  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  pressroom  during 
a  recent  plant  expansion. 

Benches  to  accommodate  16- 
gallon  drums  were  built  in  this 
area.  The  benches  are  25  inches 
high.  Space  beneath  is  used  for 
the  storage  of  a  back-up  ink 
supply  in  six-gallon  kits,  por¬ 
table  fountains  and  related 
equipment. 

For  the  original  installation 
the  inks  were  delivered  by  Cal/ 
Ink  Chemical  Company  in  16- 
gallon  drums,  each  fitted  with  a 
Cal-Matic  dispenser.  The  dis¬ 
pensers  are  simple  in  design  but 
extremely  accurate  for  metering 
inks,  the  Times  reports. 

No  scales  are  needed  and  only 
one  bucket  is  used.  After  the 
inks  are  metered  into  the  bucket 
by  a  member  of  Carl  Miller’s 
press  crew,  they  are  mixed  with 
and  old  household  Mix  Master. 
The  finished  ink  is  then  ready. 

When  a  local  men’s  store 
wanted  its  ad  copy  to  show 
several  pair  of  slacks  in  differ¬ 
ent  shades,  the  special  colors 
were  mixed  with  the  newly- 
installed  system. 

Winning  Results 

The  result  was  a  top  prize  for 
ROP  local  color  in  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  competition. 
The  Times  subsequently  won  an 


BOTH  REWARDS  and  economies  are  reported  from  use  of  the  Cal- 
Matic  dispenser  installation  at  the  Palo  Alto  Times.  Use  of  the  system 
developed  by  Cal/Ink  Chemical  Company  is  credited  with  savings  of 
20  per  cent  on  standard  colors  and  up  to  50  per  cent  for  special 
matches. 


METERED  SYSTEM  of  minute-color 
mix  is  used  by  Carl  Miller,  press¬ 
room  foreman,  in  producing 
award-winning  copy  for  the  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 


EPitor  &  PUBLI.SHER  award  in  daily  publi.shed  by  C.  T.  Tyler. _ 

national  contention.  “However,  you  can  have  the  p.  ‘t  S  I  1 

Mr.  Miller  reports  he  is  able  best  equipped  plant  in  the  coun-  '-■O****^**  VUlls  SclKXtl 
to  mix  exactly  the  amount  re-  try  and  fail  to  produce  good  Philadelphia 

quired  for  each  color  ad.  In  fact,  color  if  you  don’t  have  the  men  William  J.  Conran  has  re- 
he  always  mixes  less  than  he  with  the  know-how,”  adds  Mr.  signed  as  administrative  head 
estimates  for  the  press  run.  Then  O’Neill  with  a  liow  to  the  adver-  and  instructor  at  the  Charles 
he  resorts  to  the  “minute-mix”  tising  and  production  people  who  Morris  Price  School  of  Adver- 
method  for  the  two  or  three  have  made  prize-winning  color  tising  and  Journalism  of  the 
pounds  which  may  be  necessary  a  Times  reality.  Poor  Richard  Club, 

to  complete  the  run. 

Previously  the  Times  ordered 
special  inks  in  three  or  six- 
gallon  quantities.  Last  year  the 
newspaper  reeiuired  67  different 
orders  for  color  inks  totalling 
200U  pounds.  Forty-seven  of 
these  were  for  special  colors. 

The  Times  is  now  ordering 
only  ANPA  standard  colors  and 
in  sufficient  quality  to  obtain  an 
advantage  price  per-pound.  Mr. 

O’Neill  reports  a  20  percent 
saving  on  standard  colors.  By 
mixing  from  these,  the  Times’ 
cost  accounting  figures  show  a 
saving  of  up  to  50  percent.  AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT  in  Minneapolis  for  the  screening  of  the 


Special  Service 

When  a  special  mix  is  required 
by  an  advertiser,  a  swatch  is 
sent  to  the  supplier.  Cal/Ink 
then  phones  back  the  correct 
formula  to  the  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  within  a  few  hours. 

The  color  supply  enables  the 
newspaper  to  accommodate  a 
customer  who  comes  in  at  the 
la.st  minute  with  a  color  change, 
Mr.  O’Neill  also  reports. 

The  Times  is  well-equipped  for 
ROP  color.  Its  six  unit  Goss 
Headliner  press  has  two  color 
cylinders.  The  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  is  excellent  and  now  the 
plant  has  its  own  ink  blending 
system,  the  newspaper  reports. 

These  developments  are  part 
of  a  progrram  which  resulted  in 
doubling  the  plant  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers  Incorporated 


AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT  in  Minneapolis  for  the  screening  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising's  film  on  creativity  in  the  use  of  newspapen 
for  the  Pillsbury  Company's  marketing  and  advertising  personnel  wets, 
from  loft,  William  Edgley,  Pillsbury  media  manager;  Dent  Hassingsr, 
Chicago  office.  Boa;  A.  L.  Powell,  Pillsbury  marketing  services  director, 
and  George  Schmidt,  of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbei. 


TWIN  CITIES  CHAPTER,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Reprt- 
sentatives,  was  formed  recently  in  Minneapolis,  the  13th  to  be  chartered. 
Officers  elected  were,  from  left,  Eric  McMaster,  Branham,  secretary; 
Gene  Areti,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  treasurer;  Richard  Rummel,  Jane 
&  Kelley,  first  vicepresident;  George  Schmidt,  Cresmer,  Woodward. 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  president  and  Norm  Hitleren,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker,  second  vicepresident. 
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Baghdad.  Jordan.  Madrid.  Casablanca.  Rabat.  Tunis.  Istanbul.  Vacation  itinerary?  Travel 
posters?  No,  just  some  of  the  fascinating  areas  Copley  News  Service  Mideastern  bureau  chief  Lawrence 
Mosher  has  sent  his  bylines  from  these  past  months.  Mosher,  who  headquarters  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  writes 
about  everything  of  interest  in  this  international  and  polyglot  setting.  Caravans  or  caliphs,  mosques  or 
munitions,  sultans  or  insurgents,  Mosher  paints  a  vivid  word  picture.  Mosher,  shown  here  with  Lebanon’s 
Interior  Minister  Takieddin  Solh,  has  just  concluded  an  interview  about  Lebanon’s  National  Congress  for 
Municipalities,  the  first  such  conclave  held  anywhere  in  the  Middle  East.  For  the  complete  picture  on  the 
Middle  East  subscribe  to  Copley  News  Service.  Send  for  sample  reports  and  rates.  Contact  Rembert  James, 
Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 
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BIG  NEWS 

in  Delaware 

Names  of  local  institutions 
gleaned  from  a  single  issue  of 
the  Wilmington  daily  news¬ 
papers  reflect  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  character  of  the  Delaware 
scene.  Corporate  names  like 
Du  Pont,  Hercules,  AtlasChem- 
ical.  (Research  is  big  here, 
adding  its  contributions  to  the 
local  lexicon:  nylon,  “Hercu- 
lon,”  “Corfam.")  Institutional 
names  like  Winterthur,  the 
nation’s  greatest  collection  of 
the  decorative  arts.  Longwood 
Gardens,  equally  famous  for 
horticulture. 

Visitors  present  for  Del¬ 
aware  corporation  meetings: 
Pepsi-Cola’s  Joan  Crawford 
(and  Coca-Cola’s  Jim  Farley); 
General  Motors’  Alfred  P. 
Sloan.  Local  personalities 
whose  repute  extends  far  be¬ 
yond  home  base:  John  J. 
Williams,  the  U.  S.  Senate’s 
conscience  and  goad.  Radio 
Free  Europe’s  Crawford  H. 
Greenewalt.  Top-flight  artist 
Andrew  Wyeth.  Best-selling 
novelist  John  Hunter  (The  Blue 
Max).  Big-league  sportsman 
Bob  Carpenter  and  big- league 
pitcher  Chris  Short.  Educator 
John  Perkins.  (And,  for  vari¬ 
ety,  our  own  Kelso,  five-time 
Horse  of  the  Year.) 

Such  a  distinguished  cast  of 
characters  merits  the  best  in 
newspapers:  it’s  not  apt  to 
countenance  anything  less. 

Big  names  make  big  news 
every  day  in  the 

NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Evening  Journal 
Morning  News 


PRSA  Assembly 
Elects  Wolcott 
As  President 

Robert  B.  Wolcott,  .Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Rol)ert  B.  Wolcott  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  IjOS  Angeles,  was 
elected  1961)  president  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society’s  As.sembly  of 
Delegates  held  in  New  York 
City,  Saturday  (Nov.  20).  Mr. 
Wolcott’s  election  to  head  the 
5,100  meml)er  organization  was 
announced  by  1965  president, 
Ovdd  R.  Davis,  vicepresident  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Wolcott  said  he  hopes  to 
spend  his  year  in  office,  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  1,  working  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  the  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  public  relations 
people.  Part  of  his  plan,  he  said, 
is  to  activate  the  PRSA  in  sup¬ 
port  of  important  public  ques¬ 
tions  dealing  with  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  moral  issues. 

“We  should  articulate  all  sides 
of  a  major  public  issue,”  he 
staterl.  The  name  for  this  effort 
will  be  Program  for  Responsi¬ 
ble  Sen’ice  to  America  (taken 
from  the  initials  of  the  PR  so¬ 
ciety.) 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
meeting  included  J.  Carroll 
Bateman,  general  manager.  In¬ 
surance  Information  Institute, 
New  York,  vicepresident;  James 
G.  Shea,  general  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager.  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  San  Francisco,  sec- 
retarj'.  John  H.  Sattler,  man¬ 
ager,  Northeast  public  rela¬ 
tions  office.  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  PRSA  direc¬ 
tors  were  Edwin  E.  Dowell, 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Edward 
P.  VonderHaar,  Xavier  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  PRSA  National  Eligibil¬ 
ity  Committee  reported  moves 
whereby  the  Society  will  be 
more  selective  in  granting  mem¬ 


bership.  “As  you  know,  the  So¬ 
ciety  is  attempting  to  constant¬ 
ly  upgrade  the  kind  of  new  peo¬ 
ple  admitted  to  membership.  As 
public  relations  continues  to 
grow  in  professionalism,  we 
must  strive  to  be  more  selec¬ 
tive,”  it  was  stated. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  19  applicants  were  turned 
down  this  year.  The  largest 
number  had  been  rejected  by 
chapters.  Seven  applications 
were  turned  down  by  the  na¬ 
tional  committee  and  two  by  the 
Society’s  board. 

Last  week  PRSA  announced 
a  preliminary  list  (E&P,  Nov. 
20)  of  430  public  relations  men 
who  have  been  accredited  under 
the  Society’s  professional  ac- 
cre<litation  program  which  be¬ 
gan  this  year. 

It  was  reported  that  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  financial  status  at  the 
end  of  October  showed  total 
gross  receipts  of  $393,270. 

Glen  Perry,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  E.  1.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  was  elected  as  president  of 
the  Foundation  for  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion.  Ward  B.  Stevenson,  vice- 
president,  First  National  City 
Bank,  New  York  City,  was 
chosen  Foundation  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Northrop  Norair  Div. 
Names  Haehten  in  PR 

Hawthorne,  Calif. 

Richard  A.  Haehten  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Northrop  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Norair  Division.  Norman 
Warren  is  corporate  director  of 
public  relations  and  advertising. 

Mr.  Haehten  has  sensed  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Northrop  Norair  since 
March.  He  succeeds  Donald  R. 
Roberge  who  resigned  to  enter 
the  field  of  education. 

Ben  H.  Scarpero  replaces  Mr. 
Haehten  as  assistant  manager. 
He  joined  Northrop  recently 
after  completing  20  years  of 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
for  military  retirement.  He  last 
held  the  position  of  director  of 
information  in  the  Air  Force. 


George  O.  Oswald 


George  Oswald  Heads 
(ieyer,  Morey,  Ballard 

George  C.  Oswald  has  been 
elected  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutiv^e  officer  of  Geyer,  Morey, 
Ballard  Inc. 

Mr.  Oswald,  who  was  previ¬ 
ously  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  agency,  becomes  the  fourth 
president  in  its  55-year  history. 
He  succeeds  Richard  J.  Far- 
ricker,  who  will  continue  to 
serve  the  agency  as  a  senior 
consultant.  Mr.  Farricker  has 
announced  his  intention  of  de¬ 
voting  a  large  percentage  of  his 
time  to  personal  projects  out¬ 
side  the  advertising  business. 

Mr.  Oswald  has  been  in  the 
advertising  business  for  nearly 
30  years,  five  of  them  with 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  Inc.  He 
was,  for  nine  years,  with  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  where  he  was 
vicepresident  and  management 
supervisor.  Previous  associa¬ 
tions  include  William  Esty  Co., 
and  Cecil  &  Presby,  where  he 
ser\'ed  in  both  creative  (print 
and  broadcast)  and  account 
management  capacities. 

He  began  his  career  as  a 
copywriter  with  J.  Stirling 
Getchell  in  1936,  following 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  was 
founded  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
1911  by  B.  B.  (“Pat”)  Geyer. 
Today  it  employs  400  persons, 
with  about  half  located  in  the 
New  York  headquarters. 

• 

Laric  in  New  Post 
With  Am.  Tobacco 

Paul  H.  Laric  has  joined  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  as 
public  information  manager  re¬ 
porting  to  Robert  K.  Heimann, 
vicepresident  for  marketing  and 
public  relations.  Mr.  Laric  was 
an  account  executive  at  Inf^ 
plan,  the  public  relations  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies. 
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We  touch  a  single 
keyand  set  type 

inhcities. 


How? 

Well,  we  hooked  up  typesetting  machines— in  six  of  our 
seven  plants  across  the  country— to  The  Journal's  own 
private  wire  system.  Then  when  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
(in  the  form  of  a  master  tape)  is  fed  into  the  system  from 
one  of  two  eastern  offices,  the  message  goes  out 
simultaneously  to  all  the  typesetting  machines. 

Simple— once  you've  spent  years,  dollars  and 
engineering  talent  pioneering  the  whole  idea  of  remote 
typesetting.  As  The  Journal  did. 


Why  did  we  do  it?  Why,  to  give  businessmen  all  across 
the  country  the  important  business  news  the  same  day— every 
business  day.  Of  course,  that  takes  a  lot  more  doing,  too. 


fhat's  News —  >, 


Like  coordinating  the  assignments  of  the  largest  staff 
of  business-news  reporters  and  editors  in  the  world. 

Or  getting  timely  roundup  stories  into  the  paper  within 
after  they've  been  assigned.  Or  culling 
s  WALL  STREET  m'Rf the  output  of  all  the  big  wire  services  just  to  be 
'sure  we  haven't  missed  anything  (95%  of  the 
news  in  The  Journal  is  written  by  our  own  staff). 

Now,  if  you  want  to  hear  something  really 
complicated,  just  ask  about  that  seventh  plant  and 
how  we  use  closed-circuit  TV  to  publish  there. 

Only  busy  men  have  time  to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


AGENCY  PRESIDENT 

Bates  Blossoms  Out 
Where  Papers  Bloom 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

J.  Ross  MacLennan,  newly 
named  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
nationa]  Division  of  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.,  has  bet  Rosser  Reeves, 
chairman  of  the  Bates’  board  of 
directors,  that  the  division  will 
surpass  the  parent  company  in 
billings  within  five  years. 

Mr.  MacLennan  disclosed  the 
wager  at  a  press  conference,  at 
which  it  was  announced  by 
Archibald  McG.  Foster,  Bates’ 
president,  that  the  division  had 
been  formed  and  Mr.  MacLen¬ 
nan  promoted  from  senior  vice- 
president  to  head  it. 

Present  divisional  billings  are 
approximately  $75,000,000  a 
year  from  26  offices  in  15  coun¬ 
tries.  Domestic  billings  are  about 
$17,000,000.  A  grand  total  of 
$245,000,000  will  be  reached  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
March  1966. 

At  Least  $100  Million 

Mr.  MacLennan  said  he  was 
confident  he  could  raise  the  in¬ 
ternational  figure  to  at  least 
$100,000,000  in  1966.  Most  of 
the  money  goes  into  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  said.  The  parent  com¬ 
pany  is  not  yet  ready  to  make 
estimates  on  the  future.  Its 
growth  comes  largely  from  new 
products  developed  by  the  20 
clients  it  presently  serves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Foster. 

“It’s  a  big  world  and  I  have 
a  lot  of  room  in  which  to  grow,’’ 
Mr.  MacLennan  said.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  with  Ted 
Bates  and  Co.,  at  666  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  There  the  inter¬ 
national  staff  comprises  two 


marketing  directors,  James  Suy- 
dam  and  Marco  Cicero,  and  Gor¬ 
don  Wemer,  administrative  vice- 
president  for  law  and  finance. 
Recommendations  on  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  policy  flow  from  the 
Bates  International  Committee, 
made  up  of  John  Metcalf,  one 
of  the  two  managing  partners 
from  London,  Robeit  W,  Castle, 
the  group  head  on  the  world¬ 
wide  Colgate  account,  Mr. 
Reeves,  and  Mr.  MacLennan. 

The  way  the  international  di¬ 
vision  has  been  growing  has 
been  chiefly  by  mergers  or  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  already  established 
advertising  agencies  abroad.  The 
first  merger  was  with  Hobson- 
Bates  in  London  in  1959.  In  that 
year  this  agency  was  billing 
$10,000,000.  Today  billings  have 
grown  to  $25,000,000  and  Hob- 
son-Bates  has  become  the  sixth 
largest  advertising  agency  in 
England,  Mr.  MacLennan  said. 

Cue  for  Growth 

“We  took  our  cue  for  foreign 
growth  from  the  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  we  had  w’ith  Hobson-Bates,’’ 
he  continued.  “We  quickly 
learned  from  them  that  inde¬ 
pendent  management  by  na¬ 
tionals  of  the  country  involved 
was  the  only  sure  way  to  the 
kind  of  marketing  expertise  and 
copy  sensitivity  we  feel  w'e  have 
in  the  United  States.  Our  only 
concern,  thereafter,  has  been  to 
join  up  with  managers  as  fine 
as  those  in  England.  We’ve  been 
lucky,  or  skillful,  or  both  in  this 
wherever  we  have  gone. 

“What  we  have  looked  for 
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have  been  companies  staffed  by 
young,  capable  energetic  pro¬ 
fessionals.  We  want  people  who 
know  their  own  countries  and 
the  best  media.  In  most  coun¬ 
tries  a3road  there  is  little  com¬ 
mercial  tv.  Most  advertising 
goes  into  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

“Today  among  our  2,000  peo¬ 
ple  abroad  there  is  not  a  single 
.4merican.  Our  biggest  problem, 
however,  is  to  get  competent 
personnel.  What  we  have  been 
doing  has  been  to  bring  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  foreign  agency  staffs 
to  New  York  for  several  weeks 
of  concentrated  training. 

“Most  of  our  clients  overseas 
are  local  to  the  countries  in 
which  our  agencies  are  located. 
About  80%  of  the  clients  in  the 
international  are  local,  and  20'/} 
intemational.  The  latter  are 
mostly  based  in  the  United 
States.” 

For  U.S.  Clients 

Hobson,  Bates  &  Partners 
Ltd.,  for  instance,  places  ad¬ 
vertising  in  England  for  such 
U.  S.  clients  as  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank,  four  products  of  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive,  House  of  Sea¬ 
gram  Ltd.,  and  Dentyne,  Chick- 
lets  and  Rolaids,  brands  of 
Adams  Brand  Sales,  Ltd.  of 
William  R.  Warner  &  Co.  Ltd. 
The  Intemational  Publishing 
Corporation  Ltd.,  publishers  of 
the  London  Daily  Mirror,  Sun¬ 
day  Mirror,  Reveille,  and  The 
Sun,  is  also  a  client. 

There  is  also  some  flow  of  for¬ 
eign  advertising  to  this  and 
other  countries  throughout  the 
world.  Waterman-Bic  Co.,  with 
its  parent  company  located  in 
France  and  a  factory  in  Con¬ 
necticut  is  advertising  in  the 
U.  S.  as  is  Wilkinson  Sword  Inc., 
for  its  razor  blades  and  garden 
tools.  While  the  parent  company 
in  New  York  does  not  handle 
Honda  Motors,  some  of  the  for¬ 
eign  agencies  do.  It  is  a  client, 
for  instance,  of  Ted  Bates  Ned¬ 
erland  N.V.  in  the  Netherlands. 
Mobil  gasoline  and  oil  is  han¬ 
dled  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  a 
number  of  foreign  agencies. 

Mr.  MacLennan  said  that 
when  an  agency'  could  not  be 
found  abroad  that  met  their 
standards,  they  opened  one  of 
their  own.  That  happened  in 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany, 
where  Ted  Bates  Webergesell- 
schaft  GmbH  w'as  started  three 
years  ago.  Now  billing  $5,000,- 
000  a  year,  it  will  reach  $7,000,- 


Serious  Free  Lancers 

New  Gcbbie  Directory — profitable  market 
for  the  serious  free  lance  photographer, 
cartoonist  and  writer.  Lists  interests  of 
4,000  house  organs,  what  they  buy,  if 
they  buy  and  for  how  much.  Write  for 
Free  deUils  to:  GEBBIE  DIRECTORY. 
Box  UU  (EP).  Sioux  City,  la.  5U02 


J.  Ross  MacLennan 


000  in  1966,  according  to  Mr. 
MacLennan. 

As  an  indication  of  other  ex¬ 
pected  growth  abroad,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Lennan  announced  acfiuisition  of 
the  $2,000,000-a-year  account  of 
the  Electrical  Development 
Board  by  Hobson,  Bates  &  Part¬ 
ners  Ltd.  in  London. 

Countries  in  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  Division  now  has  agen¬ 
cies  are  Canada  (Spitzer,  Mills 
&  Bates  Ltd.)  England,  (Hob¬ 
son,  Bates  &  Partners  Ltd.) 
France  (.4.F.P.-Bates  &  Cie.. 
S.A.);  West  Germany  (Ted 
Bates  Webergesellschaft 
GmbH);  Italy  (Ted  Bates  & 
Co) ;  Spain  (Divisa,  Bates  & 
Co.) ;  Belgium  (Advertising  In- 
teraational-Bates  S.A.)  The 
Netherlands  (Ted  Bates  Neder¬ 
land  N.V.)  Australia  (George 
Patter.son-Bates  Pty.  Ltd.)  Ja¬ 
pan  ( Standard  Advertising 
Inc.)  Far  East — Hong  Kong, 
Bangkok,  Kuala  Lumpur,  and 
Singapore  (Cathay'  Advertising 
Ltd). 

Next  year  it  is  hoped  that  the 
nucleus  of  a  Bates-Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Agency'  Service  will  be 
formed,  Mr.  MacLennan  said. 

Mr.  MacLennan,  44,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  Can¬ 
ada.  His  family  moved  to  Scot¬ 
land  where  he  was  educated.  He 
served  in  the  Royal  Navy  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  and  when 
he  was  mustered  out  of  service 
started  work  in  England  in  the 
research  department  of  Procter 
&  Gamble  Company.  In  1947  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and 
started  work  for  Erwin- Wasey. 
His  first  association  with  Bates 
was  in  1950  in  its  research  de¬ 
partment.  Soon,  however,  he  be¬ 
came  an  account  executive  of 
the  American  Chicle  Company. 
By  1955  he  w'as  appointed  a 
vicepresident,  and  a  senior  v.p. 
in  1959.  He  was  named  to  the 
agency’s  executive  committee 
and  to  the  board  in  1962. 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.  is  owned  by 
its  top  executives.  There  are  HO 
stockholders. 
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TO  TRAIN 
TOMORROW’S 
LEADERS 
TODAY . . . 
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This  year  more  than  5,000  students  in 
Greater  New  Bedford  schools  will  be  studying 
their  home  town  newspaper.  The  Standard- 
Times,  as  part  of  their  curriculum. 

The  Standard-Times'  textbook,  "The  Study 
of  Newspapers  in  the  Classroom",  is  now  in  use 
in  23  southeastern  Massachusetts  high  schools 
and  junior  high  schools  as  part  of  a  program  to 
train  the  younger  generation  to  read  with 
greater  understanding. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  about  the  idea, 
but  the  way  The  Standard-Times  is  doing  it 
must  be  right. 


Requests  for  copies  of  "The  Study  of  News¬ 
papers  in  the  Classroom",  have  been  received 
from  newspaper  executives  and  educators 
located  in  27  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  as  far  away  as  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
The  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  have  requested 
permission  to  translate  the  textbook  for  use  in 
Latin-American  schools. 


The  Standard-Times  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  leader  in  the  fields  of  journalism, 
education,  and  good  government. 


WE  TAKE  PRIDE  IN  THIS  IMPORTANT  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  FUTURE  LEADERS. 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Rapratvnttd  nationally  by  Story  S  Kolloy-Smitb,  Inc. 
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GE  Gives  Ad-Power 
To  New  Power  Tool 


“Consumer  response  has  been 
terrific,”  said  Michael  M.  Mas- 
terpool,  manager  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  of  the 
Housewares  Division,  General 
Electric  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“What  has  excited  buyers  was 
the  local  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  publicity  we  have 
obtained  for  our  new  power 
tool.” 

GE’s  “new  concept  in  power 
tools”  was  introduce<l  Aug.  :10. 
Unlike  other  power  tools  on  the 
market,  what  was  offei-ed  was 
a  complete  line  of  precision  tool 
heads  all  driven  by  a  single 
power  unit.  Included  in  the  line 
are  a  ^4 -inch  drill,  a  %-inch 
drill,  a  sabre  saw  and  an  orbital 
Sander.  Each  tool  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  with  the 
power  unit.  Additional  precision 
tool  heads  may  be  purchased  at 
any  time,  or  one  power  unit  and 
three  tool  heads  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  combination  in  a  por¬ 
table  metal  case.  Completing  the 
line  is  a  7-inch  circular  saw. 

The  “portable  workshop”  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  power  unit,  three 
interchangeable  heads,  a  steel 
case  which  can  be  wall  mounted. 


10  assorted  high  syieed  steel 
twist  drills,  nine  sheets  of  sand¬ 
paper,  three  sabre  saw  blades,  a 
rip  circule  guide  and  two  helper 
handles  carries  a  $54.98  price 
tag. 

Initial  newspaper  advertising 
was  scheduled  by  William  Laf- 
fey,  media  supervisor  of  Clyne 
Maxon  Inc.,  New'  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  in  150  newspapers 
in  100  markets.  These  ads  are 
being  released  as  fast  as  dis¬ 
tribution  has  been  obtained.  So 
far  some  .‘12  markets  have  been 
opene<l. 

Spot  color  ads  of  1000  lines 
are  being  used.  The  color  is 
brow'n  to  give  the  impression  of 
a  wood  background  to  pictures 
of  the  power  unit  and  three  of 
the  heads  —  the  orbital  sander, 
drill,  and  sabre  saw.  Headline 
type  also  is  printed  in  the  same 
color. 

It  is  a  frank  announcement 
head  under  the  line:  “GEN¬ 
ERAL  ELECTRIC  PRESENTS: 
Professional  quality  power  tools 
at  popular  prices:  Power  tools 
with  power  plus  .  .  .  combining 
a  remarkable  Power-Unit  plus 
interchangeable,  precision  tool 
heads.” 


Three  columns  of  black  type 
give  detailed  infonnation  sucb 
as  is  only  possible  in  print  ad¬ 
vertising,  under  tbe  upper  and 
lower  case  browm  sub-head  of: 
No  chuck  to  change.  No  com¬ 
promise.  Join  the  Power-Unit 
with  any  of  four  heads.  In  sec¬ 
onds,  you  have  a  complete,  prop¬ 
erly  geared  power  tool.  Each 
combination  oifers  exceptional 
power  .  .  .  precision  .  .  .  dura¬ 
bility.  More  for  your  money! 
Read  why.  .  .  .” 

The  tools,  designed  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  medium  price  range, 
are  among  the  first  that  the  GE 
Housewares  Division  has  mar¬ 
keted  direct  to  retailers  through 
its  new’  Universal  marketing  and 
distribution  operation. 

The  1000-line  ads  sometimes 
increase  to  1500  with  dealer  list¬ 
ings.  Dealers  also  are  follow¬ 
ing  up  with  their  own  cooi)era- 
tive  advertising  in  newspaj)ers. 
Joel  Farrel,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  division,  said 
he  expected  about  $100,000 
would  be  spent  in  cooperative 
advertising  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Before  Christmas  it  is 
hoped  that  at  least  75  markets 
will  be  opened. 

There  will  be  follow-up  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  next 
year,  according  to  Dorothy 
Adams,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Clyne  Maxon,  and  account  su- 
peiwisor  for  GE. 

Clyne  Maxon,  fir.st  as  Maxon 


Inc.,  has  been  the  agency  as¬ 
sociated  with  General  Electric 
for  the  past  3.3  years.  Miss 
Adams  has  been  on  tbe  account 
for  the  past  16  years. 


Record  A<1  Drive 
Scheduled  for  Records 

Capitol  Records  Distributing 
Corporation  starts  its  largest 
Christmas  advertising  i)iograin 
in  its  history  Dec.  5  with  full- 
page  ads  in  27  newspajjers. 

Follow’ing  the  initial  break, 
CRDC  districts  w’ill  continue  the 
campaign  with  seven  newly-de¬ 
signed  co-op  ads.  They  will  dis¬ 
tribute  more  than  500,000  24- 
pags  catalogues  to  dealers  for 
give-away  to  customers. 

Brown  Meggs,  vicepresident 
and  national  merchandi.se  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  national  cam¬ 
paign  W’ill  cost  about  $300,000. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  is  the 
agency. 


Gels  Oil  .‘Vccoimt 

Atlanta 

Tucker  Wayne  &  Company  has 
lieen  selected  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  Murphy  Oil  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  El  Dorado,  Arkansas. 
The  primary  responsibility  will 
be  in  connection  with  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  SPUR  branded  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  products. 


It 

beats 

the 

clock 


at 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 

Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  a  m  — 

E.  138th  St,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 

*TRADEHARK 
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PLENTY !  If  you’re  in  the  Automotive  Business! 


Advise  you  on  ho\w  many  families  plan  to  buy  new 
or  used  cars  within  the  next  six  months  (and  the 
newspapers  they  read)  •  Give  you  inventory  reports 
of  automobile  ownership  by  make  •  Offer  you  quar¬ 
terly  tabulations  of  new  car  registrations,  by  county 
•  Measure  your  advertisement’s  readership  (our  ex¬ 
clusive  ‘‘Exposure/Ratings”  service)  •  Provide  in¬ 
formation  on  readership  of  Philadelphia  newspapers 


— by  sex,  day  of  week,  duplicated  readers,  occupa¬ 
tion,  city  vs.  suburbs  (suburban  advantage — 73% 
of  the  market’s  automotive  sales  are  made  here)  • 
Offer  detailed  market  information  in  a  new  172  page 
book  •  Give  you  the  added  impact  of  R.O.P.  Color 
and  SpectaColor  •  And,  through  the  area’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  for  33  years,  we’ll  SELL  YOUR 
AUTOMOBILES  AND  ACCESSORIES. 


yfiilabelp&ia 

THE  NEV^PAPER  THAT  "DOES  THINGS"  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


lAPA  Plans 
For  Miami 
Center 


Newspapermen  from  Latin 
American  countries  may  in  the 
future  receive  formal  training  in 
the  mechanics  of  newspaper 
production  at  a  Graphic  Arts 
Training  Center  in  Miami. 

This  is  the  hope  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association 
Technical  Center,  a  separately 
incoi*porated  branch  of  the 
lAMA,  which  recently  disclosed 
plans  w'ere  being  made  for  a 
Miami  center  at  a  seminar  held 
in  Santiago,  Chile. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
meeting — it  was  held  prior  to 
the  lAPA  Annual  Assembly  in 
San  Diego,  Calif. — was  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  web-offset  process. 
It  was  emphasized  that  Latin 
American  newspapers  (most  of 
which  have  circulations  below 
50,000)  are  deeply  interested  in 
offset  production,  a  process 
which  they  see  as  offering  op¬ 
portunity  for  extensive  use  of 
pictures. 

High  pictorial  content,  it  was 
stressed,  was  of  great  value  to 
Latin  American  newspapers  cir¬ 
culating  among  populations 


AVAIN 

CHAS.T.  INC. 

Sngfineers 


A  specialized  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 


441  STUART  STRUT.  BOSTON.  MASS.  02116 
tel.  (617)  262-S200 


1301  E.  MOREHEAO  ST..  CHARLOTTE.  N.C.  26204 
TEL  (704)376-1735 


where  illiteracy  was  one  of  the 
many  problems  to  be  solved. 
Pictures  were  the  one  sure  way 
to  gain  interest  and  offset  pro¬ 
vided  a  means  of  producing  il¬ 
lustrations  without  high  en¬ 
graving  costs.  Out  of  this  came 
discussion  on  the  “big  prob¬ 
lem” — the  serious  lack  of  news¬ 
paper  technicians  in  Latin 
American  countries. 

.Seminars  Pay  Off 

Guillermo  Cespedes,  manager 
of  the  lAPA  Technical  Center, 
reported  that  American  methods 
of  circulation  promotion,  news¬ 
paper  production,  and  record 
keeping  were  being  applied  by 
Latin  American  newspapers 
with  considerable  success.  This 
had  been  made  possible,  he  said, 
by  the  teaching  received  at  Tech¬ 
nical  Center  Seminars. 

“As  to  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  aspect,”  he  continued 
“let  us  hope  that  the  training 
center  in  Miami  when  it  be¬ 
comes  a  reality  will  help  pre¬ 
pare  the  technicians  that  Latin 
America  Needs.” 

Copley  Newspapers,  hosting 
the  Santiago  seminar,  provided 
si)eakers  who  di.scussed  news¬ 
gathering  techniques,  editing, 
management  ami  production 
skills.  A  Copley  movie  on  news¬ 
paper  presentation  was  shown. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing 
Copley  Newspapers,  told  the 
meeting:  “What  we  have  done 
in  the  lAPA  Technical  Center  is 
to  set  up  communications  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  in  all  of  the 
Americas.” 

Agustin  E.  Edwards,  Santiago 
El  Merciirio  executive,  called  for 
“coordination”  among  the  men 
on  “whom  falls  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  producing  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

He  told  the  meeting  that  the 
intellectual,  financial  and  tech¬ 
nical  production  elements  should 
be  harmoniously  integrated. 

“A  lively  editorial  department 
with  a  good  sense  of  the  news 
should  be  able  to  count  on  a 


WSOM 


Phil  Newsom  is  UPI’s  foreign 
news  analyst. 

He  holds  an  Overseas  Press  Club  award 
for  best  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs. 

Newsom’s  popular  column,  “Foreign 
News  Commentary,”  is  transmitted  on 
the  UPI  wires  five  times  a  week  for 
afternoon  newspapers. 


"By  Phil  Newsom"— another  big  hy-line  from 

XJnited  I\*ess  International 


flexible  technical  operation  30  Columbia 
which  can  adapt  to  unexpected 

events,  but  it  in  turn  should  ^  *  U1-  • 

obey  a  schedule  of  complete  r  OF  A-tl.  id01111Iiar 
and  punctual  flow  of  copy,”  he 

,  On  Local  News 

An  udvertisinj?  department 

which  aggressively  senes  the  City  and  Area  Editors  from 
needs  of  its  clients,  he  (:ontin-  U.S.  and  Canadian  news- 
ued,  ‘  will  have  to  reconcile  the  papej.g  participate  in  a 

re(juii'ements  of  news  and  tech-  g^j^jinar  on  local  news  coveragje 
nical  production  problems  with  ,,egjnning  Nov.  28  at  the  Ameri- 
its  own  aspirations.  And  finally  Institute,  Columbia 

the  top  administrative  level  University 

must  make  available  the  human  Participants  in  the  seminar 
and  material  elements  necessary  include' 

to  the  newsjiaper’s  progress.”  Geoffrey  W.  Baxter,  Ottawa 
It  was  decided  in  view’  of  the  )  Journal 

success  of  the  seminar,  the  Jium-  Edwin  H.  Brandt,  Norfolk 

ber  of  such  meetings  should  be  ^  Virginian-Pilot. 

increased.  Scheduled  are  four  j  prandt,  Wilmington 

meetings  in  Miami  as  well  as  (Uej  )  Morning  News  and  Eve- 
seminars  in  Brazil,  Lima,  and  Journal. 

Las  Paz,  Bolivia.  Andrew  C.  Eckdahl,  Lexing- 

•  ton  (Ky.)  Herald. 

Roy  Park  Acquires  s.  Walter  de  Lazaro,  Eliza- 

Virtrinia  Stations  Journal. 

Virginia  stations  ^  Fitzpatrick,  Afcron 

Richmond,  Va.  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

Three  pioneer  broadcasting  Charles  L.  Fontenay,  Nash- 
stations  in  the  South  joined  the  ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean. 

Park  Broadcasting  group  with  Raymond  L.  Gover,  Flint 
closing  of  the  sale  of  WTVR-  (Mich.)  Journal. 

TV,  WMBG-AM  and  WCOD-  George  F.  Gruner,  Fresno 
FM,  all  Richmond,  by  their  for-  (Calif.)  Bee. 
mer  ow’ner,  Wilbur  M.  Havens  Robert  K.  Harrod,  Cincinnati 
of  Richmond,  to  Roy  H.  Park  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  cash  trans-  James  F.  Hoge  Jr.,  Chicago 
action  involv’ed  more  than  $5  Sun-Times. 
million.  Daniel  B.  Hoik,  Washington 

The  acquisition,  which  w’as  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 
approved  by  the  Federal  Com-  Eddie  Keen,  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
munications  Commission,  makes  Journal. 

Park  Broadcasting  one  of  the  Adrian  1.  Lee,  Philadelphia 
largest  broadcast  station  groups  Bulletin. 

owned  by  an  individual  with  its  John  F.  Lohman,  Fargo 

four  VHF  television  stations  (N.  D.)  Forum. 
and  six  radio  properties.  Colin  H.  MsicGuire,  Mont- 

Mr.  Park  was  born  in  Dob-  gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 
son,  N.  C.,  and  was  a  1931  grad-  John  J.  Massaro,  Hartford 
uate  of  North  Carolina  State  (Conn.)  Courant. 

University.  He  lived  and  worked  Raymond  L.  Morton,  Columbia 
in  Raleigh  as  an  editor  until  (S.  C.)  State. 

1942  when  he  moved  to  Ithaca  William  C.  Nelson,  Cedar 
to  purchase  an  advertising  Hapids  (la.)  Gazette. 
agency.  With  the  late  Duncan  g 

Hines,  he  formed  Hines-Park  ,  _  i 

Foods  Inc.,  now  owned  by  the  Journal. 

Procter  and  Gamble  Company.  Michael  W,  Remas,  Wtlltanu- 
_ _  _  port  (Pa.)  Grit. 

Robert  J.  Ritchie,  Camden 
(N,  J.)  Courier-Post. 

I  B  Richard  M.  Saunders,  Pontiae 

"  (Mich.)  Press. 

I  foreign  K.  Barrie  Schmitt,  Providence 

(R.  1.)  Bulletin. 

Neal  J,  Shine,  Detroit  (Mich.) 

1  Press  Club  award  Free  Press. 

I  of  foreign  affairs.  s  Griffin  Singer,  Dallas 

lumn,  “Foreign  doming  News. 

is  transmitted  on  W.  Irwin  Smallwood  Jr., 

qes  a  week  for  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

Jean  Taillefer,  La  Presse, 
Montreal. 

e  from  Richard  B.  Tuttle,  Miami 

1  Herald. 

V  T  ^  Howard  Wolff,  Hackensack 

i  (N’.  J.)  Record. 
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That’s  the  number  of  Unaaec  computers  in  use  tiirai 
out  the  world.  If  you  want  the  typesetting  computer 
leads  all  the  rest  in  total  sales^  then  you  want: 


Now  through  the  use  of  “Keyboard  Shorthand”  a  Linasec  can  save 
enough  perforator  time  to  set  an  extra  galley  for  every  seven  set. 
Keyboard  Shorthand  means  one  code  instead  of  four  to  capitalize 
a  word.  Highly  repetitive  words  such  as  the,  and,  of,  can  be  key¬ 
boarded  in  a  single  stroke.  And  Linasec  is  equipped  to  convert 
these  codes  into  typesetting  language  while  preparing  a  justified 
tape  for  linecasters  or  for  the  Linofilm  Quick. 

Get  the  complete  story  on  Keyboard  Shorthand  and  other  Linasec 
features  from  your  Mergenthaler  man. 


Mergenthaler 


Court  Allows 
Hints  About 
Official  Acts 

Dover,  Ohio 

“Where  a  public  official  has 
been  subjected  to  unsubstanti¬ 
ated  opinions  or  deliberate  mis¬ 
statements  by  a  fellow  citizen  or 
by  the  press,  he  has  a  weapon 
more  lethal  than  a  possible  suit 
for  damages.  Under  our  system 
of  government  counter  argu¬ 
ment,  education  and  public  de¬ 
nials  are  available  to  him  to 
expose  false  charges.” 

Tuscarawas  County  Common 
Pleas  Judge  John  H.  Lamneck 
made  the  comment  in  an  opinion 
dismissing  a  $200,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Dover  Daily  Re¬ 
porter,  published  by  the  Mans¬ 
field  Journal  Co.,  and  Jay  M. 
Roth,  a  Uhrichsville,  0.,  city 
official. 

In  sustaining  two  defense-sub¬ 
mitted  demurrers.  Judge  Lam¬ 
neck  said  that,  “despite  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  some  excesses  and 
abuses  may  go  unremedied,  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
liberties  are  in  the  long  view 
most  essential  to  enlightened 
opinion  and  right  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  citizen  of  a  democ¬ 
racy.  and  must  not  be  impaired.” 

The  suit  stemmed  from  a 
July  29,  1965,  front  page  story 
in  the  Reporter  which  quoted 
Roth  as  saying  some  councilmen 
were  “wondering”  if  the  water 
board  was  getting  a  kickback 
from  engineers. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  action  was 
Wade  S.  McGuire  of  Dennison, 
0.,  another  water  board  member. 

“A  public  official  certainly  has 
equal  if  not  greater  access  than 
most  private  citizens  to  media  of 
communication,”  Judge  Lamneck 
wrote  concerning  officials’  “more 
lethal  weapon”  to  counter 
printed  criticism. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  k««B  Is  tsuch  with  markstlna, 
advsrtitint,  subliihlnt  and  srashit 
arte  is  Auitrslis  rtad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Publitkad  ffimiglutx 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Csmsr  tutt  A  CIMsIl  Sts.,  Surry  Hilk. 

Sydety,  Aiutralis 


The  judge  made  specific  men¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “wondering” 
in  the  Reporter  story.  “Public 
officials  have  an  inherent  right 
to  ‘wonder’  concerning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  other  public  officials,”  he 
stated. 

“While  the  alleged  statement 
may  be  open  to  criticism,  the 
most  that  can  be  said  against  it 
is  that  it  may  be  a  mere  dis¬ 
tortion  of  fact  or  an  innuendo 
concerning  the  plaintiff.  It  might 
be  construed  to  constitute  a  hint 
of  possible  briberj',  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  the  langu¬ 
age  is  not  so  broad  as  to  impute 
an  indictable  offense.  Imputation 
means  cha7-ging.  It  is  simply  a 
remote  allusion  or  reference  to 
a  person  not  named  or  a  depreci¬ 
atory  hint,”  the  jurist  continued. 

The  plaintiff’s  attorney,  Eu¬ 
gene  Okey  of  Canton,  O.,  argued 
that  newspapers  “do  not  have  an 
absolute  license  to  go  out  and  say 
anything  about  our  public  offi¬ 
cials.” 

• 

For  Spet'iul  Projects 

Appointment  of  Alexander  S. 
Rylander  as  staff  vicepresident 
for  special  projects.  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Kenneth  W.  Bilby, 
executive  vicepresident,  RCA 
Public  Affairs.  Mr.  Rylander 
will  be  responsible  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  various  projects  in  the 
ai-ea  of  corporate  public  affairs. 
He  joined  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  RCA  subsid¬ 
iary,  in  1955  as  director  of  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
director  of  special  events  and 
manager  of  exploitation  and 
publicity  for  Columbia  Pictures. 

• 

Prize  Home  Section 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Home  and  Leisure  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company’s  Sunday  Oklahoman 
has  been  named  the  winner  in 
the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors  (NAREE) 
competition.  Editor  of  the  home 
section.  Jack  Bickham,  received 
the  S75  award  in  Chicago. 


Campus  Press 
Gets  $55,700 
Seminar  Fund 

The  United  States  Student 
Press  Association  will  help  col¬ 
lege  newsmen  and  women  in 
their  jobs  with  a  grant  of 
$55,700  from  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  educational 
foundation. 

The  United  States  Student 
Press  Association  will  conduct 
weekend  seminars  in  February, 
March,  and  April  and  a  five- 
week  seminar  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1966  for  student  editors 
and  some  junior  staff  members, 
students  representing  different 
groups,  professionals,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  experience<l  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Alan  Pifer,  acting  president 
of  Carnegie  Cori)oration,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  this  grant,  said,  “One 
underlying  premise  is  implicit 
in  this  entire  program.  Improved 
campus  communication  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  need.  Students  and  faculty 
need  to  know  more  about  higher 
education  in  general  and  their 
own  institutions  in  particular  so 
that  they  can  play  a  more  crea¬ 
tive  and  constructive  role  in 
determining  policy.  Such  a  role 
can  only  lead  to  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  and  identification 
with  their  institutions.” 

The  purpose  of  the  weekend 
.seminars  is  to  raise  and  analyze 
issues  in  higher  education  and 
discuss  ways  of  presenting  these 
issues  in  the  college  paper.  Each 
seminar  would  be  substantially 
the  same  and  would  be  inclusive 
enough  to  interest  editors  pub¬ 
lishing  daily  papers  as  well  as 
those  publishing  monthly. 

The  summer  seminar  will  be 
for  editors-elect.  Twenty  newly- 
appointed  student  editors  will 
meet  for  five  weeks  of  intensive 
reading,  discussion,  and  writing 
preparatory  to  a  year  ahead  as 
chiefs  of  their  college  papers. 
During  this  session  the  partici¬ 


pants  will  evaluate  the  most 
effective  means  of  analyzing 
various  issues  in  the  <ainpus 
press,  including  source.^  of  in¬ 
formation,  editorial  camjiaigns, 
and  the  conflict  between  students 
as  reporters  and  students  as 
participants. 

The  general  secretary-  of  the 
United  States  Student  Press 
Association,  and  last  year’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Michigan  Daily,  H. 
Neil  Berkson,  said,  “Many  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  have  turned  to 
a  continuing  discussion  of  the 
substantive  issues  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  but  have  been  limited  by 
their  lack  of  perspective.  Three 
years  on  one  campus  provides 
neither  enough  depth  nor  needed 
breadth  to  understand  and  ex¬ 
plain  complicated  events.” 
Through  these  seminars  the  As¬ 
sociation  hopes  to  provide  col¬ 
lege  editors  with  a  broader  per¬ 
spective  of  the  substantive  issues 
of  higher  education. 

• 

5  College  Newspapers 
Get  ‘Pacemaker’  Plaques 

Five  college  newspapers  were 
honored  as  “Pacemakers”  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Associated  Collegi¬ 
ate  Press.  “Pacemaker”  plaques, 
which  are  also  gpven  at  the  higdi 
school  level,  are  emblematic  of 
the  best  in  student  newspapers. 
This  year’s  high  school  presen¬ 
tations  vdll  be  made  next  month 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  co¬ 
sponsoring  National  Scholastic 
Press  Association  in  Chicago. 

Representatives  of  four  of  the 
winning  college  newspapers  for 
the  1964-65  school  year  received 
their  awards  Oct.  22  at  ACP’s 
conference  in  San  Francisco. 
The  recipients  were  the  Skiff, 
Texas  Christian  University, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Redlan^ 
Bulldog,  University  of  Red¬ 
lands,  Redlands,  Calif.;  BU 
News,  Boston  University,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  and  the  Daily 
Texan,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.  The  fifth  plaque 
was  presented  Oct.  21  to  the 
Falcon  Times  of  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College,  Miami,  Fla.,  in 
a  local  ceremony  arranged  by 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  rep¬ 
resenting  ANPA.  Falcon  Times 
staffers  were  unable  to  attend 
the  San  Francisco  meeting. 

• 

Weeklies  to  Merge 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Santa  Rosa  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  formed  to 
consolidate  Santa  Rosa’s  two 
weeklies,  the  Herald  and  the 
News.  Dale  Sipe  and  George 
Chase  are  their  respective  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Herald  has  been 
published  for  67  years;  the 
News  was  established  in  1950 
by  a  real  estate  developer. 
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Throughout  the  United  States 


/‘holographed  in  Merieo  Citg  by  United  Preet  International  Compix 


in  Mexico 


COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 

In  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and  throughout  the  free  world,  thousands  of 
skilled  men  with  pride  in  their  paper,  insist  on  Wood  Flong  mats.  As  specialists, 
they  recognize  the  “better  difference"  in  their  results  with  Wood  Flong  mats.  And 
—they  also  know  Wood  Flong  Corporation  is  a  specialist,  too,  because  weVe  been 
making  mats,  and  only  mats,  for  53  long  years.  So-when  you  want  better  print¬ 
ing,  try  Wood  Flong  mats . . .  they’re  really  a  better  mat! 

SUPIR  HONGS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  ElONGS  •  H-T-P  AMTS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPECIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  AMTS 
•  GREEN  BAKtD  MATS  •  SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AO  MATS 


Ona  piaea  SUPER  FLONG  no-paek  mat-A  NEW  EKA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  OHIoo:  8B1  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-29BO 

SBRVIMO  TMB  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  BXCLUSIVBLY  SIMCB  1S11 


If  you*  re  in  the  newspaper  business  your  advertising  belongs  in  the  Year  Book! 


Here  is 
the  book 
that  tells 
all  about  newspapers  in 
1966  -  the  book  that  the 
entire  industry  will  be 
using  regularly  all  year. . . 

E&P  1966  YEAR  BOOK 
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Journalistic  Art  Shown  at  Gallery 


A  newspaper  profifs  promotion-wise  from  talent  in  the  family. 


By  (ieorjie  Will 

What  started  out  as  solely  an 
eslitorial  art  department  activ¬ 
ity  developed  into  a  solid  com¬ 
munity  service  promotion  for 
.Wewsdny,  the  Lonp  Island,  N.  Y. 
daily. 

It  begfan  with  an  invitation  to 
editorial  art  director  Paul  Back 
from  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Emily  Lowe  Gallery  at 
Hof.stra  University,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y.  Mr,  Ingersoll  had  seen 
Newsday’s  abstract  art  and  pop¬ 
art  promotion  posters  on  the 
platforms  of  the  Lons  Island 
Rail  Road,  as  well  as  the  oils, 
water-colors  and  other  paintings 
and  sculpture  produced  by  News- 
day’s  artists  in  their  off-duty 
hours.  All  deserved  display  in  a 
gallery  under  show  conditions, 
lie  felt,  and  he  suggested  a  de¬ 
partment  show  combining  com¬ 
mercial  and  fine  art. 

Back  and  nine  other  artists, 
including  Ken  Cook,  editorial 
cartoonist,  agreed  to  submit  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  show  opened  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  and  is  drawing  record 
crowds.  Meanwhile,  Newsday’s 
promotion  department,  under 
Dave  George,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  and  Steve  Hills,  assistant, 
found  pictures  and  copy  on  the 
show  much  in  demand,  by  art 
and  newspaper  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  Stories  and  pictures  ran 
in  Newsday,  and  in  the  Hofstra 
University  paper. 

In  a  catalog  for  visitors  to 
the  show.  Back  said: 

“Contemporary  commercial  art 
has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
saccharine  love  story  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  old  magazines,  the 
wordy,  crowded,  noisy  advertise¬ 
ments  of  pre-war  years.  The  gap 
between  fine  and  commercial  art 


in  smart  publishing  and  pro¬ 
moting  today  is  very  narrow.” 

“In  inter\newing  an  artist, 
who  is  applying  for  an  opening, 
I  am  intere.sted  in  .seeing  his 
commercial  portfolio  and,  per¬ 
haps,  mo.st  important,  his  paint¬ 
ings.  It  is  in  his  fine  art  that  I 
can  see  the  potential  growth  of 
his  commercial  growth.” 

The  success  of  this  exhibit  has 
helped  to  identify  Newsday  with 
the  cultural  life  of  the  Long 
Island  Community  and  helped  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  News- 
day  staff  artists  among  area 
educators  and  art  patrons. 

*  *  « 

OUR  PROBLEMS— The  Phil- 
luielphia  Inquirer  has  reprinte<l 
a  series  of  15  two-page  features 
outlining  and  explaining  the 
backgrounds  of  current  crises. 
Each  featuro  consists  of  a  full- 
color  page  and  a  black-and-white 
page.  Subject  matters  includes: 
Poverty,  Education,  Space,  Race, 
Natural  Resources,  Crime,  Com¬ 
munism  and  Vietnam.  The  re- 
po}‘ts  were  reprinted  on  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  own  presses  and,  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  special  folio  and 
mailed  to  a  complete  advertising 
and  agency  list. 

*  *  « 

SKI  AND  STAY— “I  liope  it 
snows,”  says  the  pensive  car¬ 
toon  figure  on  the  cover  of  a 
brochure  mailed  recently  by  the 
New  York  Timed.  The  double¬ 
fold  mailing  piece  tells  the  story 
of  the  Times’  “Ski  and  Stay” 
pages,  published  every  Thursday 
in  the  sports  pages  and  Sundays 
in  the  Travel  Section  of  the 
Times  for  the  duration  of  the 
skiing  season.  Inside  of  the 
piece  is  a  giant  reproduction  of 


a  ski-lift  .scene,  accompanie«i  by 
.statistics  on  the  buying  power 
of  patrons  of  the  winter  sport. 
An  enclosure  is  a  full-size  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  typical  ski  page 
from  la.st  wintei-.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Times’  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

«  *  * 

HO.MEMAKERS— More  and 
more  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
metropolitan  area  women  are 
buying  convenience  items,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Homemaker  Surv’ey' 
No.  18,  released  by  the  Mintie- 
apolid  Star  and  Tribune.  The 
survey  of  brands  on  hand  and 
in  u.se  .shows  that  women  18 
years  and  older  arc  relying 
more  on  convenience  products, 
such  as  frozen  foods,  cake  mixes, 
paper  towels  and  plastic  food 
wrappings.  The  percentage  of 
women  buying  frozen  .sea  food, 
for  instance,  jumped  to  48.9  per¬ 
cent  from  43  percent  last  year, 
and  40.7  percent  in  1963. 

More  than  115  categories 
covered  in  Homemaker  No.  18 
are  presented  as  loose  data  pages 
in  a  special  folder.  This  loose- 
leaf  format  makes  it  possible  to 
give  advertisers  and  agencies  in¬ 
formation  only  on  the  product 
categories  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Major  categories  sur¬ 
veyed  include  food,  meat,  health 
and  beauty'  aids,  paper  products, 
soaps  and  cleansers,  appliances, 
lingerie,  lawn  products  and 
shopping  habits.  In  most  cases, 
individual  data  sheet  .shows 
yearly  product  standings  back 
to  1962  for  Minneapolis  and  to 
1963  for  the  metro  area. 

The  folder  contains  Upper 
Midwest  (Minnesota,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  South  Dakota  and  Western 
Wi.sconsin)  market  facts,  a  10- 


point  profile  of  the  Twin  Cities 
area  homtnnaker,  circulation  and 
coverage  figures,  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  Star  and  Tribune 
advertising  plans. 

if  t  ■* 

EXECUTIVE  READER 
SHIP — A  whopping  86  mt  of 
every  100  .Michigan  exccutive.s 
read  daily  editions  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Fresd,  according  to  an 
Executive  Readership  Study  of 
Detroit  Newspaper  ju.st  released. 
The  study  is  compo.sed  of  thre«‘ 
.separate  surveys,  each  cointucted 
by'  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  Included 
are  surveys  of  Michigan  auto¬ 
motive  executives,  Michigan  cor-  i 
l)oiation  presidents,  and  Detroit 
adv'ertising  agency  exe<'utive.<!.  I 
Questionnaires  mailed  to  the 
three  groups  averaged  a  !I5  i)er- 
cent  return.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Cy  Brown,  national 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

YOUTH  LETTER  FORU.M- 
Last  month  the  Has/eidtoien 
(Md.)  HeraUl-Muil  kicke<l  off  it.s 
newe.st  youth  program,  a  “Youth 
Lettcc  Foi'um.”  The  program 
was  started,  according  to  pro¬ 
motion  manager  Wayne  Powell, 
to  get  young  |>eople’s  opinions  on 
World  situations.  The  Hagers¬ 
town  papers  decided  to  devote  a 
large  chunk  of  their  €*ditorial 
pages  once  a  wrck  to  encourage 
kids  to  write  about  anything 
from  school  situations  to  city, 
state,  national  and  international 
problems.  Signatures  and  school 
identification  were  requii'ed,  and 
a  $25  .savings  bond  was  offered 
for  the  best  letter  each  month. 
After  30  days,  the  Herald-Mail 
had  received  enough  letters  to 
fill  more  than  two  columns  of 
letters  each  week  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

*  «  * 

PHOTO  SHOW— The  Mid¬ 
west  Photo  Show,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Michigan  Photographic 
Representatives  Association  and 
the  Detroit  News  drew'  record 
crowds  for  a  three-day  showing 
earlier  this  month.  Featured 
w'ere  exhibits  including  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  photo 
equipment,  clinics,  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  color  photogrraphy. 
Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  be.st 
pictures  taken  at  the  show.  A 
salon  of  prize-winning  pictures 
in  color  and  black-and-w'hite 
W'ere  on  display. 

*  * 

AD  SERIES — An  advertising 
campaign  on  behalf  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  launched 
during  New'spaper  Week  by  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Assn.  The  campaign  is  designed 
to  extend  for  over  a  period  of 
months. 

McCann-Erickson  (Hawaii),  ' 
Inc.,  was  selected  to  produce  I 
three  series  of  three  ads  each. 
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NEWSPAPERS! 

More  than  5000 
newspaper 
advertisers  and 
prospects . . . 
and  their 
advertising 
agencies . . .  use 
the  Year  Book 
as  a  primary 
source  of  data 
about  the  news¬ 
paper  industry 

(see  under  this 
flap  for  a  partial 
list  of  Year  Book 
users.) 
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LEADING  AGENCIES 
WHERE  THE  LATEST 
E&P  YEAR  BOOK 
IS  IN  REGULAR  USE  . . . 

Attkin-Kynett  Co.,  Inc. 

Allied  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
Associated  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Ted  Bates  fc  Company,  Inc. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 
Benton  I;  Bowles,  Inc. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  McCarty,  Inc. 
Bozell  t  Jacobs,  Inc. 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc. 

Harold  Cabot  &  Company,  Inc. 
Campbell-Ewald  Company 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc. 

Cargill,  Wilson  &  Acree,  Inc. 

Chirurg  &  Cairns,  Inc. 

Cole  &  Weber,  Inc. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 

The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc. 

Daniel  &  Charles,  Inc. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Company 
Doner-Harrison,  Inc. 

Doremus  &  Company 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 

Erwin  Wasey,  Inc. 

William  Esty  Company,  Inc. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc. 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc. 

Clinton  E.  Frank,  Inc. 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc. 

Gardner  Advertising  Company 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard,  Inc. 

Grant  Advertising,  Inc. 

Gray  &  Rogers,  Inc. 

Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

The  Griswold-Eshleman  Company 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli,  Inc. 

Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc. 

Hixson  &  Jorgensen,  Inc. 

Hoefer,  Dieterich  &  Brown,  Inc. 
Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc. 

C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Company,  Inc. 

Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc. 

James  Lovick,  Limited 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. 

J.  M.  Mathes,  Incorporated 
Maxon,  Inc. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc. 

Needham  &  Grohmann,  Incorporated 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  Inc. 

Dgiivy,  Benson  &  Mather  Inc. 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois,  Inc. 

Reach,  McClinton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Ross  Roy,  Inc. 

The  Rumrill  Company,  Inc. 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc 
Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner,  Inc. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
VanSant,  Dugdale  and  Co.,  Inc. 

Wesley  Advertising  Inc. 

West,  Weir  &  Bartel,  Inc. 
Winius-Brandon  Company 
Wunderman,  Ricotta  &  Kline,  Inc. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 


TOP  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS  AMONG 
HUNDREDS  WHO  USE 
E&P  YEAR  BOOK  . . . 


5  reasons  why  the 
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AmwIcn  AiriiMS 
Alistiti  hmvMM  CMpiay 
Arnow  A  Conpiay 
AMwicaN  BrMrtcttthif  Conpaiiy 
AirFraict 

AmmIcm  oh  Company 
Ammican  Can  Company 
Brantir  Intarnational  Airways 
Canada  On  Corporation 
Tko  Coca^ola  Company 
Clairol,  Incorporated 
Continantal  Oil  Carp. 

Com  Prodnets  Company 
CampboH's  Soap  Co. 

Colombia  BroadCMting  Company 
Coinmbia  Pictaros  Corp. 

Continantai  Airlinas 
L  L  Da  Pont  do  Nomoars  Co. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 
Eastam  Air  Lines,  inc. 

Ford  Motor  Company 
Cenoral  Foods  Corporation 
Gonorai  Moton  Corporation 
Gonoral  Mills  Company 
Tht  Groat  AAP  Toa  Co. 

FIrostono  Tbo  A  Robber  Company 
Gonoral  Tim  A  Rabber  Co. 

Grace  Lin«,  lac. 

Hambio  OH  A  Rofininf  Co. 

L  F.  Hatton  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Tko  Kollon  Company 
Kimborty  Ctek  Corporation 
Kaisar  Alaminam  A  Ckomical  Corp. 
Levor  Brotkors  Company 
Liaott  A  Myan  Tobacco  Co. 
Moore-McConaack  Linos,  Inc. 
National  Airliaos 
National  Biscait  Company 
National  h-oadcastinf  Company 
National  Dairy  Prodacts  Corp. 
National  Distillers  Products  Co. 
Paramoant  Pictaros  Cmii. 

PepsMioia  Company 
Pan  American  World  Airways 
Pepperidgo  Farm,  Inc. 

J.  C.  Pemoy,  inc. 

The  Pilisbary  Company 
Pmdontial  Insaranco  Co.  of  America 
The  Qaakor  Oats  Company 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Rovien,  Inc. 

Sckonloy  IndastriM,  Inc. 

Sinclair  OH  Corporation 
San  Oil  Company 
Soaitest  Foods,  Inc. 

Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company 
Soars,  Rooback  A  Company 
SwHt  A  Compmiy 
Sboraton  Corporation  of  America 
Trans  World  AirlHms,  inc. 

Tko  Travoiors  Insaranco  Co. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
Unitod  Air  Linos 
United  States  Stool  Corporation 
VoNuwagon  of  Amorica,  Inc. 
Wostingkoaso  Electric  Corp. 

Warner  Brotkors  Pictiiros  Corp. 


is  an  effective 
advertising  medium  to. . . 


PROMOTE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


SELL  EQUIPMENT,  SUPPLIES,  SERVICES 
TO  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Exclusive,  unduplicated  editorial  content  makes 
the  Year  Book  well  read,  thoroughly  used  throughout 
the  entire  year  as  a  primary  research  .source  of 
information  for  and  about  newspapers. 


Thorough  coverage  of  important  buying  influences  with 
paid  circulation  assures  exposure  of  your  advertising 
copy.  (See  the  Lsting  in  the  brochure  of  leading 
newspaper  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  that 
are  regular  Year  Book  subscribers  and  users. 


Year-’round  use  of  the  Year  Book  keeps  your  advertising 
story  alive  and  working  for  you,  over  and  over. 


Industry  acceptance  of  the  E&P  Year  Book  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  extensively  quoted  as  the  authoritative 
source  of  newspaper  industry  information. 


Advertising  effectiveness  of  the  Year  Book  is  evidenced 
by  the  extensive  list  of  continuing  advertisers.  108 
newspapers  and  newspaper  groups  advertised  in  the  1965 
edition,  more  than  100  other  advertisers  told  Year  Book 
subscribers  of  their  services  and  products  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 
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RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  TODAY  FOIjEA 

Doesn’t  your  advertising  belong  in 


ER  YEAR  BOOK 


IH 


To  promote  your  newspaper: 

NEWSPAPER  INFORMATION  SECTION 


Used  throughout 
the  year  by  big- 
budget  nemrspeper 
advertisers  and 
their  advertising 
agencies  as  a 
basic  data  source! 


Complete,  up-to-date  listings  on  oil  U.S.  and  Conodion  doily 
and  Sunday  newspapers . . .  information  on  circulotion,  popu¬ 
lation,  address,  telephone,  advertising  and  circulation  rotes, 
advertising  representatives,  wire  services,  color  availability, 
supplements,  split  runs,  broadcast  affiliates,  group  member¬ 
ship,  special  editions  . . .  latest  lists  of  executives,  depart¬ 
mental  editors. 

Individual  listings  of  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  doily  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  with  data  as  above. 

Directory  of  over  8,000  U.S.  weekly  and  bi-weekly  news¬ 
papers,  day  of  publication,  address,  editor  and  publisher, 
advertising  rate,  and  printing  process. 

Directory  of  newspapers  of  Latin  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australasia. 

Foreign  language,  special  service  and  negro  newspapers 
published  in  the  U.S. 

Daily  newspaper  groups,  U.S.  and  Canada,  supplements  and 
magazines,  joint  ownership,  group  units,  networks. 

Ready  reckoner  of  newspaper  advertising  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions,  all  U.S.  states  and  Canadian  provinces,  with  basic  data 
for  space  buyers. 


To  sell  to  newspapers: 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  SECTION 
. . .  with  complete 
information  on  all 
newspaper  services, 
equipment  and 
supplies... used  in 
all  newspaper 
departments! 


Newspaper  advertising  representatives,  with  names  of  execu¬ 
tives  and  staff  members,  addresss  and  phone  numbers  of 
branches  in  various  cities,  lists  of  newspapers  represented  by 
each  firm. 

Newspaper  news  and  feature  services,  syndicates,  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  with  names  and  addresses. 

Alphobetical  directory  of  newspaper  mechanical  equipment, 
suppliers,  and  services. 

Newspaper  suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equipment,  and 
by  newspaper  deportment. 

Lists  of  newspaper  advertising  and  editorial  mot  services. 

Tabulation  of  mechanical  equipment  in  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspaper  plants. 

Data  on  journalism  schools,  awards  for  journalism,  advertis¬ 
ing,  typography,  etc.,  books  on  newspaper  subjects. 

Directory  of  major  U.S.,  and  Canadian  advertising  agencies, 
responsible  for  most  newspaper  advertising. 


OiEAR-LONG  SELLING  OPPORTUNITY! 

inipcyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry?'? 


SELLING  TO 
NEWSPAPERS? 

There’s  a 

Year  Book 

/ 

section  or 
department  for 
your  product 
or  service 

. . .  read  and 
used  by  your 
newspaper 
customers  and 
prospects  in 

I 

nearly  every 
newspaper , 
plant. 


MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

Printed  letterpress.  Engravings  should  be 
flush  mounted.  Half-tones,  100-screen. 
Mats  not  acceptable. 

Advertising  size  requirements,  as  follows: 

Width  Depth 


1  page  . 7%"  x  10'/»" 

%  page  (two  columns)  . 3%*  x  1014" 


Width  Depth 

(three  columns)  . x  6%" 

(four  columns) . 7%"  x  5'/'*" 

14  page  (two  columns)  . 3%"  x  6%" 

(three  columns)  . 5"/'*"  x  4'4" 

%  page  (one  column) . 1  x  10 Vs" 

(two  columns)  . 3%"  x  5'/'*" 

14  page  (one  column) . 1  %"  x  5'/'*" 

(two  columns)  . 3%"  x  2'4" 


RATES:  Full  page,  $595;  half-page,  $345;  quarter-page,  $204;  eighth- 
page,  $122;  sixteenth-page,  $75;  or  your  contract  rates  apply. 


YEAR  BOOK 


t 


of  Bmincss  For  Your 


Court  Ruling 
Limits  Access 
To  Records 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  riKht  to  inspect  public 
tlocunients  and  recoixls  is  not 
absolute,  the  Wisconsin  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  i-uled  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  involvinK  a  news})aper  jiub- 
lisher’s  etfoils  to  inspect  a  re¬ 
port  on  alleged  police  bioitality 
in  Waukesha. 

The  court  ordered  the  case  re¬ 
turned  to  Waukesha  Circuit 
Judge  Clair  Voss  with  the  in¬ 
structions  that  he  review  his 
earlier  decision — permitting  in¬ 
spection  of  the  report — along 
certain  guidelines. 

The  <lecision  said  that  situa¬ 
tions  when  the  public  interest 
would  justify  refusal  to  (lermit 
inspection  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  on  a  ca.se-to-case  basis. 

The  case  started  with  Henry 
A.  Youmans,  publisher  of  the 
Waukesha  Freeman,  asking  that 
a  i-eport  on  alleged  mistreat¬ 
ment  of  pi  isoners  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  after  City  Atty.  John  Buck- 
ley  ivfused  to  tiennit  inspection. 

Judge  Voss  i-uled  in  January 
that  the  report  was  public.  His 
ruling  was  appealed  by  Wau¬ 
kesha  Mayor  Harold  Owens. 

Iliirni  Oil! weighs  Right 

Chief  Justice  George  R.  Cur¬ 
rie  said: 

“There  may  be  situations 
where  the  harm  done  in  the 
public  interests  may  outweigh 
the  right  of  a  member  of  the 
public  to  have  access  to  par¬ 
ticular  i-ecords  or  documents. 
Thus,  the  one  must  be  balanced 
against  tbe  other  in  determining 
whether  to  permit  inspection.” 

The  decision  would  permit 
public  officials  to  refuse  inspec¬ 
tion,  giving  a  reason.  A  judge 
would  then  decide  whether  the 
reason  is  enough  to  bar  public 
scrutiny  of  certain  records. 

Justice  Currie  stated  that  “the 
public  interest  to  be  seiwed  by 
permitting  inspection  is  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  whether  de¬ 
fendant  mayor  has  been  derelict 
in  his  duty  in  not  instigating 
discijjlinaiy  proceedings  against 
policemen  because  of  wrongful 
conduct  disclosed  in  the  report. 

“If  the  report  contains  state¬ 
ments  of  persons  having  first 
hand  knowledge,  which  disclose 
police  misconduct,  the  fact  that 
reputations  may  be  damaged 
would  not  outweigh  the  benefit 
to  the  public  interest  in  obtain¬ 
ing  inspection. 

“On  the  other  hand  state¬ 
ments  based  upon  hearsay  or 
suspicion,  or  inconclusive  in  na¬ 


ture,  would  be  of  small  public 
benefit  if  made  public,  and 
might  do  great  hann  to  reputa¬ 
tions.” 

Mayor  Owens  and  Buckley 
have  contended  that  making  the 
report  public  might  damage  the 
city  or  reputations  of  policemen. 

• 

Clinic  Promotes 
More  Church  News 


Chaku)TTe,  N.  C. 

Approximately  125  ministers 
and  church  staff  members  re- 
ccmtly  received  guidance  on  how 
to  publicize  religious  events  and 
happenings. 

Serving  as  )»anelists  in  the 
Charlotte  \ews  Religious  News 
Clinic  were  William  P.  Lamkin 
of  Atlanta,  director  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  News  Service;  Perry 
.Morgan,  editor  of  the  News; 
John  Borchert,  .Methoclist  Infor¬ 
mation  director  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Sue  Creighton,  News  re¬ 
ligion  reporter;  and  R.  J.  Alan- 
der,  advertising  director  of  the 
Charlotte  News  and  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Ohserrer. 

Mr.  Lamkin  told  the  audience: 
“Both  the  church  and  the  news- 
paiier  have  products  to  .sell.  The 
newspaper  is  a  highly  perish¬ 
able  product,  but  the  church’s 
pro<luct  is  probably  the  only 
product  in  the  world  which  can 
l>e  guaranteed  for  eternity.” 

.Mr.  Morgan  said,  “Quite 
frankly  I  think  you  and  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
religious  activities  in  this  area 
are  adequately  reported.  Very 
little  shows  of  the  faces  and 
lives  of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  make  the  church  machinery 
work.  And  there  is  very  little 
about  new  programs  new  ideas, 
and  new  approaches. 

“A  church  member  will  go 
alwut  town  telling  about  the 
traffic  jam  caused  by  a  heavy 
turnout  of  teenagers  at  his 
church  on  Sunday  night,  but 
does  he  tell  his  local  newspaper? 
Not  very  often. 

“Would  it  have  meant  some¬ 
thing  for  a  citizen  of  Charlotte 
to  read  about  these  teenagers  on 
the  same  day  he  pondered  the 
headlines  about  boys  burning 
their  draft  cards?  I  think  so.” 

• 

Rewar<l  for  StorieH 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Harry  Pearson,  investigative 
and  |K)litical  reporter  for  the 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  is  being 
awarded  the  1965  Communica¬ 
tions  Conservation  Award  of 
the  Arkansas  Wildlife  Federa¬ 
tion.  Five  feature  articles  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Buffalo  River 
country  of  North  Arkansas  for 
this  newspaper  formed  the 
basis  for  the  award. 
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EQUIPMENT 


IS  GOOD 
EQUIPMENT 

In  addition  to  the  tradition¬ 
al  Wood  standard  of  high 
quality  and  precision  con¬ 
struction,  every  Wood  machine  is  backed  by 
years  of  intensive  research  and  field  testing. 
The  slogan  “If  it's  Wood  .  .  .  It’s  good”  is  not 
just  an  idle  statement  .  .  .  it’s  a  fact! 
NEWSPAPER  LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT  ■  The 
Wood  Custom  75  ■  The  Scott  Super  70  ■  The 
Scott  Standard  70  ■  Wood  Five 
Color  Unit  ■  Scott  Four  Color 
Unit. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES— Four 
plate  wide  Newspaper  and 
Commercial  web  offset  presses. 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  — 

NEW  STANDARD  PONY  AUTO¬ 
PLATE  —  NEW  HEAVY  DUTY 
PONY  AUTOPLATE  ■  Tension- 
plate  Heavy  Duty  Autoplate  ■ 

Special  Autoplate  ■  Special 
Tensionplate  Autoplate  ■  Super- 
matic  Autoplate  ■  Tensionplate 
Supermatic  Autoplate  ■  Color  Plate  Pre-Reg¬ 
istering  Machine  ■  Tensionplate  Automiller. 

AUXILIARY  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  ■  Wood  Mat 
Pre-Dryer  ■  Wood  Vac- 
uum  Mat  Former  ■ 
S  Wood  Curved  Plate  Rout- 
^  er  ■  Wood  Router  Bit 

Sharpener. 

WEB  CONTROL  and  CONVERTING  EQUIPMENT 

■  Doctor  Machines  Slitter-Re-winders  ■  Web 
Guides  ■  Slitters  ■  Unwind-Rewind  Stands 

■  Turret  Stand  Unwinds-Rewinds. 

SPECIAL  PRODUCTS  _ _ _ 

■  Wood  Type  tape 
Perforators  ■  Wood 
On-line  Blenders  ■ 

Wood  Off-line  Blend¬ 
ers  ■  Wood  Five  Ram 
Direct  Pressure  Press 

■  Wood  Proof  Press. 
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news-people 


W*»ler  Halliburton 


Editor  l8  Appointed 
For  New  Supplement 

McGraw-Hill  Inc.,  has  acquired 
a  30%  interest  in  Dimensions 
In  Living,  Elmer  Wexler,  editor 
and  publisher,  reported  this 
week.  Preparing  for  publication 
of  the  first  issue,  April  4,  Mr. 
Wexler  also  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Arthur  Halliburton, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  as  managing  editor. 

Approximately  400  weekly  and 
small  daily  newspapers,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  4,000,- 
000,  will  distribute  the  supple¬ 
ment  monthly,  Mr.  Wexler  said. 

American  Newspaper  Repre- 
.sentatives  is  soliciting  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  supplement  on  the 
basis  of  $25,000  per  page,  full 
color  or  black-and-white. 

Mr.  Halliburton  has  been  in 
public  relations  work  since  the 

ETerythiag 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Homing 

Evening 

Sunday 


That*s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

National  Representatives: 
Ctesmet,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


Mirror  closed  two  years  ago.  He 
is  also  publisher  of  the  Slidell 
(La.)  St.  Tammany  Times,  a 
weekly  which  will  be  one  of  the 
distributors  of  the  new  supple¬ 
ment.  He  was  associated  with  the 
Mirror  Sunday  Magazine  for 
nearly  12  years,  both  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  editor  and  writer. 

*  .  * 

Ellis  Multon — from  adver¬ 
tising  .sales  manager  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Meridi- 
(171  (Miss.)  Star,  with  J.  E. 
Stranm:,  former  ad  director, 
moving  to  Radio  Station 
WMOX  as  .sales  manager. 

«  *  * 

Charles  T.  Schuck  —  from 
night  sports  editor  of  the  Cam- 
dim  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  to 
sports  editor  of  the  weekly 
Catholic  Star  Herald,  Cam¬ 
den. 

*  .  * 

Milton  Carland  has  joined 
the  AP  staff  at  Fargo,  N.  Da¬ 
kota. 

*  *  . 

William  A.  McNamara,  a 
former  Proindenre  (R.  I.)  Jour- 
nai  reporter  who  has  been  pre.ss 
secretary  to  Gov.  John  A.  Notte 
Jr.,  has  lieen  appointed  acting 
director  of  Progress  for  Provi¬ 
dence  Inc.,  the  city’s  anti-pov¬ 
erty  organization,  at  $14,000  a 
year. 

*  *  * 

Maxinf:  M.  Cates — from  re¬ 
porter,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times, 
to  director  of  publicity  at  Rad¬ 
ford  College,  Radford,  V a. 

C  V  c 

John  D.  Wiluams,  Washing- 
t(7n  (D.  C.)  Post — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 

«  .  * 

JiaiOMB  I.  Colman,  a  former 
advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sunday  Mirror  Mag¬ 
azine — now  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  Law  Publishing  Co., 


publisher  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal. 

*  .  . 

Donau)  Pride,  who  has  been 
Clearwater  Bureau  chief,  has 
been  named  chief  of  the  St.. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times’  Bu¬ 
reau  in  'Tallahassee,  replacing 
Martin  Waldron  a  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Netv  York  Times. 

.  «  « 

Robert  N.  Henderson,  for¬ 
mer  Bradenton  Bui-eau  chief 
and  more  recently  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Thnes  copy 
desk,  has  been  named  chief  of 
the  Times’  Clearwater  Bureau. 
*  *  . 

Stan  Witwer,  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has 
been  reappointed  to  a  third 
four-year  term  on  the  Florida 
Educational  Television  Commis¬ 
sion  by  Gov.  Haydon  Burns. 

«  .  . 

Robert  E.  Rhodes,  a  former 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Ga/rden  City  (N.  Y.)  News- 
day — promoted  from  associate 
editor  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Janescville  (Wis.)  Daily 
Gazette.  He  succeeds  George  A. 
Kalvelage,  who  will  retire  Dec. 
31  after  48  years  of  service  to 
the  newspaper. 

V  ♦  « 

Peter  Bowles — new  staff  re- 


Exe<!utive  Changen 
In  Expansion  Program 

Canton,  Ill. 

A  series  of  changes  have  been 
announced  in  the  executive 
.structure  of  the  Carfton  Daily 
Ledger. 

John  B.  Winsor,  who  had 
lieen  secretary  and  business 
manager,  is  now  president  and 
publisher.  He  succeeds  his 
mother,  Harriet  B.  Winsor,  who 
is  now  chairman  of  the  board. 

C.  L.  Fetterer,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  is  now  vicepi-esi- 
dent  in  charge  of  commercial 
printing. 

The  new  general  manager  is 
Robert  G.  Fordyce,  who  comes 
to  Canton  from  the  Martin^: 
Ferry  (O.)  Times-Leader  where 
he  was  editor  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

Mr.  Winsor  .said  that  Mr. 
Fordyce  also  would  assist  him 
in  his  expansion  plans.  He  said 
he  is  interested  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  new  ])iibli.shing  prop¬ 
erties. 


porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Donald  T.  McClean,  a  report¬ 
er  and  editor  with  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  newspapers  before  going 
into  public  relations  work  11 
years  ago — appointed  Vancou¬ 
ver  manager  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Services  Limited. 

*  *  * 

Bud  Elsie,  City  Hall  report¬ 
er  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Provmce  —  the  Real  Estate 
Board’s  annual  award. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Strassmbyer — ap¬ 
pointed  society  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer, 
replacing  Molly  Bellamy  — 
now  associate  society  editor. 

*  *  * 

J.  W.  Gunderson — from  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Mesabi 
Daily  News  at  Virginia,  Minn., 
to  display  advertising  manager 
of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une.  He  succeeds  William  Par- 
rent,  who  resigned. 


Advice  .  .  .  Information  .  .  .  Humor 

MAN  to  man 

by  Bill  Thomas 

j  Her*  is  the  different  weekend  column  that 
I  takes  a  fresh  approach  to  men's  interest  sub- 
I  jects  .  .  .  from  masculine  attire  to  feminine 
desire.  Light  and  bright,  it's  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  men  should  be  men  and 
women  should  be  aware  of  it. 

About  500  words.  Ulus.  Inquiro  for  current  samples. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Av*..  Maw  York  10017  212-YU  *-7625 
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Sowion  WitH  A 
8uitt~tn  StKon 


by 

Julian  P.  Van  Winkle,  Jr. 

Pmldant 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louitvilla,  Kanlucky 
Established  1849 


Late  one  winter  day,  driving 
home  from  a  quail  hunt  deep 
down  in  Kentucky,  I  picked  up 
a  country  fellow  who  “allowed” 
he  was  headed  for  town. 

Upon  questioning  him  I 
learned  he  aimed  to  buy  a  pint 
in  Hopkinsville,  the  County 
Seat.  “Do  you  make  this  trip 
often?”  I  asked.  “Couple  of 
times  a  week,”  he  replied. 

“Five  miles  is  a  long  piece  to 
walk  for  whiskey,”  I  suggested. 
“Why  don’t  you  buy  a  case  and 
take  it  home  and  keep  it?” 

“I  tried  that.  Mister!”  he 
replied,  “but  the  liquor  I  buy  is 
so  good  it  just  won’t  keep.” 

I  was  even  more  delighted  to 
hear  his  favorite  was  Old  Fitz. 

Being  among  those  who 
encourage  moderate  use  of  our 
celebrated  product,  I  agree  that 
wear  and  tear  on  shoe  leather  is 
preferable  to  the  temptation  to 
nip  too  freely.  Yet,  such  con¬ 
sideration  has  never  deterred  us 
from  imparting  a  flavor  so  de¬ 
licious  to  Old  Fitzgerald  as  to 
make  it  just  “too  good  to  keep.” 

“Trouble  with  some  whis¬ 
kies,”  a  friend  of  ours  once  re¬ 
marked,  “your  first  drink  never 
seems  to  call  for  a  second.”  Not 
so  with  our  famous  Bourbon. 
Your  first  invites  another, 
leaving  such  satisfying  flavor  on 
the  tongue  there  is  seldom  need 
for  a  third. 

Such  persistence  of  flavor 
springs  from  a  tedious  and  costly 
recipe,  not  found  elsewhere.  This 
calls  for  more  leisurely  mashing, 
slower  fermenting  and  low  proof 
distillation,  which  in  turn 
{jermits  our  Old  Fitzgerald  to 
mature  to  a  satin-smoothness  in 
its  oaken  aging  cask. 

An  inner  circle  of  Bourbon 
scholfus  seem  to  agree  that  Old 
Fitzgerald  is  indeed  “too  good 
to  keep.”  We  invite  you  to  join 
this  moderate  group  in  their 
appreciation  of  it. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Bonded  100  Proof 


AWARDS  are  presented  by  Rosalind  Massow,  ri9ht  of  Parade,  president  of  the  Newspaper  Women's 
Club  of  New  York.  From  Left — Judith  Crist,  Herald  Tribune,  criticism;  Edith  J.  Cahill,  World-Tele9ram, 
news  story;  Harriet  Van  Horne,  World-Tele9ram,  column;  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  Times,  feature,  and 
Ernest  Tidyman,  actin9  women's  pa9e  editor.  Times,  who  accepted  awards  for  Charlotte  Curtis,  series, 
and  Vir9inia  Lee  Warren,  article  of  interest  to  women. 


Gen.  Ordonez 
Now  a  Publisher 


Marjorie  Brahms  and  Nancy  McCarthy,  students  at  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  winners  of  the  Mary  E.  Watts  Award 
and  the  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  Journalism  Scholarship,  receive 
con9ratulations  from  Rosalind  Massow,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Women's  Club  of  New  York,  at  the  Front  Pa9e  Dinner  Dance. 

Boston  Vets  Elect 

Boston 

Wilton  Vaugh  was  elected 
president  of  the  Boston  Veteran 
Journalists  Association  at  its 
109th  annual  meeting  in  the 
Parker  House,  Nov.  6.  Eleanor 
Collier,  former  secretary,  wa.s 
elected  vdcepresident;  Mark 
Sara  King,  Boston  Globe,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Frank  W.  Lovering, 
fonner  managing  editor  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  treasurer. 
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Savage  Scoff  Dortey 


ALFRED  H.  SAVAGE,  manager  of  personnel  relations  of  the  New  York  News, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  trustee's  advisory  committee  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  He  is  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  is 
active  in  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New  York.  He  is  a 
Yale  graduate. 

JOHN  A.  SCOTT  has  been  named  vicepresident-operations  of  Federated 
Publications  Inc.  which  publishes  newspapers  at  Lafayette  and  Marion,  Ind., 
Lansing  and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Boise,  Idaho.  He  has  been  editor/ 
publisher  of  the  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier:  previously  he  was  with  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth.  He  Is  a  graduate,  cum  laude  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

EUGENE  C.  DORSEY  has  been  promoted  from  associate  publisher  to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stateman  Newspapers  at  Boise,  Idaho,  which  are  owned  by 
Federated  Publications  Inc.  He  Is  a  former  general  manager  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  (III.)  Journal. 


Rev.  RoGEai  L.  Albkight,  a 
former  advertisinf?  manager  of 
the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  — 
named  executive  minister  of  the 
Vermont  Church  Council. 

*  *  « 

WlLLl.AM  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Mavrheider  (N.  H.)  Vuion- 
Leatler  —  electeti  a  trustee  of 
the  Lahey  Clinic  Foundation  of 
Boston. 

*  «  * 

Richard  Mathews  —  re¬ 
signed  from  the  state  desk  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timen 
to  be  assistant  director  of  re¬ 
development  for  the  town  of 
Farmington,  Conn. 

*  ♦ 

•Jim  W.  Gunderson — promot¬ 
ed  to  sports  editor  of  the  La- 
Crouxe  (Wis. )  Trihatu-,  i-eplac- 
ing  Kenneth  O.  Blanchard — 
named  to  the  new  position  of 
makeup  editor. 

*  *  * 

Murray  Francis,  who  had 
been  working  for  other  Owens 
Publications  newspapers  — 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  dazette. 

*  * 

Robert  Johnson,  foi-merly  in 
the  classified  department  at  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle — now 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Ga¬ 

zette. 

*  «  * 

Don  Carson — from  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Calif.)  Independent  to 
the  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette  as 
circulation  manager. 

*  *  • 

Bob  Beckman  —  from  city 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Press-Telegram  to  editor 
of  the  Progress  Section  Snn- 

3« 


day  hulependent.  Press  Tele¬ 
gram.  Vern  Anthony  —  from 
Progress  Section  to  assistant 
editorial  page  editor  and  coor¬ 
dinator  of  features.  Lee  Brown 
— from  rowrite  to  assi.stant  city 
editor.  Press-Telegram. 

♦  *  * 

Tom  McSwain,  formerly  with 
UPI — to  the  AP  staff  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

*  «  « 

Jim  Luther — from  Johnson 
City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle 
staff  to  the  AP  bureau  at  Nash¬ 
ville. 

♦ 

Marion  M.arsh — from  chief 
machinist  to  production  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  systems  and 
machines. 

«  *  « 

Robert  J.  Kelley,  former 
real  estate  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  — 
in  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

V  *  * 

Mrs.  Nanette  Orman — from 
social  reporter  for  the  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hud.son  Dispatch 
to  Bergen  County  roporter; 
Mari  McCloskey — to  the  social 
news  .staff. 

*  *  * 

David  Bernstein,  editor  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun- 
Bulletin — the  award  of  the  New 
York  State  Welfare  Conference 
for  the  layman  making  the 
greatest  contribution  to  social 
betterment  in  the  state,  “pri¬ 
marily  for  editorials  and  news 
stories  interpreting  health  and 
welfare  problems  and  pro¬ 
grams.” 


Journalism  School 
Enrollment  Gains 

Journalism  school  enrollments 
have  hit  an  all  time  high  this 
fall,  breaking  a  16-year-old 
record.  There  are  19,229  men 
and  women,  including  graduate 
students,  majoring  in  Journal¬ 
ism  at  119  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  22  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year’s  15,820 
students,  reported  by  107 
schools,  and  a  15  percent  gain 
over  1948,  the  former  peak  en¬ 
rollment  year. 

These  figures  appear  in  the 
autumn  issue  of  Journalism 
Quarterly,  official  publication  of 
the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism,  to  be  published  in 
Decemlier.  They  were  compiled 
by  Dr.  Frank  James  Price,  of 
Louisiana  State  University. 

'File  10  I>eaders 

The  10  schools  with  the 
largest  junior,  senior  and  grad¬ 
uate  school  enrollments  are: 
University  of  Missouri,  523; 
Michigan  State  University,  451; 
University  of  Illinois,  361;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  342;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  325 ;  North¬ 
western  University,  307;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  285; 
University  of  Washington,  259; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  245; 
Ohio  University,  240. 

• 

Oiie-Fourtli  of 
In  JobK  with  Press 

Columbia,  Mo. 

University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  graduates  of  the 
class  of  1965  went  to  work  for 
35  newspapei*s  in  15  states  and 
one  foreign  country  (Venezu¬ 
ela).  Rouehly  a  fourth  of  the 
class  of  169  graduates  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  newspaners  and  wire 
services.  An  additional  third  of 
the  graduates  took  journalistic 
jobs  with  industry,  advertising 
agencies,  trade  papers,  hou.se 
organs,  radio  and  tv  stations 
and  in  public  relations. 

Another  group  representing 
nearly  a  third  of  the  class  re¬ 
ported  themselves  not  available 
for  employment  because  of  errad- 
uate  school  plans,  armed  forces 
obligations,  or  marriage. 

The  1965  class  consisted  of 
97  men  and  72  women  who  re¬ 
ceived  B.  J.  (Bachelor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism)  degrees.  Masters  de¬ 
grees  were  awarded  to  17  and 
doctorates  to  four. 

Robert  W.  Haverfield,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Placement  Director,  re¬ 
ported  the  heaviest  demand  for 
graduates  was  for  copyeditors, 
women’s  page  reporters  and 
writers,  reporters,  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen.  The  typical 
starting  salary  ranged  from 
$100  to  $120  a  week. 


Students  EHtahlinli 
University  Paper 

Irvine,  Caiif. 

.4n  off-campus  newsimpci  sup¬ 
ported  by  subscription  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues,  instead  of 
the  customary  university  spon- 
soi’ed  publication,  ha.s  oeen 
launched  at  the  new  University 
of  California  at  Irvine. 

The  Spectrum  is  published 
each  Wednesday.  Student  or¬ 
ganizers  filed  with  the  state  as 
a  non-profit  organization  under 
the  name  of  Irvine  Student 
Press  Corp. 

Chancellor  Daniel  G.  Aldrich 
Jr.,  saluted  the  independent  en¬ 
terprise:  “True  to  the  spirit  of 
exploration  and  great  adventure 
which  has  characterized  the 
pla-ming  and  development  of 
UCI  —  the  publishers  of  this 
newspaper  have  chosen  not  to 
follow  the  usual  path  of  col¬ 
legiate  journalism,  but  rather 
to  strike  out  along  a  seldom 
traveled  one  as  an  entirely  self- 
supported,  independent,  off- 
campus  enterprise.” 

Dave  Cooksey  is  the  editor 
and  the  publication  is  printed 
in  New'port  Beach.  UCI,  found¬ 
ed  last  Octolrer  with  2000  stu¬ 
dents,  has  no  journalism  de¬ 
partment. 

.41NPA  Files  Petition 
On  Satellite  Service 

Washington 

The  American  New.spapei 
Publishers  Association  is  call¬ 
ing  for  a  government  policy  to 
assure  the  press  access  to  satel¬ 
lite  communications  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news. 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  in  an  inquiry  concerning 
who  will  be  permitted  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Satellite  Corporation, 
AN  PA  urged: 

1.  That  whatever  channels 
COMSAT  makes  available  to  in¬ 
ternational  carriers  should  also 
be  made  available  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  to 
the  press  for  a  press  class  of 
leased  channel  service; 

2.  That  whatever  additional 
facilities  or  services  COMSAT 
may  render  without  impairing 
its  commitments  be  made  avail¬ 
able  additionally  for  press  com¬ 
munications,  such  as  leasing  of 
circuits  for  short  duration  dur¬ 
ing  off-peak  hours  at  marginal 
rates ; 

3.  That  COMSAT  services, 
made  available  to  press  services 
when  technically  feasible,  be 
for  direct  coverage  of  important 
news  developments  at  news- 
originating  locations  anyMV’here 
in  the  world. 
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ANNOUNCES 

the  appointment  of 

Mokmeii,  Regiin  <  Sdini 

as  its  national  advertising 
representative  effective  immediately 
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CIRCULATION 

Television 
Supp.  Group 
Adds  Boston 

TV  Maffiizine,  the  pocket- 
sized  Sunday  television  supple¬ 
ment  syndicated  by  the  Detroit 
Neu'n,  is  now  distributed  with 
the  Bouton  Sunday  Herald  be¬ 
ginning  November  21. 

James  T.  Dorris,  business 
manager  of  the  News,  said  that 
addition  of  the  Sunday  Herald 
to  the  TV  Magazine  group 
raises  the  supplement’s  total 
circulation  to  more  than  2,400,- 
000. 

First  published  by  the  News 
in  November,  1959,  TV  Maga¬ 
zine  has  been  distributed  by 
the  W oiihinyton  Star  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1960  and  by  the  \ew 
York  Journal- American  since 
Septeml)er,  196:1. 

Subslanlial  Increases 

“Distribution  of  TV  Maga¬ 
zine  by  the  Star  and  the  Jour- 
nal-American  has  resulted  in 
substantial  Sunday  circulation 
increases  for  those  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Dorris  said. 


“This  followed  the  pattern 
set  in  Detroit  where  the  News 
Sunday  circulation  increased  by 
96,000  net  paid  circulation  in 
less  than  one  year  after  we  in¬ 
troduced  TV  Magazine  with 
the  News.” 

Mr.  Dorris  also  reported  that 
the  .steady  increase  in  advertis¬ 
er  acceptance  of  the  TV  supple¬ 
ment  has  expanded  Detroit’s 
edition  from  an  original  48  to 
its  current  96  or  more  i)ages, 
weekly. 

The  Boston  edition’s  eight- 
page,  high  fidelity  four-color 
wrapper  will  be  printed  web- 
offset  by  Safran  Printing  Co.  of 
Detroit  which  also  prints  the 
wrapper  for  the  News  and  the 
Journal  -  American.  The  black 
and  white  setdions  including 
TV  program  logs  for  the  full 
week  ahead,  advertising  and 
special  editorial  features,  will 
be  set  by  the  Sunday  Herald 
and  sent  to  the  Safran  Com¬ 
pany  in  offset  proof  form  for 
printing  and  binding  in  the 
wrapper. 

The  Washington  Star  e<lition 
is  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
D.C.,  using  color  positives  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  News. 

The  four-color  wrapper  is 
produced  by  Detroit  News  staff 
writers  and  photographers  un¬ 
der  dii’ection  of  Robert  E.  Lu- 
beck,  associate  editor. 
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A  large  eastern  metropolitan  newspaper  uses  Church, 
Rickards’  program  for  effective  sales  training  of  both 
their  circulation  staff  and  their  newspaperboy  organ¬ 
ization.  In  addition,  this  all-around  service  reduces  pro¬ 
motion  costs,  adds  thousands  of  new  readers  and  brings 
in  additional  revenue.  Write  for  complete  details  on  how 
Church,  Rickards’  Plan  for  Building  Circulation  Profits 
can  work  for  you. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601  f 


Moline  Carriers  Get 
Route  Guidelines 

“Managing  Your  Route,”  is 
the  title  of  a  manual  produced 
for  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  carrier-salesmen. 

Stated  purpo.se  of  the  28- 
page  manual  is  “to  help  car¬ 
riers  get  a  successful  start  in 
their  first  experience  as  inde¬ 
pendent  young  businessmen.” 

One  of  the  first  points  made 
concerns  salesmanshiji:  “Every 
family  on  your  route  that  does 
not  take  the  Dispatch  is  a  po¬ 
tential  customer.  It  costs  you 
$4.75  or  more  in  profits  every 
year  when  you  have  to  walk 
past  a  non-subscriber’s  home. 
You  may  have  to  make  a  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  on  some  families, 
politely  and  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  before  you  convince 
them  to  become  your  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

Remaining  content  lays  the 
whole  carrier  operation  on  the 
line.  The  dealer  agreement  is 
dealt  with,  so  too  is  the  work  of 
the  district  supervisor,  how  to 
gain  sales,  how  to  keep  business 
coming,  right  down  to  training 
a  “reliable  substitute.” 

Although  most  aspects  of  the 
manual  relate  to  the  carrier’s 
business  operations,  there  are 
also  sections  on  education, 
cleanliness,  courtesy,  and  co¬ 
operation. 

• 

Library  to  Preserve 
Reporters’  Papers 

Washington 

The  personal  papers  of  tw'o 
WfUihinyton  Post  staff  writers 
have  been  acquired  by  Boston 
University  for  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  Research  Center  in  its  new 
Mugar  Library. 

In  announcing  the  acquisition 
of  the  papers  of  Dan  Kurzman 
and  Flora  Lewis,  Dr.  How'ard 
Gotlieb  pointed  to  the  Library 
as  a  “repository  devoted  to  those 
individuals  whose  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  arts,  jour¬ 
nalism,  global  and  national  af¬ 
fairs  have  left  a  mark  on  their 
time.” 

•Mr.  Kurzman,  who  has  been 
a  Washington  Post  waiter  since 
1962,  is  the  author  of  Santo 
Dominyo:  Revolt  of  the  Damned, 
published  November  19,  1965; 
Kislii  and  Japan:  The  Search 
for  the  Sun  (1960)  and  Subver¬ 
sion  of  the  Innocents  (1962),  an 
analysis  of  Communist  infiltra¬ 
tion  in  the  Afro-Asian  world. 

•Miss  Lewis,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  New  York  bureau, 
is  the  author  of  Case  History  of 
Hope  (1956),  a  review  of  the 
Polish  Revolution,  and  Red 
Paum  (1965),  the  story  of  Noel 
Field’s  mysterious  involvement 
in  an  international  Communist 
intrigue. 
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Newsprint 
Inventories 
Are  Down 

Many  newspapers  entered  the 
pre-Christmas  adv’ertising  .sea¬ 
son  with  their  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  below  normal  levels. 

The  American  Newsjjaper 
Publishers  .Association  reported 
this  week  that  the  average 
stocks  for  all  dailies  reporting 
to  it  at  the  end  of  October 
were  25  days’  supply  on  hand 
and  5  days’  supply  in  transit 
from  the  mills.  Usually  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  average 
stocks  are  sufficient  for  35  to 
38  days  of  publication. 

Dei)letion  of  inv'entories  be¬ 
low  seasonal  levels  was  due 
largely  to  the  record  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  in  October. 
With  five  Sundays,  as  against 
four  in  1964,  the  usage  of  news¬ 
print  .soared  11.29c  above  the 
year-ago  figure.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year,  the  news¬ 
papers  consumed  5.6%  more  pa¬ 
per  than  they  did  in  10  months 
of  1964  and  15.1%  more  than 
they  used  in  the  .same  part  of 
1963.  There  were  shutdowns  of 
publishing  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland  early  in  1963. 

Keeping  Up  Production 

Newsprint  manufacturers  are 
pushing  to  maintain  jn-oduction 
equal  to  customers'  needs.  The 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau  re¬ 
port  for  October  showed  North 
American  output  the  largest  for 
any  month  to  date  —  867,463 
tons.  It  was  .7%  greater  than 
the  October,  1964,  production. 
Many  mills  are  running  at  their 
capacity,  after  having  been 
slowed  down  earlier  in  the  year 
when  publishers’  orders  slack¬ 
ened.  Mills  in  Quebec  have  been 
granted  governmental  |iermis- 
sion  to  operate  on  Sundays  to 
increase  jjroduction. 

A  22-day  shutdown  of  the 
Southland  Paper  Mills  at  Luf¬ 
kin,  Texas,  contributed  to  the 
8.1%  decline  in  output  from 
U.S.  mills  in  October. 

For  the  year  to  date,  produc¬ 
tion  is  3%  greater  than  in  Jan- 
uary-Octol»er,  1964.  Manufac¬ 
turers’  stocks  were  down  slight¬ 
ly,  from  245,632  to  240,570  tons 
at  the  end  of  October. 

• 

More  for  Carriers 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  subscription  rate  for  the 
Vancouver  Province  is  now 
$2.25  monthly.  Carrier  boys’ 
earnings  will  be  increased  to  • 
60  cents  a  month  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber. 
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•  S.  M.  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  1944 


Pan  American  is  just  one  of  many  ail  company 
research  facilities  based  in  Tulsa. 


It  takes  more  than  just  people  to  make  a 
market.  Tulsa  is  a  market  of  resources, 
vitality  and  wealth.  Research  is  the  key 
to  progress.  And  because  of  its  progres¬ 
sive  nature,  Tulsa  is  first  choice  for  many 
national  research  facilities.  Among  them 
are  Dow  Chemical,  Pan  American,  Avco, 
Sinclair,  Du  Pont,  Cities  Service,  Midwestern 
Instruments,  Geophysical  Research,  Seismo¬ 
graph  Service  and  Century  Geophysical. 
Tulsa  has  more  engineers  and  college  grad¬ 
uates  per  capita  than  any  city  in  America. 
Tie  your  marketing  and  selling  plans  to  ter¬ 
rific  Tulsa. 


47th  E.B.I.  city  in  America*  ...  A  growing  two  BILLION  dollar 
market  completely  covered  by 

the  .  .  .  _ 

Morning  #  Evening  #  Sunday 

Represented  by 

THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


AT  TRADING  POSTS  members  of  fhe  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  OfRcers  swap  information  of  mutual  benefit.  This  plan  of 
"circles",  each  with  a  special  topic,  was  found  to  be  an  attraction  once 
more  at  the  INCFO  Convention  in  San  Francisco  last  week.  Wilbur  H. 
Lindsay  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News  is  the  ringmaster.  Members  may 
move  from  post  to  post  at  15-minute  intervals  to  join  in  conversations 
on  a  topic  of  special  interest,  such  as  expense  account  requirements, 
computerized  bookkeeping,  legal  rulings  on  accumulation  of  surplus, 
allowable  deductions  for  entertainment  and  gifts,  disposal  of  depreciable 
property,  etc.  INCFO's  convention  and  program  planner,  George  K. 
Dahl,  says  the  trading  post  is  very  effective  in  developing  active  partici¬ 
pation  by  members. 


Series  on  Watts 
Made  Available 
By  L.A.  Times 

Los  Angeles 

Before  the  August  riots  in 
south  Los  Angeles  had  subsided, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  set  out 
to  determine  what  lay  behind 
the  outbi-eak  of  looting,  burning 
and  shooting.  The  findings  were 
presented  in  a  series  of  seven 
articles,  “The  View  From 
Watts,”  published  in  the  Times 
beginning  Oct.  10. 

Reprints  of  the  series  have 
been  prepared  and  are  being  dis 
tributed  by  the  Times  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  requests  by  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  community  leaders. 

“Many  Times  readers  will  dis¬ 
agree  w’ith  what  this  series  re¬ 
ports  is  being  said  in  Watts,” 
wrote  Times  Editor  Nick  B. 
Williams  when  the  fir.st  article 
appeared.  “I  don’t  doubt  many 
will  be  angered  by  it.  I  don’t 
doubt  many  will  be  compassion¬ 
ate,  and  many  sympathetic.  But 
none  of  this  is  the  purpose  of 
this  series — its  purpose  is  to  tell 
the  readers  of  the  Times  what 
Watts  thinks,  to  explore  the 
kind  of  thinking,  the  kind  of 
hatred  that  rocked  a  great  city 
and  shocked  the  entire  world.” 

The  Times  assigned  a  dozen 
staffers  who  conducted  a  hun¬ 
dred  interviews  in  the  riot- 
stricken  area. 


Two  of  the  reporters,  Ray 
Rogers  and  Robert  Richardson, 
who  are  Negroes,  did  much  of 
the  inter\dewing  of  residents. 
Education  writer  Dick  Turpin 
made  an  investigation  of  schools 
and  complaints  about  education 
in  Watts.  Paul  Beck,  city  gov¬ 
ernment  reporter,  surveyed  the 
problems  of  housing. 

Labor  editor  Harry  Bernstein 
researched  the  job  situation  fac¬ 
ing  Negroes.  Paul  Weeks,  who 
has  covered  civil  rights  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  Times,  concentrated 
on  studying  the  attitudes  and 
effectiveness  of  those  who  had 
been  regarded — up  to  the  time 
of  the  rioting — as  the  Negro 
leaders.  The  round-up  job  and 
actual  writing  was  done  by  Jack 
Jones. 

• 

Fund  for  Viet  Nam 

The  newspaper  Stimme  in 
Heilbroon,  West  Germany 
started  a  campaign  for  local  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  be  used  for  U.S.  service¬ 
men  in  Viet  Nam.  Donations 
from  a  cross-section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  amounted  to  $2,750. 


Editorials  On  Do^s 
Win  Three  Prizes 

The  three  winners  of  the  1965 
National  Dog  Week  Editorial 
Contest  w'ere  announced  by 
Walter  N.  Chimel,  director  of  the 
Gaines  Dog  Research  Center, 
New'  York,  w'hich  sponsors  the 
annual  contests. 

Winners  are:  Abe  J.  Greene, 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  News,  first 
prize  of  $250;  Byron  W.  Hess, 
Fergus  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily 
Jonnial,  second  prize  of  $150; 
Mrs.  Edith  O.  Susong,  Green¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Daily  Sun,  third 
prize. 

Insurers’  Prize 

Milwaukee 

A  series  of  three  articles  on 
insurance  by  Harry  S.  Watson 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  staff, 
won  first  prize  in  the  general 
press  category  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  by  the  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers,  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  received  a  plaque  and 
$500  for  his  series  which  ex¬ 
plored  the  factors  affecting 
automobile  insurance  rates. 


Journalism  Program 
Director  Appointed 

Ames,  Iowa 

Jack  Shelley,  former  news  di¬ 
rector  of  Station  WHO  in  Des  j 
Moines,  has  been  appointed  pro-  j 
fessor  in  charge  of  a  summer 
program  for  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  to  be  conducted 
at  Iowa  State  University  next 
summer. 

Prof.  James  W.  Schwartz, 
head  of  the  department  of  tech¬ 
nical  journalism,  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  give  hi^ 
school  teachers  opportunity  to 
earn  university  credits  while  in¬ 
creasing  their  understanding  of 
journalism.  The  program  will 
feature  six  courses  of  interest 
to  high  school  new'spaper  and 
yearbook  advisers  and  journal¬ 
ism  teachers. 

•  I 

Peace  Corps  Names 
Information  Officer 

Robert  A.  Hatch,  an  executive  I 
with  the  Washington  public  re-  ' 
lations  firm  of  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates,  was  named  by  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  as  the  Peace 
Corps  Deputy  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information. 

Mr.  Hatch,  34,  a  Byoir  vice- 
president,  moved  to  Washington 
from  Neenah,  Wis.,  where  he 
served  as  account  executive  to 
Kimberley-Clark  Corp.  He  has 
been  a  reporter  for  the  Salt  • 
Lake  Tribune,  the  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald- Journal,  and  the 
San  Diego  Union. 
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“How  come  Anaconda  is 
hurrying  70,000,000 
more  pounds  of  aluminum 
1  to  market  when  they’re 
a  leader  in  copper?” 


ished  architectural  forms.  And  in  preparation  for  continued 
growth,  we’ve  started  plans  for  a  fourth  potline  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  1968.  Want  to  know  more  about  Anaconda?  Write 
for  “This  iS'  Anaconda”  to  The  Anaconda  Company,  25 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004.  6sio*a 


Because  Anaconda  is  diversifying  in  many  other  areas.  One 
example — aluminum.  We’ve  added  a  new  70,000,000-pound 
potline  to  boost  our  output  to  200,000,000  pounds  annually. 
We’re  doing  this  to  keep  up  with  our  rapidly  expanding  line 
of  aluminum  products — from  foil  and  industrial  sheet  to  fin- 


Reporters’  Talk-In: 
About  Civic  Affairs 

By  John  D.  HiiHhand 
Harri>bur{(  (Pa.)  Palriol-\«*Ks  .Staff 


A  week-long  seminar  in  the 
woodsy  splendor  of  a  mountain 
retreat  can  be  a  rare  and  profit¬ 
able  experience  for  a  local  news¬ 
paperman.  Just  how  rare  and 
how  pi'ofitable  such  seminars 
will  continue  to  be  is  the  topic 
for  discussion  these  days  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

And  a  great  deal  of  the 
discussion  is  bound  to  center 
around  the  Eastern  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Reporting  seminar  Nov. 
7-13  at  Split  Rock  Lodge  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  Split  Rock  seminar  was 
the  11th  such  regional  program 
sponsored  since  1959  by  the 
APSA  on  a  $120,000  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.  The  final 
seminar  will  take  place  in  the 
Midwest  in  the  spring. 

6-Year  Program 

By  the  time  the  six-year  pro¬ 
gram  is  complete,  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  have  sponsored  public 
affairs  reporting  competitions 
bi-annually  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  the  East,  the 
Midwest,  the  West  and  the 
South. 

Though  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  varies  from  year  to 
year  and  from  region  to  region, 
about  75  newsmen  usually  en¬ 
ter  each  competition,  according 
to  Evron  M.  Kirkpatrick,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  APSA.  Of  these, 
15  are  selected  to  attend  each 
week-long,  expense-paid  semi¬ 
nar. 

At  the  Split  Rock  seminar, 
three  newspapers  each  had  two 
reporters  among  the  winners. 
The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News  winners  were  Paul  B. 
Beers,  for  his  series  on  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
John  D.  Husband,  for  his  se¬ 
ries  on  the  cost  of  municipal 
government  and  comparison  of 
local  taxes. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Landers,  who 
wrote  on  land  title  problems, 
and  Ian  McNett,  on  air  and 
water  pollution,  represented  the 
Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News. 

From  the  Boston  Herald  were 
Robert  L.  Hassett,  who  wrote 
on  New  Jersey  tax  structures, 
and  Ronald  Kessler,  on  the 
Massachusetts  medical  exam¬ 
iner  system. 

Other  winners  were  Rutledge 
E.  Carter,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 


Knickerbocker  News,  on  Al¬ 
bany’s  assessment  practices; 
Robert  DeLazaro,  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Journal,  on  the 
Rejjublican  Party  in  Elizabeth; 
Philip  Feldman,  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Times-lJnion,  on  problems 
of  crowded  schools;  Ste})hen  B. 
Goddard,  Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Times,  on  “new  towns”  being 
built  throughout  the  nation; 
Jo.seph  V.  Gormley,  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise-Times,  on 
urban  renewal;  James  Mahan, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
on  Hampden  County  govern¬ 
ment;  Joseph  A.  Meyers,  York 
(Pa.)  Diifpateh,  on  crime  in 
Pennsylvania;  Kenneth  Schloss- 
berg,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News,  on  St.  Elizabeth’s  hos¬ 
pital,  and  Anthony  Speranza, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  newspapers, 
on  railroad  commuter  problems. 

All  15  newsmen  were  giv’en 
leaves  by  their  employers  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conference.  They  ar¬ 
rived  early  Sunday  evening  for 
an  informal  reception,  then  got 
down  to  business  at  9:30  a.m. 
Monday. 

The  Pentagon  Story 

Richard  Fryklund,  militarj' 
affairs  writer  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star,  set  the  pace 
for  the  seminar  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Pentagon,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa¬ 
mara  and  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

Before  Mr.  Fryklund  broke 
the  ice,  the  15  reporters  didn’t 
know  exactly  what  to  expect 
from  the  seminar.  Such  ses¬ 
sions  aimed  at  the  working, 
local  reporter  are  extremely 
rare.  None  of  the  15  ever  had 
attended  anything  like  it  be¬ 
fore.  And  many  harbored  vague 
fears  that  the  talks  might  be 
long,  tedious  and  extremely 
academic. 

Mr.  Fryklund’s  discussion 
dispelled  any  anxieties  that  may 
have  existed.  He  described  the 
“McNamara  Revolution”  in  the 
Defense  Department,  of  which 
he  approves,  and  the  McNamara 
news  control  technique,  of  which 
he  does  not  approve.  Mr.  Fryk¬ 
lund  recently  returned  from  an 
assignment  in  Viet  Nam,  about 
which  he  also  talked. 

Earl  Mazo,  author  of  Richard 
Nixon,  A  Political  and  Personal 
Portrait,  was  scheduled  for  the 
afternoon  session  but  had  to 
bow  out  at  the  last  moment  be¬ 
cause  of  a  severe  cold  which 


confined  him  to  bed. 

Instead  of  using  the  cancella¬ 
tion  as  an  excuse  to  explore  the 
facilities  of  Split  Rock,  the  re¬ 
porters  agreed  to  meet  again  in 
the  afternoon.  And  Mr.  Frj’k- 
lund  consented  to  lead  the  dis¬ 
cussion  again.  The  talks  con¬ 
tinued,  on  a  less  formal  basis, 
at  supper,  after  supper  and  on 
into  the  evening. 

l.abor  .Movement 

Tuesday  morning,  John  Her- 
ling,  editor  and  publisher  of 
John  Herling’s  Labor  Letter, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  for  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  conducted 
a  discussion  on  the  American 
Labor  movement.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  William  Prendergast,  di¬ 
rector  of  l  esearch  for  the  House 
Minority  Policy  Committee,  an¬ 
alyzed  the  Republican  Party’s 
progress  since  the  Goldwater 
defeat. 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian  talked 
about  American  newspapers  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Mr.  Bag¬ 
dikian,  a  contributing  editor  to 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
other  magazines,  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  for  14  years.  In 
1961  he  did  a  study  of  the  own¬ 
ership  of  American  dailies. 

John  Stewart,  legislative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Vice  President  Hu¬ 
bert  H.  Humphrey,  discussed 
the  89th  Congress  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session. 

Thursday  morning,  Neal 
Pierce,  political  editor  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  Serv¬ 
ice,  talked  about  campaign 
funds.  After  his  talk,  he  was 
joined  at  Split  Rock  by  his  wife 
and  two  young  daughters.  He 
stayed  until  the  weekend,  sit¬ 
ting  through  each  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  sessions  as  a  spectator. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  War¬ 
ren  Miller,  Survey  Research  Di¬ 
rector  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  gav’e  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  voter  and  vot¬ 
ing  trend  probabilities.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  also  ser\'es  as  consultant  to 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  on  election  coverage. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Miller’s 
presentation  that  Robert  Chand¬ 
ler  and  Robert  Schmid,  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  arrived  at 
Split  Rock.  They  sat  at  the  rear 
of  the  room  and  later  discussed 
phases  of  the  program. 

Washington  Corps 

Friday  morning  William  L. 
Rivers,  author  of  The  Opinion- 
makers,  described  the  Washing¬ 
ton  press  corps  in  all  its  power, 
splendor  and  sometimes  con¬ 
fusion. 

D.  B.  Hardeman,  official  biog¬ 
rapher  of  former  House  speak¬ 
er  Sam  Rayburn,  added  some  of 
the  color  of  Congrress  while  re¬ 


vealing  some  of  the  anecdotes 
of  life  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  session  ended  Saturday 
morning  with  a  talk  by  James 
Reichley,  legislative  assi.-^tant 
to  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton, 
of  Pennsyh'ania.  Mr.  Reichley, 
author  of  The  Art  of  Govern¬ 
ing,  discussed  the  future  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

By  the  end  of  the  session,  re¬ 
porters  and  political  scientists 
were  admittedly  “talked  out.” 

“I  think  I’ve  talked,  probed, 
discussed  and  analyzed  just 
about  enough  for  one  week,”  Mr. 
DeLasaro  said  before  returning 
to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  and  the  Daily 
Journal.  “But  I  wouldn’t  have 
missed  it  for  anything  —  and 
after  all,  Sunday  begins  a  new 
week.” 

But  the  discussions  plainly 
are  not  over.  Ford  Foundation 
and  APSA  personnel  have  just 
begun.  The  fruits  of  their  dis¬ 
cussions  probably  won’t  be  made 
known  until  spring,  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  said. 

• 

Travel  Writers  Win 
Seandinavian  Tour 

Phoebe-Lou  Adams,  literary 
editor  of  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
Wade  Franklin,  travel  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  were 
the  top  winners  in  the  1965 
George  Hedman  Memorial 
Awards  for  International  Travel 
Joumalism.  Each  will  receive 
a  four-week  travel  fellowship  to 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Miss  Adams  and  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin  were  presented  with  their 
awards  at  the  1965  Conference 
of  the  Society  of  American 
Travel  Writers,  by  John  Ander¬ 
son,  vicepresident,  Scandinavian 
Airlines  System. 

Four  Honorable  Mention 
Awards,  consisting  of  objects  of 
artistic  value  from  the  four 
Scandinavian  countries  were 
presented  to  Ernest  Bartlett, 
Toronto  Telegram;  Hans  Engh, 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press;  Murray  Hertz,  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Reinew-Joumal;  and 
Robert  Meyer  Jr.,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun. 

Special  mention  awards  were 
made  to  George  Chaplin,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser;  Robert  Kane, 
Cue  Magazine;  and  Arthur 
Provost,  Le  Petit  Journal  of 
Montreal.  A  further  special  cita¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  travel 
section  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  fine  performance  by  a  staff 
team. 

• 

Saltier  in  Ford  Post 

John  E.  Sattler  has  returned 
to  the  post  of  manager  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  North¬ 
east  Public  Relations  office  in 
New  York,  after  directing  PR 
for  the  Ford  Pavilion  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair. 
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Designer,  1980 
A  Boy  ^th  Cars  in  His  Eyes 


Today,  he  designs  and  builds  his  own  precisely  conceived  model  of  the  car  of  the  future. 

Tomorrow,  the  boy  grown  to  manhood  may  well  take  advantage  of  his  early  opportunity 
and  graduate  into  a  profession  that  can  make  valuable  use  of  his  creative  talents. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Fisher  Body  Craftsman’s  Guild— one  of  more  than  eight  million 
boys  who  have  joined  since  1930. 

The  Guild  is  founded  on  the  premise  that  creativity  has  no  minimum  age  level,  and  that 
stimulating  the  inventive  young  mind  is,  in  itself,  a  worthwhile  objective.  Since  its  establish¬ 
ment  35  years  ago,  almost  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  cash  and  college  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  to  boys  aged  11  through  20  who  produced  the  best  of  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  models  submitted  for  judging.  And  the  best  are  always  original  and  imaginative 
achievements. 

Designers  of  the  future?  Industry  needs  them  badly.  General  Motors  is  proud  to  have 
given  early  encouragement  to  many  who  will  become  the  most  skilled  among  them. 


GSnSrSi  Motors  Is  P60plS...maKing  better  things  for  you 


Training  Program 

(Contimved  from  po.ge  7) 


editor  or  the  staffer,  or  for  a  brief  lecture 
by  a  senior  reporter  on  how  he  tackles 
beat  problems,  conducts  interviews  and 
so  on. 

.\t  one  of  the  more  interesting  and  bene¬ 
ficial  sessions,  the  mayor  of  Hamilton,  a 
city  of  300.000.  sat  in  as  a  guinea  pig. 
answering  questions  on  civic  affairs  fired 
at  him  by  the  students.  Not  only  did  it 
give  the  students  an  invaluable  exercise 
in  the  art  of  interviewing,  but  it  resulted 
in  the  appearance  of  a  story  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  day’s  edition. 

*  *  * 

If  the  tone  of  this  article  implies  a 
sugary-sweet  trouble-free  passage  for  all 
concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at 
times,  due  to  illness,  vacations  and  other 
complications,  the  program  broke  down 
almost  completely  and  occasionally  some 
students  found  themselves  in  situations 
for  which  they  were  not  fully  prepared. 

And  those  in  charge  of  the  program 
realize  there  are  still  many  improvements 
to  be  made. 

This  was  brought  home  forcibly  when 
the  end-of-summer  reports  (every  student 
is  required  to  write  his  criticism  of  the 
program  and  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment)  listed  several  complaints.  .Among 
them,  surprisingly  perhaps,  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  criticism  and  hauling-over- 
the-coals  could  be  tougher. 

Complaints  were  far  outweighed,  how¬ 
ever,  by  comments  such  as  this  from  one 
of  the  returning  students:  “Thank  you  sir, 
for  an  education  and  a  wonderful  sum¬ 
mer.” 

Another  enthusiastic  student  wrote: 
“This  has  been  the  only  job  I’ve  ever  held 
where  I  could  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
be  happy  to  do  a  day’s  work.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  com¬ 
ment  of  all  came  from  a  student  who  came 
to  The  Spectator  torn  between  a  desire 
to  write  and  a  similar  desire  to  teach. 

“The  summer  has  convinced  me  that  I 
am  doing  what  I  really  want  to  do  .  .  .  my 
experience  here  has  strengthened  my  con¬ 
victions  about  newspaper  work.  I  want  to 
stav  with  it.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  two  years  the  program  has  been 
in  operation,  most  students  have  voiced 
a  wish  to  return  the  following  year. 

However,  the  Spectator’s  policy  is  to 
ask  only  two  or  three  back  to  fill  the  need 
for  partly  experienced  reporters,  and  make 
up  the  balance  with  raw  recruits. 


Only  in  this  way,  it  is  felt,  can  the 
training  program  really  fulfill  its  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  other  comments  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  as  follows: 

“I  want  to  say  without  qualification  that 
this  has  been  tbe  most  instructive  and  en¬ 
joyable  summer  I  have  ever  spent  in  my 
entire  life.  Short  of  establishing  a  school 
of  journalism  next  door  and  letting  it 
spread  on  occasion  into  your  press  room, 
there  is  little  more  The  Spectator  could 
have  done  to  give  students  training  in  the 
profession.  The  sheer  enjoyment  of  the 
summer  1  could  never  adequately  express. 
Just  being  with  newspaper  people  is  a 
good  experience.” 

“I’ve  had  a  number  of  jobs  trying  to 
get  cash  for  college,  from  construction 
work  to  delivering  mail  and  this  is  beyond 
any  doubt  the  best  place  I  have  ever 
worked.” 

“I  realize  now  that  the  summer  I  have 
spent  on  The  Spectator  taught  me  more 
about  journalism  and  reporting  than  four 
years  of  formal  stuffing-down-the-throat- 
ed-ness  could  have  done.” 

“I  refer  to  the  reluctance  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  program  to  criticize  copy 
thoroughly.” 

“The  Spectator’s  investment  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  amazes  me.  The  salaries  alone  mean 
a  good  deal  of  cash.  But  there  are  the 
many  risks  in  publishing  stories  by,  and 
entrusting  assignments  to,  green  cubs. 
That  any  profit-making  firm  would  make 
a  heavy  investment  in  the  future,  with 
little  guarantee  there  will  be  any  divi¬ 
dends.  is  slightly  astonishing.  I  appreciate 
those  paychecks,  but  also  the  interest  the 
Spectator  has  taken  in  my  future — for 
that  future  has  been  shaped  by  this  news¬ 
paper.” 

“Tliere  is  a  supreme  joy  in  seeing  some¬ 
thing  you  have  worked  on  completed  and 
in  print.  There  is  almost  an  equal  joy  in 
editing  and  layout.  On  some  days  these 
pleasures  alone  have  made  the  day  worth¬ 
while.  even  without  pay.  I  must  admit 
that  of  the  three  different  types  of  sum¬ 
mer  employment  I  have  had  experience 
with.  I  find  the  people  associated  with 
newspapers  to  be  the  most  intelligent,  the 
best  tempered  and  the  most  exciting.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  would  be  a  vital  factor  in  de¬ 
ciding  in  what  profession  I  want  to  spend 
my  life.” 

“The  greatest  importance  of  these  di¬ 
verse  assignments  was  the  occasion  it 
offered  us  to  run  across  almost  every  as¬ 
pect  of  reporting  we  all  will  face  in  the 
coming  years.  We  learned  to  interview,  to 
gather  information  under  conditions  of  an 
accident,  of  death,  of  tragedy.  And  what  I 


found  most  gratifying  and  such  a  >'onfi- 
dent  builder  was  learning  that  big  names 
in  the  field  of  politics,  sports  and  theatre 
would  talk  to  you  most  readily.”  , 

“This  work  is  an  education  that  no  ! 
school  can  ever  teach.  Seeing  and  meeting 
people  of  all  sorts  is  an  advantage  that 
is  hard  to  come  by  at  many  other  jobs. 

And  in  the  process,  I  feel  that  I  gained 
quite  a  bit  of  confidence  in  doing  it.  In 
general,  I  think  I  benefitted  greatly  from 
the  summer.” 

“My  weeks  on  the  copy  desk  and  in  the 
composing  room  proved  more  useful  than 
the  text  hooks  and  labs  at  Ryerson — to 
see  a  mat  being  pressed  and  a  stereo  being 
poured  means  much  more  than  reading 
about  it  in  a  layout  text,  and  the  fine 
points  of  head  writing  become  important  1 
when  you  must  actually  do  it.” 

“I  enjoyed  working  in  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  and  found  all  those  things  peo- 
I)le  say  about  working  on  the  ‘society’ 
pages  just  aren’t  so  here.  I  had  many  in¬ 
teresting.  bright  assignments,  and  was 
treated  by  my  editor  and  colleagues  as  a 
responsible  reporter  and  tried  to  live  up 
to  it.” 

“My  job  here  has  proved  better  than 
I  anticipated,  simply  because  the  editors 
have  not  only  given  me  good  breaks,  but 
have  also  devoted  much  time  to  helping 
me  out.  when  they  have  plenty  to  do  them¬ 
selves.” 

“I’ve  mulled  over  many  careers  and 
done  various  jobs,  but  nothing  I’ve  seen 
offers  the  satisfaction  of  creating  every 
day  a  complete  unit,  an  extension  of  one¬ 
self.  rough-hewn  as  it  sometimes  has  to 
be.” 

“Instead  of  being  assigned  ahead  of 
time  to  a  department  that  might  need  him 
or  might  find  him  an  absolute  nuisance, 
the  student  was  put  where  he  was  needed. 
This  produced  a  feeling  more  of  working 
for  The  Spectator  and  less  of  playing 
newspapers.” 

“The  more  I  learn  about  newspapers, 
the  more  thrilled  I  become  with  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  newspaper  production — the 
rapid  communication  of  large  bulks  of 
information  in  an  easily-digestible  perma¬ 
nent  form.  I  want  to  be  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantages  of  the  program  was  that 
it  was  flexible.  First-year  students  were 
allowed  to  work  on  a  number  of  beats 
with  experienced  reporters  to  guide  them, 
while  returning  students  were  given  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  develop  their  talents  in-  | 
dependently.”  _ 


Paper  Tapped  Hearts 
Of  Readers  for  Nun 

Jersey  City 
Community  leadership  of  the 
Jersey  Journal  was  demonstrat¬ 
ed  recently  when  a  failing  bene¬ 
fit  for  St.  Joseph’s  School  for 
the  Blind  was  converted  into  a 
$23,000  financial  success. 

Sister  Rose  Imelda,  principal 
of  the  school  which  teaches  blind 
retarded  children,  asked  the 
Jersey  Journal  for  help.  She 
46 


had  booked  a  4,400-seat  theater 
for  a  benefit  performance  of  the 
Mario  Lanza  movie,  “The  Great 
Caruso,”  and  a  concert  by  the 
Saint  Peter’s  College  glee  club. 
With  only  four  weeks  to  go, 
fewer  than  30  tickets  had  been 
sold  for  the  performance. 

In  a  front  page  story,  the 
Jersey  Journal  appealed  to  its 
readers  to  volunteer  as  sales¬ 
men  and  they  did.  Day-to-day 
stories  told  of  their  progress.  A 
week  before  the  performance, 
all  tickets  had  been  sold.  About 


4,000  persons  attended. 

In  a  thanks  letter  to  Eugene 
Farrell,  editor  of  the  New- 
house  newspaper,  Sister  Imelda 
wrote:  “You  tapped  the  hearts 
of  all  your  readers.” 

• 

On  College  Council 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  has 
appointed  H.  K.  Williams  III, 
publisher/president  of  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  Evening  Observer,  to  the 
advisory  council  of  Fredonia 
State  University. 


2  Go  Semi-Weekly 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

The  Taos  News  and  the  Valen¬ 
cia  County  News  have  recently 
begun  semi-weekly  publication. 
Keith  Green  is  editor  of  the 
Toos  News  and  E.  A.  Shafer 
recently  joined  the  paper  as 
general  manager,  coming  from 
the  Taylor  (Tex.)  Daily  Press. 

Ed  Lewis  is  publisher  of  the 
Los  Lunas  paper,  Nigel  S.  Hey  ^ 
is  editoi’,  and  Mark  Acuff  is 
associate  editor  and  publisher. 
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On  September  25th,  the  test  firing  of  this  huge  rocket 
motor  proved  dramatically  that  a  super  steel  of  highly 
uniform  quality  in  multiton  batches  can  be  produced — 
and  Republic  Steel  has  done  it. 

The  strength  of  this  steel  is  four  times  greater  than  the 
high  strength  steel  used  in  giant  earthmoving  equipment. 
The  new  steel  was  specified  for  19  separate  sections  of 
the  rocket  motor.  These  sections  were  welded  together 
into  a  60-ton  case  to  contain  1,680,000  pounds  of  solid 
rocket  propellant.  The  motor’s  3.3  million-pound  thrust 
is  more  than  twice  that  previously  produced  by  any  U.S. 
solid  fuel  rocket — a  record  for  any  single  U.S.  engine. 

The  present  motor  has  only  to  be  made  longer  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  power.  Eventual  thrust  anticipated  for  this 
type  of  booster  is  7.5  million  pounds.  This  same  steel 
can  be  used  without  change  to  build  larger  and  larger 


rocket  motors  of  the  future,  and  may  prove  to  have  im¬ 
portant  applications  in  other  fields. 

Republic  Steel  research  and  production  capabilities 
continue  to  pioneer  the  long  reach  of  steel  into  new  and 
unknown  uses,  anticipating  needs  of  the  future.  However, 
the  expenditures  on  facilities  for  modem  research  and 
new  products  can  only  be  made  when  adequate  profits 
are  available.  Unfortunately,  in  the  steel  industry  profits 
are  far  below  those  of  most  other  industries.  Our  ability 
to  continue  to  serve  the  nation  in  the  future  as  we  have 
in  the  past  will  depend,  in  a  large  degree,  on  the  adequacy 
of  our  profits. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44101 


This  STEELMARK  Of  the  American  Steel 
Industry  on  a  product  assures  you  it  is 
made  of  modern,  versatile,  economical 
Steel.  Look  for  it  on  the  products  you 
buy. 


WANT  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT  STEEL  ECONOMICS? 

Write  for  Dr.  Jules  Beckman's  report  clarifying  the  steel  industry’s  position 
and  influence  in  the  nation's  economy. 


BOOKS  L\  REVIEW 


Starrett  Recalls 
Reporter’s  Role 


Bv  Rav  Ernin 


BORN  IN  A  BOOKSHOP:  Chapteis 
from  the  Chicat^o  Kemiseent^e.  By 
Vincent  Starrett.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  Norman.  Okla. 
lllustratcHl.  *{25  i>a»;es. 


A  reporter’s  leminiscences  are 
enthralling  and  enlightening 
when  they  are  recounted  with 
the  deft  and  delightful  touch 
of  Vincent  Starrett,  “Books 
Alive”  columnist  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’.t  Sunday  book 
supplement. 

He  absorbed  newspaper  ink 
with  his  first  breath.  He  was 
believed  to  be  dead  at  birth  and 
was  wrapped  in  a  copy  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  laid  aside 
for  a  few  minutes,  after  which 
he  rustled  the  newspaper  to  an¬ 
nounce  he  was  alive  and  kick¬ 
ing.  This  was  near  his  grand¬ 
father’s  Toronto  bookshop,  in 
which  he  practically  grew  up — 
hence  the  title. 


Book  Inebriate 


As  well  as  absorbing  new.s- 
print  with  his  first  breath,  he 
soon  acquired  book  lore,  too,  and 
the  dean  of  Chicago  authors 
(17  books  since  1918)  became 
a  veritible  book  inebriate,  a  self- 
called  “incurable  bibliofool.”  His 
first  poem  in  a  high  school  paper 
was  on  the  passing  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

In  1906,  at  the  age  of  19,  he 
joined  the  old  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  for  $12  a  week  with  the 
fabulous  Walter  Howey  as  his 
night  city  editor.  Ring  Lardner 
was  a  colleague.  Burns  Mantle 
was  drama  critic  and  H.  T. 
Webster  was  cartoonist. 

(“It  was  an  interesting  news¬ 
paper  office  in  which  I  receiv'ed 
my  first  training,  and  as  I  pass 
the  old  building  today — it  is 
now  a  motion  picture  theater, 
but  the  old  name  is  still  cut  in 
stone  over  the  arch — I  like  to 
stop  and  let  the  years  roll  back 
to  the  lively  days  when  it  housed 
as  exhilarating  a  collection  of 
characters  as  any  novelist  has 
dared  to  invent.”) 


Famous  Stall' 


He  soon  moved  over  to  Vic¬ 
tor  F.  Lawson’s  Chicago  Daily 
News,  where  his  managing  edi¬ 
tor  was  the  famous  Henry  Jus¬ 
tin  Smith  and  he  worked  with 
Harry  Hansen,  Junius  Wood, 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Ben  Hecht, 
Carl  Sandburg,  Robert  J.  Casey, 
Howard  Vincent  O’Brien.  He 


knew  George  Ade,  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  Opie  Read,  Arthur  James 
Pegler  (Westbrook’s  father). 

The  reporter  .saw  Imdies  on 
the  street  after  the  Iroquois 
Theater  fire  and  the  Eastland 
excursion  liner  disaster.  Alxiut 
1909,  he  covered  biplane  flights 
and  talked  to  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  and  Glenn  Curtiss.  He 
interviewed  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook,  who  thought  he  had  l)een 
to  the  North  Pole.  He  reported 
on  such  colorful  personalities  as 
Mary  Garden,  Sen.  James  Ham¬ 
ilton  Lewis,  Harold  F.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Jane  Addams,  .Mr.s.  Pot¬ 
ter  Palmer. 

“Clearly,  it  was  a  good  day 
to  be  alive,  in  Chicago,  when 
these  paladins,  these  paragons, 
these  paradoxes,  these  almost 
legendary  figures  were  perform¬ 
ing  their  appointed  tasks  and 
filling  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper.s.” 


Vera  CruB  C.ampaign 


He  went  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cov¬ 
er  the  Mexican  border  warfare 
with  Richard  Harding  Davis 
(he  had  met  him  while  cover¬ 
ing  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1912)  and  Jack 
London  and  he  roomed  there 
with  Joseph  Medill  Patterson. 
Charles  Michelson  and  John  T. 
McCutcheon  were  correspond¬ 
ents,  too.  They  met  there  a 
young  Army  captain  named 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

Mr.  Starrett  covered  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Administration  and  knew  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
returned  to  Mexico  to  cover  the 
campaign  against  Villa  (1915). 

The  romance  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  in  one’s  youth  is  thus 
painted  in  appealing  strokes  by 
this  man  who  knew  it  in  its 
most  romantic  days: 

“When  one  is  just  beginning, 
perhaps  for  a  few  years  after¬ 
ward,  there  is  a  certain  glory 
about  journalism  akin  to  patri¬ 
otism.  One  yearns  to  sacrifice 
one’s  life— at  least  a  few  meals 
and  a  night’s  sleep — for  the 
dear  old  paper.  One  is  always 
on  the  qui  vive  for  a  story.  Long 
hours  mean  nothing. 


Police  Card 


“One  will  work  half  the  night 
on  a  big  fire,  or  awaiting  the 
verdict  after  a  sensational  trial. 


and  go  home  actually  refreshed, 
eager  to  begin  all  over  again 
next  morning.  One  goes  to  the 
theater  almo.st  hoping  a  fire  will 
break  out  on  the  stage,  so  one 
may  be  the  fir.st  to  break  the 
news.  One  investigates  street 
corner  brawls,  after  hours,  on 
a  chance  that  a  murder  may  de¬ 
velop.  One’s  police  card  invests 
one  with  a  mysterious  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  eyes  of  a  crowd, 
which  is  gratifying  to  one’s 
vanity. 

“One  loves  to  be  Starrett  of 
the  Daily  News,  and  to  push 
one’s  arrogant  nose  into  other 
ptiople’s  business.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  all  that  is 
just  eyewash,  when  the  most 
attractive  assignment  is  just  a 
pain  in  the  neck.  More  and  more 
I  thought  of  the  satisfying  re¬ 
wards  of  what  I  called  Litera¬ 
ture  and  wished  to  try  my  hand 
at  it  professionally.” 

He  did  try  his  hand  at  Lit¬ 
erature  with  a  cap  L  and  did  so 
successfully.  He  became  a  fa¬ 
mous  book  writer  and  book  col¬ 
lector,  but  the  newspaper  lure 
was  still  there,  too,  and  later  he 
went  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  as 
book  columnist,  a  post  he  still 
holds. 

He  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Chicago  Renascence  of  the 
1920s,  when  H.  L.  Mencken 
called  Chicago  the  literary  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  country,  along  with 
such  figures  as  Ben  Hecht, 
Charles  MacArthur,  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Max¬ 
well  Bodenheim,  Burton  Rascoe, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  Theodore 
Dreiser.  The  Little  Review  mag¬ 
azine  and  the  Round  Table  at 
Schlogl’s  flashed  with  legendary 
wit  and  literary  inventiveness 
and  ingenuity. 

Readers  may  be  at  once 
grateful  to  Vincent  Starrett  foi- 
the  fine  feeling  of  his  recording 
of  a  robust  role  and  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press  foi- 
the  highly  legible  jirinting  (11- 
point  Times  Roman)  on  i)aper 
one  lov'es  to  touch,  bearing  its 
own  watermark  with  an  intend¬ 
ed  life  of  at  least  300  years.  .411 
in  all,  it’s  a  lx)ok  one  loves  to 
have  and  to  hold. 
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The  volume  of  the  “Public 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States”  covering  the 
first  full  year  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  issued  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration. 
The  1,800-page  volume,  fully 
indexed,  consists  of  two  books. 
Book  I  covers  the  period  Nov. 
22,  1963-June  30,  1964,  and  sells 
for  $6.75.  Book  II  covers  the  pe¬ 
riod  July  1-Dec.  31,  1964,  and 
sells  for  $7.  They  are  sold  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402. 


Books  Of,  By  | 
Or  For  Newsmen  ^ 


The  Inter  -  American  Press 
.4s.sociation  Technical  Onter 
has  prepared  a  newspaper  .style 
book  in  Spanish  entitle<l  “Man¬ 
ual  De  Estilo”  (Hobbs,  Dor¬ 
man  &  Co.,  141  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017)  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  its  memliers.  It  was 
explained  that  S])anish  written 
and  spoken  in  18  countries  of 
Latin  America  varies  a  great 
deal  and  this  first  style  l)ook 
was  prepared  by  the  lAPA  in 
an  effort  to  gain  uniformity 
in  newspaper  style. 


Curtiss  S.  Johnson,  Essex, 
Conn.,  who  owned  six  weekly 
newspapers  when  he  retired 
from  the  newspaper  business,  is 
the  author  of  a  third  l)ook, 
“America’s  First  Lady  Boss” 
(Taplinger  Publishing  Co.,  119 
W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10019.  164  pages  plus  index. 
Illustrated.  $4.95),  a  biography  < 
of  Margaret  Swain  Getchell,  1 
the  first  woman  in  America  to  I 
become  an  executive  in  a  mil-  i 
lion-dollar-a-year  enterprise  —  1 
the  R.  H.  Macy  department  ” 
store.  Mr.  Johnson’s  other  Iraoks  '| 
were  “Politics  and  a  Bellyful,” 
a  definitive  biography  of  Wil-  i" 
liam  Cullen  Bryant  as  editor  of  | 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  f 
for  52  years,  and  “The  Indomi¬ 
table  R.  H.  Macy.” 


The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  Chicago,  has  published 
“Facts  Without  Opinion:  First 
Fifty  Years  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations”  (By 
Charles  O.  Bennett.  277  pages. 
Illustrated). 


A  second  and  revised  edition 
of  “Reader  In  Public  Ojiinion 
and  Communication”  (By  Ber¬ 
nard  Berelson  and  Morins  Jano- 
witz.  The  Free  Press,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Macmillan.  788  pages. 
$8.95)  will  be  published  Jan.  3. 
The  fir.st  edition  was  publi.shed 
15  years  ago.  It  presents  a  view 
of  the  theory,  issues  and  meth¬ 
odology'  of  public  ojiinion  and 
mass  communication. 


Newspaper  photographers 
will  profit  from  advice  and  ideas 
in  “Photojournalism  —  Pictures 
for  Magazines  and  Newspa¬ 
pers”  (American  Photographic 
Book  Publishing  Co.,  915  Broad- 
w’ay.  New'  York).  It  is  by  Ar¬ 
thur  Rothstein,  technical  dii'ec- 
tor.  Look  Magazine. 


A  helpful  technical  book  is 
“Preparing  Art  For  Printing” 
(By  Bernard  Stone  and  Arthur 
Eckstein.  Reinhold.  $15). 
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When  everything  counts, 
you  can  count  on  Goss 


Pressroom  savings  pile  up  with  Goss  folders 


Everything  you’ve  put  into  your  printing  to  save  time 
and  money  is  paid  off  at  the  folder.  That’s  because  the 
fastest  press  in  the  world  is  only  as  fast  as  its  folder. 
And  that’s  why  Goss  folders  are  the  standard  of  the 
publishing  field  . . .  they’re  the  fastest. 

Because  they  are  designed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Headliner  press,  both  the  Uniflow  and  the  Imperial 
folders  boast  the  same  precision  and  dependability  as 
the  Headliner  itself. 

The  Uniflow  2:1  folder  delivers  up  to  a  72  page 
product  in  one,  two,  three  or  four  sections  running 


straight,  or  up  to  a  112  page  product  in  two,  four,  six 
or  eight  sections  collect.  The  Imperial  3:2  folder  is 
rated  at  128  pages,  but  can  go  as  high  as  144  pages 
collect  to  meet  peak  production  requirements. 

Both  have  automatic  safety  clutches  and  choke  re¬ 
lease.  Oil-tight  housings  protect  gears  from  paper  dust 
and  other  foreign  particles.  With  skip  slitting,  cross¬ 
associate  systems  and  choice  of  deliveries,  both  offer 
the  best  in  folder  versatility.  Ease  of  operation  and 
accuracy  of  fold  are  still  two  more  features.  Find  out 
more  about  them  all.  Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 


MIEHLE-60SS-0EXTER.  INCORPORATED 

SpeciaNsts  in  Web-Fad  Letterpress.  Off  set  and  Roto  Presses 
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Sylvie  Reice  Writes 
To  Teen  Swingers 

By  Ray  Erwin 


An  adult  who  understands, 
influences  and  interprets  teen¬ 
agers  will  reach  out  to  them 
through  a  new  column  in  news¬ 
papers. 

The  columnist:  Sylvie  Reice, 
editor-in-chief  of  Ingenue  Mag¬ 
azine. 

The  column:  “The  Swinging 
Set.” 

The  format:  Three  columns 
a  week. 

The  release:  Nov.  29. 

The  distributor:  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Sylvie  Reice  ended  a  brief 
teaching  service  and  began  a 
journalistic  career  when  some 
short  stories  she  wrote  for  teen¬ 
agers  won  wide  readership  and 
acclaim.  She’s  now  editor-in- 
chief  of  a  magazine  for  teen¬ 
agers,  Ingenue.  She  has  won 
literary  awards,  a  frug  contest, 
a  citation  from  the  Mayor  of 


New  York  City.  Even  better, 
she’s  won  citations  as  a  parent- 
who-understands  from  her  own 
three  teenagers  (one  success¬ 
fully  has  outgi’own  that  excit¬ 
ing  period  now) — Seth,  18,  a 
sophomore  at  Rochester  Uni¬ 
versity;  Naomi,  in  her  first  year 
at  Columbia  University  Law 
School;  Milo,  13. 

the  Part 

The  new  columnist  has  so 
much  the  heart  and  enthusi¬ 
asms  of  a  teenager  that  fre¬ 
quently  she  looks  very  much 
like  the  teenagers  who  often 
surround  her. 

Mrs.  Reice  is  a  native  New 
Yorker,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Hunter  College, 
and  she  was  the  pioneer  editor 
of  Co-ed  and,  earlier,  of  Deb 
magazines  for  teenagers. 

“You  have  to  be  open  to  new 
ideas,  new  experiences,  whether 
it’s  a  new  look  in  fashion  or  a 
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^e/ss  ifeMAKKS 

Share  in  the  thrills  and  chills  of  big 
time  racing  at  its  best!!  The  pit  activity 
— time  trials — drama  and  excitement  of 
every  race!!  Romance,  intrigue  and  high 
adventure  of  colorful  European  Road 
Racing — LeMans — Monia  Grand  Prix — 
Brands  Hatch — Mexican  Grand  Prix — and 
all  other  major  racing  events. 

Enjoy  "SPEED'S  SAFETY  SLANTS"  every 
weekend,  with  safety  tips  to  make  YOUR 
driving  safer  and  more  enjoyable. 

This  is  wholesome  entertainment  for  every 
member  of  the  family! 

BOOST  YOUR  READER  INTEREST  BY 
ADDING  THIS  DYNAMIC  RACING 
ADVENTURE  STRIP  TO  YOUR  COMICS 
SECTION!!! 

Call  or  write: 

RUSSELL  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

778  Cincinnati-Batavia  Pike 
Ciecienati,  Ohio  45245 
Area  Code  SI  3  752-6M1 


Sylvie  Reice 


new  form  of  art,”  .said  Mrs. 
Reice.  “I  have  a  jra.ssion  for 
oi>era,  but  1  also  api)reciate  a 
good  rock  ’n’  roll  group.  I  don’t 
miss  a  play  opening,  a  much  dis¬ 
cussed  movie,  any  of  the  big  hits 
in  New  Yoik’s  exciting  whirl, 
but  I’m  also  involved  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  busy  with  community 
organization  work.” 

She  speaks  at  teen  fairs;  she 
meets  with  groups  of  young 
people  seeking  career  advice; 
she  is  interviewed  by  school 
newspaper  editors  at  student 
press  conferences.  She  says  she 
has  received  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  letters  from  teenagers. 

Creative  Potential 

“The  discovery  of  creative 
potential  in  young  people  is  the 
most  thrilling  experience  of 
all,”  she  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reice  have  a 
New  York  apartment  where 
the  decor  is  antique  (trophies 
from  treasure  hunts  here  and 
abroad).  A  gallery-sized  collec¬ 
tion  of  modem  art  adds  a  con¬ 
temporary  touch. 


BuHiiiettH  Reviews 
Get  Graphic  Feature 

An  eight  -  column  Inisiness  ' 
graph,  in  either  black  and  white 
or  color,  has  l)een  prepared  by 
Charles  E.  Carden  for  year- 
end  or  early  January  business 
review  and  forecast  sections  of 
newspapers. 

A  500-word  story  aicompa- 
nies  the  art.  It  discu.<ses  the 
Dow- Jones  average  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  indicator,  how  it  is  com- 
))uted  and  which  stocks  have 
carrie<l  it  ahead  and  which  have 
l)een  a  drag  u})on  it.  The  draw¬ 
ing  will  be  posted  uj)  to  date  at 
the  time  of  each  .subscribing  ; 
newspaper’s  publication  date. 

This  special  feature  is  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  regular  .stock 
market  graphic  features  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Charles  E.  Carden 
(514  Century  Life  Buildling, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  7(5102). 


Mickey  Rooney’s  Life 
Slory  Is  Serialized 

The  Chicago  Tribune- New 
York  News  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  obtained  syndi¬ 
cation  rights  to  Mickey  Rooney’s 
Isook,  “1.  E.  Mickey  Rooney:  An 
Autobiography”  (Putnam’s). 

The  syndicate  plans  to  re¬ 
lease  14  installments  of  1,000 
words  each,  starting  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Rooney  tells  of  his  child-  ] 
hood  in  vaudeville,  his  rise  to  ' 
stardom  in  motion  pictures,  his 
five  marriages  and  four  di¬ 
vorces. 


'ANDY*  AND  P.M. — Reg  Smythe  (left)  London  creator  of  the  eon*  I 
strip  'Andy  Capp,'  distributed  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  Hall  Syndicah.  I 
receives  trophy  from  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson.  It  was  tk*  j 
fifth  successive  year  that  Mr.  Smythe  was  named  'Feature  Cartoonist  of  j 
the  Year'  by  the  London  Cartoonists'  Club.  | 
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Supply  Gets  Tighter, 
Most  Mills  Run  Full 

The  light  newsprint  supply  situ¬ 
ation  has  become  lighter.  Most 
newsprint  mills  in  North  America 
and  Scandinavia  are  running  full. 

It  is  apparent  that  because  of 
several  mill  strikes  and  publisher 
reluctance  to  build  up  inventories 
early  in  the  year,  the  full  capacity 
of  the  industry  was  not  utilized 
throughout  all  of  1965. 

There  was  no  question  that  all 
normal  requirements  could  and 
would  be  met.  However,  a  number 
of  mills  are  known  to  have  de¬ 
clined  spot  orders  and  some  have 
accepted  orders  for  extra  tonnage 
from  regular  customers  only  for 
deferred  delivery.  One  large  daily 
with  seven  suppliers  had  difficulty 
getting  100  tons  of  rotonews  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

Peak  newsprint  demand  result¬ 
ing  from  record-breaking  business 
by  newspapers  was  the  prime  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  tighter  market.  In  the 
offing  was  the  most  prosperous 
Christmas  ever,  expected  on  all 
sides  according  to  a  canvass  by 
Fairchild  News  Service. 

Of  the  mill  strikes  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  which  cut  supply,  one 
subtracted  about  4,000  tons  a  week 
from  the  market  for  seven  weeks. 
A  more  important  factor  was  that 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1965, 
demand  was  not  sufficient  to  push 
Canadian  production  as  high  as  90 
percent  of  capacity.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons  of  production 
were  lost  to  1965  total  supply. 


N.Y.  Strike  Knocks  Off 
30,000  Tons 

The  23-day  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  ending  last  month 
entailed  a  loss  of  newsprint 
consumption  amounting  to  an 
estimated  30,000  tons.  The  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  of  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada.  Most  of 
New  York’s  newsprint  comes 
from  Canada. 


Newsprint  Usage 
Outruns  Forecast 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  in 
1965  is  running  ahead  of  estimates 
by  the  output  of  one  large  news¬ 
print  machine. 

The  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  said  that  despite  the  New 
York  strike  the  year's  usage  would 
he  at  least  X.4  million  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  8.3  million  forecast  a 
year  ago.  To  achieve  this  total, 
consumption  would  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  pace  of  the  first  nine 
months,  running  4.9  percent  ahead 
of  last  year.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  this  would  occur. 

(Irtneth  ISear  Record 

Growth  of  demand  in  the  two 
years  since  1963  will  be  close  to  a 
million  tons.  This  ranks  with  the 
million-ton  advance  in  1955-56, 
the  two  years  of  greatest  increase 
in  demand  since  the  postwar  end 
of  artificial  production  controls. 


Mills’  Labor  Bill  to  Rise 
More  Than  $5  a  Ton 

The  new  three-year  mill  la¬ 
bor  contract  which  has  become 
the  pattern  in  Eastern  Canada 
is  going  to  increase  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  newsprint 
between  $5  and  $6  during  its 
life,  industry  sources  have  cal¬ 
culated. 

Other  unions  are  reported  to 
he  readying  demands  which 
would  add  another  $5  to  the 
per-ton  cost.  Any  increases  in 
materials  or  freight  would  push 
the  total  still  higher. 


How  Ifs  Done  in  Woods — This  Year 


0. 

1  STANDING  TREE 

A  (7”  DIAM.  SPRUCE) 

HOURS  PER  CUNIt| 

MAN 

MACHINE 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

fell 

^  LIMB  AND  TOP 

-  CUT  INTO  BOLTS 

(ALL  WITH  CHAINSAW) 

l44l  PILE 

4.54 

5. 

6. 

FORWARD 

PILE  DOWN  AT  ROAD 

0.30 

0.15 

7. 

LOAD  FOR  TRIP 
TO  MILL 

0.12 

0.06 

8. 

ROADS,  SUPERVISION,  MAINTENANCE 
OF  MEN  IN  CAMP 

0.23 

TOTAL 

5.19 

0.21 

NOW  IN  WIDE  USE  in  Eastern  Conodo,  this  is  traditional  method  of  producing 
wood  for  newsprint.  But  it's  on  its  way  out.  Why?  Story  and  charts  on  poge  4. 


Research  Crews  Quiz  23,000 
in  New  NIC  Retail  Ad  Project 

Field  work  has  been  completed — 23,000  interviews  and  re-inter¬ 
views — in  the  retail  advertising  research  project  financed  in  behalf 
of  newspapers  by  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee. 

Opinion  Research  Corporation 
is  conducting  the  study.  An  official 
of  ORC  said  the  operational  plan 
has  proved  sound  and  work  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  schedule. 

Results  are  expected  to  be  ready 
in  May.  They  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  AN  PA.  which  is  supervising 
the  project  for  NIC. 

Data  Being  Coded 
The  information  gathered  in  the 
field  on  the  buying  habits  and  ad¬ 
vertising  responses  of  newspaper 
readers  is  now  being  coded.  This 
involves  translation  of  the  data 
into  computer  language  for  pro¬ 
gramming.  Tabulation  and  analy¬ 
sis  will  follow. 

Entitled  “Project  Four:  Dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  Retail  Market”,  the 
$120,000  project  is  designed  to 
chart  the  process  of  day-to-day 
change  in  consumer  demand  and 
buying  behavior.  It  is  expected  to 
pr^uce  information  never  before 
available  to  help  retailers  use  the 
newspaper  medium  more  effec¬ 
tively. 

Orer  $300,000  Inverted 
Three  previous  NIC-financed 
projects  concentrated  on  national 
advertising  in  relation  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  They  developed  data  on 
exposure  opportunity,  the  news¬ 
paper  audience,  and  repetition  in 
advertising.  The  total  expenditure 
for  the  four  projects  by  the  six 
mills  making  up  the  NIC  is  over 
$300,000. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb.  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  said  a  review  of  the  project’s 
purpose  and  usefulness  is  being 
readied  for  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  meeting  in 
January. 


To  receive  thi»  and  subsequent  issues  of  Newsprint  Facts  write: 

NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE  ISO  EAST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
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SILVER  LADY — John  Chamberlain  (second  from  right),  whose  King 
Features  Syndicate  "These  Days"  column  appears  in  more  than  240 
newspapers,  receives  the  19th  annual  "Silver  Lady"  award  of  the 
Banshees,  luncheon  club  of  New  York  communications  executives,  as 
the  outstanding  columnist  of  the  year  from  syndicated  columnist- 
magazine  editor  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  a  recent  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  New  York  City,  as  Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  Chief  Banshee  Arthur 
(Bugs)  Baer  look  on. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILOS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
MOUY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 
BAHLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  «  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
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Newspaper  cartoonists  rolled 
over  their  journalistic  counter¬ 
parts  in  one  of  a  series  of  IkjwI- 
ing  touinainents  for  the  press 
being  sponsored  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  project  by  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  On  the 
winning  cartoonists’  team  wei-e 
Bill  Yates,  creator  of  “Profes¬ 
sor  Phumble’’;  Tex  Blaisdell, 


assistant  to  “On  Stage”;  and 
Dick  Brooks,  who  draws  “The 
Jackson  Twins.”  They  bowled  a 
two-game  score  of  1045,  defeat¬ 
ing  teams  of  WICC  Radio,  Golf 
Diyest,  and  Shore  Line  Times, 
and  the  Milford  (Conn.)  Citi¬ 
zen.  Stan  Drake  (“Juliet 
Jones”)  was  high  scorer  with 
210. 


syndicate  j 

entences  1 
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Syndicate  advertising  in  E&P 
really  blankets  the  world  and 
produces  surprising  results.  Ex¬ 
ample:  an  ad  placed  by  Chron¬ 
icle  Features  Syndicate,  San 
Francisco,  brought  a  prompt  re- 
que.st  for  details  of  the  f<*ature 
sendee  from  Dr.  Nnamdi  Azi- 
kiwe.  President  of  Nigeria  in 
West  Africa. 

Emest  Kreiling  (322  Mellow  ^ 

Lane,  La  Canada,  Calif.),  who 
distributes  his  “A  Closer  Look” 
television  column  to  26  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Australia,  issued  Number 
1  of  a  Newsletter  he  is  mailing 
to  newspaper  tnlitors.  He  writes 
in  it:  “Television  criticism  is 
not  simply  a  column  published 
in  a  newspaper.  It’s  a  continu¬ 
ing  process  of  communications 
with  readers  that  transcends 
program  reviews,  program 
notes  and  inter\dew's.  This  is  a 
sociologically  rather  than  aes¬ 
thetically  oriented  description. 

Like  it  or  not,  television  is  far 
more  than  ‘entertainment’  to¬ 
day.” 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  re¬ 
ported  : 

“The  fir.st  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  subscribe  to  ‘The  Voice 
of  Broadway’  by  the  late  Doro¬ 
thy  Kilgallen  was  the  Lowell 
Sun.  The  opportunity  to  be  the 
first  to  sign  up  this  column 
came  at  a  luncheon  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1937. 

“Present  at  the  luncheon  were 
Joseph  V.  Connelly,  general 
manager  of  King  Features  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
per  empire;  Brad  Kelly,  also  of 
King  Features,  Jimmy  Kilgal¬ 
len  of  INS,  his  daughter,  Doro¬ 
thy,  and  Frank  A.  Lawlor,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Sun. 

“At  that  time,  Mr.  Connelly 
told  Dorothy  Kilgallen  that  she 
had  been  chosen  to  write  a 
Broadway  column  which  would 
be  syndicated  by  King.  Prompt¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Lawlor  spoke  up  and 
said — ‘And  the  Sun  will  be  the 
first  to  buy  it.’  ” 

Cecil  Brooks,  who  heads  his 
own  newspaper  syndicate  in 
London,  in  New  York  on  a  busi- 
ness-and-pleasure  trip,  recalled 
that  many  years  ago  he  repre¬ 
sented  King  Features  Syndi-  ■ 
cate  in  England  and  introduced 
“Mutt  and  Jeff”  into  newspa¬ 
pers  there. 


^ranrtscD  (l^ronicle 


^08 lOtt 


^liThe  boston  herald  m 
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-rrs.  The  Houston  Post 


^labeipbia  jmiahrer 
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France-SoirD 
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is  now  syndicated  by  these 
great  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
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Now  you 
can  have  a 
console-size 
picture 


Zenith’s  new  21"  Handcrafted  portable  gives  you  room-to-room  portability  with  giant-screen  viewing 


...in  a 

compact 
portable  TV 


Now,  Zenith  brings  you  a  giant-screen  21'* 
portable  TV  with  a  picture  more  than  20%  bigger 
than  any  19'*  portable.  Yet  the  cabinet  is  so 
beautifully  compact  it  will  go  anywhere  a  19' 
portable  will.  Here’s  a  portable  TV  you  can  see 
from  across  the  room  .  .  .  even  tune  from  across 
the  room  with  Zenith  Space  Command®  remote 
control.  Inside,  it  has  all  the  Handcrafted  quality 


Zenith  builds  into  TV.  No  plastic  printed  circuit 
boards.  No  production  shortcuts.  Every  con¬ 
nection  is  carefully  hand-wired  for  greater 
dependability  and  fewer  service  problems.  Get 
the  big  picture  ...  in  the  trim,  compact  cabinet. 
Zenith’s  giant-screen  21'  portable  TV... now  at 
your  Zenith  dealer’s.  At  Zenith,  /Ae  quality  goes  in 
before  the  name  goes  on® 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

5%  Revenue  Increase 
Expected  for  1966 

By  Stan  FinHnet*^. 

('.AM,  Pmvfdenrt*  Jiturnul-ltiillrliii 


With  one  major  “if” — employ- 
the  countrj'  expect  1966  to  be 
a  year  of  new  linaR:e  and  ad 
records. 

Last  year’s  forecast,  the  result 
of  an  informal  survey  like  the 
one  just  conducted,  came  up  with 
a  prediction  for  a  5%  increase 
in  linage.  Instead,  principally 
because  of  the  recent  and  unex¬ 
pected  upsur^  in  help  wanted 
volume,  classified  gains  across 
the  country  will  average  about 
10^  for  this  year. 

The  feeling,  generally,  is  that 
1966  should  bring  an  increase 
of  about  5%. 

It’s  expected  that  help  wanted 
will  continue  to  run  strong 
through  at  least  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  Other  factors  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  pro¬ 
viding  increases  are,  “record  in¬ 
come,  higher-than  ever  gross 
national  product,  some  effect 
from  the  continuing  tax  cuts, 
increasing  population,  strong 
automotive  and  rentals,  little  or 
no  loss  in  real  estate.” 

Here  are  comments  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country: 

•  Lawrence  D.  Young,  C.AM, 
Journal-Star  Printing  Co.,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.:  “Each  year  for  the 
past  several  years.  I’ve  been 
saying  we’d  have  an  uphill  fight 
to  top  the  previous  year’s  pro¬ 
duction.  Then  we’ve  done  it 
without  any  outward  strain  on 
anyone.  So.  based  mostly  on 
what  has  been  happening  in 
these  most  recent  years.  I’d  say 
that  we’ll  show  another  gain  for 
1966.” 

•  C.  Kenneth  Ward,  CAM, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Cournnt:  “I’ll 
tell  you  the  same  thing  I  told 
our  budget  planner.  From  all 
indications,  I  believe  that  we 
will  have  at  least  a  o^o  increase 
in  1966.  Automotive  linage  will 
be  as  good  or  better  than  1960. 
We’ve  peaked  out  on  new  build¬ 
ing;  so  real  estate  will  be  about 
the  same;  however  apartments 
are  still  going  strong.  I  hope  I 
am  as  pleasantly  surprised  in 
1966  as  I  have  been  this  year.” 

‘Teirific’  ToKn 

•  Eldred  Garter,  CAM,  At- 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion:  “Every  month  in  1965  we 
set  new  records  in  linage,  ad 
count  and  revenue,  and  there’s 
every  reason  to  expect  these 
records  to  be  topped  in  1966. 
-Atlanta  has  always  been  a  ‘good’ 


automobile  town,  and  with  the 
sales  of  the  past  few  years,  the 
word  ‘good’  has  been  changed 
to  ‘terrific’.  Our  dealers  look  for 
an  increase  in  the  competitive 
temiK>,  which  will  mean  more 
linage  for  us.  Our  builders  can’t 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
I’entals  or  homes  due  to  the 
influx  of  new  families.  The  only 
.serious  problem  I  see  for  At¬ 
lanta  is  that  there  just  aren’t 
enough  people  to  fill  all  the  jobs 
available,  but  for  us  it  will  mean 
more  help  wanted  linage  in  a 
classification  that’s  been  gaining 
for  5  years.” 

•  Bill  Marcil,  CAM,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum:  “I  anticipate  a 
record  year  in  1966  for  linage 
and  ad  count.  The  automotive 
dealers  in  this  area  hav’e  become 
more  active  in  recent  months 
i*esulting  from  a  large  sales 
volume  of  new  cars.  Used  car 
advertising  will  increase  in  1966. 
Employment  advertising  is  up 
and  should  continue  to  grow. 
Rentals  have  been  sticky  be¬ 
cause  of  an  apartment  shortage, 
but  plans  for  increased  building 
should  bring  this  back  to 
normal.” 

•  Wayne  Moores,  CAM,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N,  C.)  News  and  Oh- 
seri'cr:  “It  looks  like  classified 
will  wind  up  the  year  with  an 
increase  of  between  9  and  10% 
— just  about  double  what  most 
of  us  predicted  last  year.  I’m 
optimistic,  and  I  believe  Classi¬ 
fied  gains  ■will  continue  on  into 
next  year  but  not  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  past  several  months. 
So,  I’m  willing  to  settle  for  a 
gain  of  5%  next  year  on  top  of 
the  10%  this  year.” 

•  Les  Jenkins,  CAM  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  feels 
that  -Automotive  will  be  up  and 
that  Employment  should  be 
good  —  barring  complications 

Penney  Testing 
SpeetaColor  Ads 

J.  C.  Penney  Company  is 
testing  the  effectiveness  of 
SpeetaColor  advertising  with 
full-page  preprints  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  Cincinnati.  As  part 
of  the  evaluation,  the  company 
ran  the  same  two  ads  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers  in  ROP  full-color.  The 
company  is  talking  with  shop- 
l}ers  in  the  cities  to  determine 
their  reaction. 


from  the  Equal  Opportunity  pro¬ 
gram — and  that  Real  Estate 
should  show  an  upswing  for  the 
year.  Mr.  Jenkins  adds  that  he 
expects  a  possible  dip  in  Rentals 
but  gains  in  the  merchandise  for 
sale  classifications.  “All  in  all,” 
says  Mr.  Jenkins,  “I  think  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  will  continue 
to  show  growth  which  can  be 
stimulated  by  closer  support 
and  encouragement  from  the 
publishers.” 

*  *  * 

LESSON  IN  WRITING 

Writing  copy  for  classified  has 
gotten  to  be  quite  a  skill.  Jargon, 
condensation,  pithy  messages 
more  than  often  make  the  sale. 
But  sometimes,  the  stylized  ad 
— one  of  dozens  appearing  in 
the  same  column — all  apparently 
wTitten  by  the  same  hand,  fails 
miserably. 

New  Jersey  real  estate  men 
lecently  (to  their  co.st)  got  a 
lesson  in  copywriting  which 
made  them  sit-up.  Their  teacher 
was  a  housewife,  Mrs.  John 
Low’e,  who  in  one  day  sold  a 
house  that  five  brokers  had  been 
carrying  for  three  months. 

Local  real  estate  men  had 
listed  the  Lowes’  house  through¬ 
out  .August,  September  and 
October,  placed  ads  in  the  New 
limnswiek  Daily  Home  News 
and  the  New  York  Times. 

Briskly,  the  professional 
brokers  ads  stated:  “PISCA- 
TAWAY — Lake  Nelson  Cozy 
6-room  raneh  with  fireplace, 
garage,  tile  hath,  oil  hot-water 
heat.  Convenient  to  Rutgers 
campus,  stadium,  golf  courses 
and  primary  scheol  $18,000.” 

These  and  similar  ads  ran 
without  affect.  The  one  firm 
offer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe  re¬ 
ceived  came  from  a  buyer  who 
could  not  raise  the  downpay¬ 
ment. 

Then  Mrs.  Lowe  decided  that 
she  ought  to  put  pen  to  paper. 
She  knew’  the  type  of  sales  mes¬ 
sage  that  rang  the  bell  wdth  her 
and  reasoned  that  it  w’ould  work 
with  others. 

Warmly,  she  wrote:  “PISCA- 
T.WVAY — Lake  Nelson  north 
side.  We’ll  miss  our  house. 
We’t'e  been  comfortable  in  it, 
but  2  bedrooms  are  not  enough 
for  us,  so  we  must  move.  If  you 
like  to  be  cozy  by  a  fire  while 
you  admire  autumn  woods 
through  wide  windows,  protected 
from  the  street;  if  you  like  a 
shady  yard  in  summer;  a  clear 
view  of  winter  sunsets  and  quiet 
enough  to  hear  frogs  in  spring, 
but  want  city  utilities  and  con¬ 
veniences,  you  might  like  to  buy 
our  house.  We  hope  so.  We  don’t 
want  it  empty  and  alone  at 
Christmas.  The  priee  is  flexible.” 

The  payoff  to  this  appealing 
message  was  that  the  house  was 
purchased  by  one  of  six  persons 
who  replied  the  next  day. 


Guild  Pact 
Ends  1-Day 
L.A.  Strike 

Los  Angcles 

The  one-day  strike  against 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  ended  on  Friday  (Nov.  19) 
after  settlement  of  terms  for  a 
new  contract  with  the  Los  .An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  Hearst  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  missed  editions  on  Thurs¬ 
day  when  about  1,000  Guild 
members  walked  out  of  the 
plant  following  expiration  of 
their  contract. 

A  two-year  agreement  was 
reached  on  Friday  morning  af¬ 
ter  an  all-night  bargaining  ses¬ 
sion.  This  was  ratified  by  Guild 
members  Friday  night.  Terms 
included  wage  increases  over 
two  years  ranging  from  $7.80, 
for  employes  earning  $75  to 
$100  a  week,  to  $10.30,  for  em¬ 
ployes  earning  $161  a  week 
and  more. 

A  company  official  was  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  the  new 
contract  will  cost  the  paper  $12 
a  week  per  man  over  the  two 
years  at  top-salary  levels.  Man¬ 
agement  also  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  $1  a  week  per  full-time 
employe  to  a  pension  fund  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Publisher  George  R.  Hearst 
Jr.,  sat  in  on  the  negotiations. 

Also  included  in  the  contract 
was  a  commitment  by  the  com¬ 
pany  to  discuss  with  the  Guild 
the  staffing  of  lalwr-saving 
equipment  six  months  prior  to 
anticipated  installation.  Previ¬ 
ously,  the  company  was  commit¬ 
ted  only  to  inform  the  Guild 
six  months  in  advance  of  tech¬ 
nological  changes.  The  agree¬ 
ment  calls  for  non-discrimina¬ 
tion  in  hiring  and  firing,  greater 
job  security  and  a  Guild  shop, 
instead  of  a  90-10  ratio. 

A  50%  company  contribution 
to  premium  payments  on  liabil¬ 
ity  insurance  for  employes  us-  j 
ing  their  cars  on  business  was 
also  in  the  package,  as  was  a 
fourth  week  of  vacation  for  em¬ 
ployes  with  20  years  of  service. 

Herald  -  Examiner  manage¬ 
ment  said  that  Guild  demands 
for  changes  in  medical  and  hos¬ 
pitalization  benefits,  increases 
in  company  mileage  payments 
and  changes  in  contract  lan¬ 
guage  covering  subcontracting 
were  rejected. 

The  Herald-Examiner  has  3,- 
000  employes.  The  Guild  covers 
about  140  editorial  and  860  cir-  « 
culation  and  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

i:ST\HLISHIN(;  THE  SUBURBAN  MARKET 
By  Rick  Friediiian 


Back  in  the  Spring,  a  Detroit 
ad  exfH  iitive  stirred  up  a  bit  of 
a  breeze  when  he  claimed  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  weren’t  selling 
their  markets  well  enough. 

Watts  Wacker,  senior,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  media, 
marketing  and  research  for  D. 
I*.  Brother  &  Company,  wanted 
to  know,  among  many  things, 
how  often  weekly  newspapers 
put  on  any  type  of  even  pri- 
mar>’  research  on  how  well  an 
ad  does  in  his  paper  or  how 
much  duplication  he  had  with 
the  big  city  papers.  (E&P,  May 
29,  lydo.  Page  28.) 

“I  have  the  feeling,”  he  said, 
“that  there  is  a  lot  of  national 
business  that  could  l)e  gotten 
by  suburban  weeklies  if  they 
presented  themselves  as  a  group 
with  some  basic  research  re¬ 
volving  around  frequency,  right 
size  of  advertisement  for  maxi¬ 
mum  impact  and  duplication 
with  the  metropolitan  daily, 
particularly  among  certain 
socio-economic  groups.” 

Answer 

A  salvo  was  fired  back  by 
William  .1.  Rienzi  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  Suburban  Newspapers, 
who  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
(E&P,  July  3,  1965,  p.  7)  that 
what  Mr.  Wacker  said  wasn’t 
true  of  the  Los  Angeles  group 
which  had  its  own  national  rep¬ 
resentative  set-up  calling  on 
national  advertisers  all  over 
America.  He  added  that  his 
group  had  “developed  all  kinds 
of  research  material  including 
a  recent  and  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  Facts  Consolidated  Read¬ 
ership  Study.” 

This  week  a  large  .survey 
turned  up  from  Quality  Week¬ 
lies  of  New  Jersey.  Pat  Faiella, 
QWNJ’s  manager,  recalled  the 
Watts  Wacker  piece  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  survey. 

“We  started  off  with  the 
premise  that  Wacker  made,” 
Pat  .said.  “Namely,  there  was 
little  research  in  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  We  wanted  to  break 
down  information  on  news¬ 
paper  readership,  automobile 
ownership,  a  wide  variety 
of  product  usage  such  as  soft 
drinks,  l)eer,  wine,  liquor.  Plus 
the  demographic  data  —  sex, 
age(  marital  status,  number  of 
children,  education,  income  lev¬ 
el,  occupation  of  our  suburban 
readers.” 

Quality  Weeklies  comprise  43 
newspapers  in  11  counties  west 
of  New  York  City,  fanning  out 


from  Newark,  N,  J,  The  16  core 
newspapers  around  Newark 
were  used  in  the  survey,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mark  Clements  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  Manhattan-based 
marketing  research  consultants. 
It  cost  QWNJ  $5,000, 

The  circulation  records  for 
each  of  the  16  participating 
newspapers  were  analyzed  for 
.sampling  purposes.  For  each 
paper,  a  total  of  200  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  paper  were  selected 
on  a  probability  .sampling  basis. 

Each  respondent  received  a 
letter  and  four-page  question¬ 
naire  on  June  17,  1965.  The  let¬ 
ter  was  over  the  signature  of 
the  publisher  of  the  individual 
newspaper.  To  assure  complete 
anonymity,  I’espondents  were 
given  a  reply  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mark  Clements  Re- 
.search  Inc. 

“In  this  way,  the  research  or¬ 
ganization  had  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  survey  response,” 
Pat  Faiella  pointed  out. 

Response 

A  total  of  1,184  question¬ 
naires  were  received  by  the  re¬ 
search  firm,  a  37  percent  re¬ 
sponse.  The  first  1,161  which 
came  in  wei-e  tabulated  and  rep¬ 
resented  the  findings  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  report.  Here  are  some 
of  those  findings: 

Length  of  readership  of  the 
weekly  newspaper:  median,  11.9 
years;  average  14,4  years. 

Length  of  time  weekly  news- 
l)aper  is  in  the  home:  median, 

5.5  days;  average  4.8  days. 

Number  of  times  newspaper 

is  referred  to  after  initial  read¬ 
ing:  median  2.2  times;  average, 
1.7  times. 

Number  of  readers  per  copy: 
3.3  (men,  1.2;  women,  1.3;  chil¬ 
dren,  0.8). 

The  survey  showed  where  re¬ 
spondents  looked  for  particular 
types  of  news.  The  weekly  news¬ 
paper  fared  best  in  local  home 
jiews  with  a  95.2  percent  as 
against  21.1  percent  for  daily 
newspapers,  2.5  percent  for 
television,  2.6  percent  for  radio 
and  1.0  percent  for  magazines. 

The  weekly  newspaper  fared 
worst  on  national  news  with 

7.6  percent  against  88.0  per¬ 
cent  for  daily  newspaper,  51.1 
l)ercent  for  television,  47.4  per¬ 
cent  for  radio  and  37.0  percent 
for  magazines.  International 
news  showed  similar  figures. 

Much  of  the  survey  was  on  a 
breakdown  of  affluence  in  the 
suburban  newspaper  market. 


Vacations:  median  2.3;  aver¬ 
age  2.0.  Total  vacation  time 
spent  during  last  12  months: 
median,  26.4  days;  average, 
26.4  days.  Net  number  who 
traveled  in  the  United  States: 
78.3  percent.  Net  number  of 
foreign  travel  including  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico:  27.6  percent. 
Net  number  of  foreign  travel 
excluding  Canada  and  Mexico: 
18.0  percent.  Number  in  fam¬ 
ily  on  last  vacation :  median,  3.1 
persons;  average,  3.1  persons. 
Vacation  expenditures  for  last 
vacation:  median,  $674;  aver¬ 
age  $961. 

Passports 

Pat  Faiella  pointed  out  such 
information  was  invaluable 
when  trying  to  secure  national 
advertising  from  airlines  and 
.steamship  companies.  “One  ship 
company  executive  told  me  they 
look  to  advertise  in  media  which 
goes  to  people  making  $20,000 
or  over,”  Pat  said.  “We  show 
them  we  have  the  affluent  mar¬ 
ket.  Take  possession  of  pass¬ 
ports.  The  total  for  the  United 
States  is  3.6  percent.  Metro 
Sunday  Newspapers  is  4.3  per¬ 
cent.  New  Yorker  magazine  is 
29  percent.  The  New  York 
Times  is  16  percent.  Quality 
Group  is  38  percent. 

“We  can  point  to  6.8  Quality 
Group  families  using  a  ship  on 
their  last  vacation.  The  national 
average  is  1  percent. 

“We  can  also  claim  that  at 
least  one  person  in  80.6  per¬ 
cent  of  our  families  has  trav¬ 
elled  by  air.  That  97.1  percent 
of  our  families  own  a  car  and 
5.9  percent  of  them  drive  Cadil¬ 
lacs.  Also  that  9.3  percent  own 
three  or  more  cars  as  against 
the  national  average  of  3.2  per¬ 
cent.” 

2.1  Cars  Per  Family 

The  median  in  the  survey 
was  2.1  cars  owned  per  family, 
the  average,  1.7  cars  owned. 

Pat  also  came  on  strong  with 
other  yardsticks  of  affluence. 
“We  can  claim  11.6  percent  own 
a  boat  and  11.6  percent  own 
color  television  sets,”  he  .said. 
“This  compares  to  the  U.S.  fig¬ 
ure  of  7.4  for  boat  ownership 
and  the  U.S.  figure  of  2.4  for 
color  television  ownership.” 

Another  area  where  Quality 
Group  was  pitching  a  message 
was  food  shopping.  According 
to  the  survey,  the  total  weekly 
food  shopping  bill  came  to  a 
median  of  $41.92  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $44.14.  Pat  compared 
this  to  the  national  average  of 
$23  and  the  average  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  of  $24.69. 

Here’s  what  a  profile  of 
Quality  Group  readers  looked 
like,  according  to  the  survey: 

Age:  median  of  48.4  years; 
average  of  48.2  years. 
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Married:  88.2  percent. 

Children  in  subscriber  house¬ 
holds:  61.9  percent.  Median  of 
2.0  children;  average  of  2.4 
children. 

Education  level:  completed 
college  or  more,  52.1  percent; 
some  college  22.2  percent. 

Home  ownership:  88.5  per¬ 
cent.  Home  evaluation:  median 
of  $28,565;  average  of  $32,600. 

Income 

h’amily  in  come:  median  of 
$15,280.  (Pat  was  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  average  income  in 
the  country  was  slightly  over 
$6,000  per  family.  Also  that  the 
survey  showed  that  66.2  percent 
of  Quality  Group  families  were 
managers,  proprietors  or  pro¬ 
fessional  workers.  “Forty  per¬ 
cent  of  people  who  travel  to 
Europe  are  among  these  three 
groups,”  he  added.) 

The  survey  also  touched  on 
intent  to  travel  in  the  next 
year,  credit  card  pos.session, 
business  travel,  car  buying  be¬ 
havior,  product  usage  (soft 
drinks,  liquor,  beer,  wine  and 
ale),  pet  ownership,  total  ex- 
l)enditures  for  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  hobbies  and  activities. 

The  16  papers  included  in  the 
survey  were: 

The  Bloovifield  Independent 
Press;  Caldwell  Progress; 
Cranford  Citizen  and  Chroni¬ 
cle;  East  Orange  Record;  Glen 
Ridge  Paper;  Maplewood  South 
Orange  News-Record;  Mill- 
hum  Short  Hills  Item;  Mont¬ 
clair  Times;  Orange  Tran¬ 
script  ;  Ridgewood  H  erald- 
News;  Ridgewood  Sunday 
Netvs;  Rutherford  South  Ber¬ 
gen  News;  Summit  Herald; 
Verona  Cedar  Grove  Times; 
Westfield  Leader;  IFc.st  Orange 
Chronicle. 

These  were  the  original  news¬ 
papers  which  first  formed  Qual¬ 
ity  Group  Weeklies  a  number 
of  years  ago. 

Quality  Group  has  a  one 
rate,  one  billing,  one  check 
package  for  national  advertis¬ 
ers,  who  can  take  parts  or  all 
of  the  43  newspapers. 

“We’re  presenting  the  market 
study  four  times  a  day  to  major 
ad  agencies,”  Pat  said.  “The 
reception  to  it  has  been  good.” 
*  *  * 

Milwaukee,  Ore. 

The  Milwaukee  Review,  a  5,- 
519  circulation  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  Oregon’s  11th  largest  city, 
l)ecame  the  state’s  seventh  semi- 
or-tri-weekly  newspaper  with 
editions  of  November  7. 

Oregon  has  21  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  97  weekly  community 
newspapers.  Of  the  seven  semi- 
or-tri-weekly  newspapers,  the 
Review’s  circulation  is  third 
largest.  It  publishes  Wednesday 
and  Sunday. 
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Church  to  Feel 
Decrees  Through 
Next  100  Yeors 


George  Draut,  48,  nlitor  of 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
since  Au^st;  previously  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Hnrris- 
bury  (Pa.)  Patriot-News;  Xov. 


REGISTER 

ROUNDUP 


John  William  Rogers,  ti, 
lK)ok  wlitor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  HeraUl,  author  of  “The 
Lu.sty  Texans  of  Dallas”;  Nov. 


Kdniiind  Arnold 


('ujiTGii  Gates,  88,  ex«-cutive 
(Klitor  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Eeeniny  Telegram;  previously 
its  general  manager  for  30 
years;  Xov.  18. 


A  sefrment  of  the  .American 
press  that  is  often  overlooked 
is  that  sen’infT  the  many  re- 
liR-ious  organizations  in  the 
j'ountry.  While,  two  decades 
ago,  they  were  amateurish 
and  sto<lg>',  today  they  are 
l)right  and  lively,  editorially 
and  typographically.  .And  they 
are  big  operations. 

The  weekly  Register  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  which  furnishes  our 
Page  of  This  Week,  publi.shes 
.lO-odd  e<litions  and  the  total 
pages  produced  every  week  ex- 
cwds  that  of  many  dailies. 

The  Register  is  right  in  .step 
with  the  present  trend  to  open 
pages.  It  has  adopted  a  71^- 
column  format  which  gives  it 
generous  18  point  alleys  to  re¬ 
place  column  rules. 

Its  typography  is  stream¬ 
lined  down  to  the  essentials. 
Notice  the  simple,  big  heads. 
(If  the  page  seems  a  little  too 
heavy  at  the  right,  it  is,  to 
.some  extent,  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  can’t  see  the  Ben  Day 
panels  in  column  1  in  the 
bright  led  in  which  they’re 
printed.)  The  nameplate  is  in 
red,  too. 

Notice,  that  although  it  is 
subdued,  the  reading  diagonal 
toward  the  lower  right  corner 
is  defined  hy  display  elements. 
.A  strong  anchor  at  the  bottom 
of  column  7  would  have  im¬ 
proved  this  page. 

The  kicker  in  column  2-4  is 
far  too  .small.  It  should  be 
half  the  point  size  of  the  main 
head.  And  that  main  head 
should  be  indented,  at  least  3 
picas.  A  flush  main  head  un¬ 
der  a  kicker  draws  the  eye  di- 
i-ectly  and  the  kicker  is  usual¬ 
ly  unread.  This  is  non-func¬ 
tional.  Use  of  the  condensed 
Spartan  for  this  head  de¬ 
creases  its  legibility.  A  good, 
fully  rounded  letter  form  has 
much  higher  legibility.  The 
other  heads  on  this  page  dem¬ 
onstrate  that. 

The  Spartan  Extra  Black 
usetl  for  the  catchlines  under 
pix  and  on  the  boxed  story  is 
an  excellent  accent  face.  When 
used  for  a  kicker,  such  an  ac- 


(i^mM  YtTMutn  ftn  SS. 

NM  (Mir  liiffMi  tfuBf  Iwrfs 


L.vi’Ra  Whitehall,  »il,  who 
wrote  undei-  the  name  of  Laura 
Lt*e  in  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Pallet  in  for  many  years;  Xov. 
18,  in  Rome. 


WorW  Requests  Behind 
fast  Abstinence  More 


Will  Harrison,  .j8,  Santa  Fe 
(N.  .\1.)  columnist;  formerly 
with  the  New  Mexican  for  many 
years;  Nov.  11). 


Council  Enters  Mopping-Up'  Phase 


Ji'LiAN  Johnson,  71),  drama 
critic  and  film  story  editor; 
Xov.  12,  in  Los  Angeles. 


Thomas  H.  Hoare,  63,  former 
New  York  and  New  England 
newspaperman;  jmblic  relations 
counsellor;  Nov.  15. 


'Typography  on  this  page  is  streamlined  down  to  essentials.' 

ce  doesn’t  require  the  fir.st  customer  of  the  printer, 
iry  underscore.  That  It  still  uses  his  products  well, 
mip-room  w’ork.  EDITOR’S  NOTE :  To  eom- 

inside  pages  of  The  pile  a  directory  of  newspa- 

r  revert  to  normal  8-  pers  using  new  technigues, 

format  with  column  editors  of  papers  in  new 

lut  the  editorial,  op-ed  6-  or  7^.^-cotutnn  formats 

iture  itages  are  open,  and  those  using  downstyle 

leys.  heads  are  asked  to  report 

ighout  the  paper,  the  them  to  Prof.  Edmund  Ar- 

hedule  is  kept  in  Spar-  mdd,  Newhouse  Communi- 

'his  giv’es  a  pleasant  cations  Center,  Syracuse 

typographic  harmony.  University,  Synuntse,  N.Y. 

OLD’S  ANCIENT  AX-  1.1210.  Please  u.se  a  post- 

The  Church  was  the  card,  for  easy  filing. 


VV’ILFRIDE  BI'RNLEY,  63,  news 
editor  of  the  weekly  Yorkton 
(Sask.)  Enterprise;  Nov.  14. 


Harold  L.  Goldman,  73,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times;  Nov.  19. 


John  K.  Borl.\nd,  .52,  .state 
cajiitol  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  Nov.  20. 


J.  P.  Miller,  85,  managing: 
iHlitor-emeritus  of  the  Saiumnah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News;  Nov.  11. 
Illc*r<*U8P<l  Truvcl  media  reached  $106  million  in  *  ♦  * 

4  I  t'  ’  nr  F  •  I  1964.  Included  in  “all  carriers”  Charles  Clai’DE  Durand,  48, 

Aaveriisilip  roreuahl  airlines,  railroad,  steam-  display  advertising  salesman  for 

.All  carriers  will  invest  this  ship  companies,  bus  lines,  car  the  Las  Vegas  (Colo.)  Review- 
year  well  over  $120  million  in  rentals,  and  American  Elxpress  Journal;  Nov'.  14. 
measured  media  in  the  United  Company.  .Alrout  half  of  the  ♦  *  ♦ 

States,  Robert  Williams,  vice-  expenditures  went  into  news-  .Milo  A.  Rogers,  display  ad- 
president  of  Travel  Research  papers.  vei  tising  salesman  for  the  Jack- 

International  Inc.,  forecast  this  •  son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot; 

"''S.-.Winian.ssaid.h.fore.-as.  A.I  ‘Voioe’  Die»  .  .  , 

was  conservative  since  it  was  Philadelphia  E.  C.  Crane,  publisher  of  the 

based  chiefly  on  information  ob-  Miss  Tes.sye  Flanigan,  who  Lancaster  (O.)  Eagle-Oazette; 
tained  only  from  airlines,  where  retired  in  1964  after  45  years  Nov.  22. 
a  10%  increase  in  advertising  in  the  advertising  department  *  •  • 

this  year  over  1964  seemed  cer-  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In-  Daniel  D.  Mich,  60,  editor  of 
tain.  TRI  released  a  report  this  quiver,  died  Nov,  17.  She  w’as  Look  magazine;  onetime  manag- 
week  stating  total  advertising  the  first  telephone  advertising  ing  editor  of  irLsconsiK  Statt 
of  all  carriers  in  measured  solicitor  on  the  Inquirer.  Journal;  Nov.  22. 
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Left  to  right:  Uhlmann;  Friedman;  Sumits;  Blumenfeld;  Murray;  Swanburg;  Durniak;  Gilka;  Olson. 


Bv  Kick  Friedman 


To  Coast  and  Back  With  the  Flying  Faculty 


(Sccoiifi  of  llir«‘(‘  parih) 

Sunday  afternoon  in  San 
Francisco  .  .  . 

The  Kiphth  Annual  ('ros.s- 
Country  Seminars  in  Photojour¬ 
nalism  are  back  in  session  fol¬ 
lowing  a  luncheon  break  .  .  . 

Natu  and  DoUh  for  the  Mili- 
tarif.  Joe  Costa,  Wint  Lemon, 
Don  Mohler,  Jack  Swanburg  and 
Cal  Olson  sit  on  the  stape  and 
answer  questions.  Col.  Lookadoo 
moderates  .  .  . 

How  do  you  move  a  general 
around  to  get  a  better-posed 
picture?  “Your  camera  has  five 
stars  on  it,”  Col.  Lookadoo 
claims.  “You  tell  a  general  where 
to  stand,  he’ll  stand  there  .  .  .” 

What’s  the  best  way  to  pose  a 
medal  pinninp?  Some  suprpes- 
tions  from  the  panel  .  .  . 

More  (juestions  on  lijfhtinK, 
film  speeds,  how  to  make  a  dull 
assignment  come  alive. 

Candlepower 

John  A.  Murray,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  follows  the  Nuts 
and  Bolts  session  with  a  talk  on 
“applied  candlepower.”  His  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  lights,  flash  and  strobe, 
particularly  in  lighting  people. 
He  demonstrates  the  use  of 
“bare  bulb”  photography  to  fill 
in  weakly-lighted  parts  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  He  shows  how  to  combine 
natural  light  with  strobe.  He 
flashes  on  slide  examples  of 
poorly-lit  news  pictures.  And 
slides  of  well-lit  news  pictures. 

He  uses  candles,  models  from 
the  audience,  a  cane  that  sud¬ 
denly  folds  over  without  warn¬ 
ing,  and  slide-illustrated  jokes 


to  get  his  message  across  on  how 
to  i)roduce  the  best  lighted-pic- 
ture  possible  .  .  . 

A  newspaper  i)icture  editor 
and  ex-newspaper  picture  editor 
take  the  stage  next.  The  former 
is  Don  Moore,  of  the  Washinf/ton 
(1).  C.)  Star,  holder  of  a  B.A, 
and  M.A.  in  photography,  a 
former  photographer  for  both 
newspapers  and  industry,  and  a 
former  college  teacher. 

The  latter  is  John  G.  .Morris, 
until  recently  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  charge  of  ))hotog- 
raphy  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Magnum  .  .  . 

Ttttally  Kesponwiblc 

Don  Moore  sees  the  photo 
editor’s  job  as  a  continuous  edu¬ 
cation  program  while  ramming 
pictures  into  the  newspaper  on  a 
daily  basis.  He  explains  how  on 
the  Star  he  is  totally  responsible 
for  the  photographic  operation — 
ideas,  assignments  and  problems 
of  the  photographers — and  he  is 
the  liaison  between  the  photog¬ 
rapher  and  the  editor.  This,  he 
contends,  is  the  way  it  should  be 
on  all  newspapers. 

Don  says  he  sets  no  standards 
of  approach  for  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  accepts  no  alibis  from 
them,  and  he  can’t  sell  bad  pho¬ 
tography  to  his  editors.  Also, 
that  he  can  kill  a  bad  picture 
and  he  doesn’t  have  to  run  a 
picture  with  the  main  story. 

Don  then  explains  the  logis¬ 
tics  of  meeting  5  editions,  work¬ 
ing  with  editors  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  cropping,  lay¬ 
out,  caption  writing  .  .  . 

John  Morris  talks  of  the  im¬ 


portance  of  photographing  the 
commonplace,  and  of  the  two 
major  problems  of  a  newspaper 
l)hoto  editor:  time  and  space. 

He  says  there  is  adequate  photo 
coverage  of  big  events  such  as 
the  riots  at  Watts.  But  he  urges 
newspapers  to  go  l)ehind  such 
events  as  Watts  and  show  what 
led  up  to  them.  This,  John  con¬ 
tends,  would  bring  new  dimen¬ 
sions  in  news  coverage  and 
would  “point  the  way  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  future.” 

Ix>ls  of  Golur 

His  slides  from  Washington 
Post  pages  show  lots  of  color. 
A  photo  of  the  Churchill  funeral. 

(Morris  sent  a  photographer 
to  England  to  get  this  one  pic¬ 
ture.)  Photographs  of  birds 
taken  from  an  upcoming  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  book.  The 
mushroom  cloud  of  the  first  Red 
Chine.se  atom  bomb  test,  pur¬ 
chased  from  one  of  their  own 
news  agencies  ,  .  . 

The  last  man  on  the  day’s 
pi’ogram  is  Douglas  J.  Downs, 
NBC-tv  cameraman.  He  talks 
on  the  continuing  pressure  for 
color  coverage  of  the  news  on 
television.  Of  new  equipment  and 
new  approaches  to  television 
newsfilm  reporting  .  .  . 

The  seminar  breaks  up  and 
moves  into  a  side  room  where 
the  equipment  manufacturers 
have  their  displays  set  up.  Those 
in  attendance  break  up  into 
small  groups  around  the 
room  .  .  . 

I  ask  a  few  people  what  they 
got  most  out  of  the  seminar. 
They  tell  me,  “Murray  and  his 
talk  on  lighting.”  "rhe  same 


question  will  get  the  .same  re¬ 
sponse  in  the  next  three  cities. 

Chat  with  a  couple  of  sharp 
photographers  from  the  Redondo 
Beach  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze 
about  the  problems  of  covering 
riots  .such  as  Watts.  One  of 
them.  Bob  Moore,  points  out  how 
often  what  isn’t  police  brutality 
comes  out  looking  that  way  in 
a  photograph.  And  that  the  cap¬ 
tions  sometimes  don’t  catch  up 
with  the  truth  in  such  i)ic- 
tures  .  .  . 

F»>rtncr  .Student 

Run  into  Joe  Swan,  photo¬ 
journalism  teacher  from  San 
Jose  State  College.  We  met  last 
year  at  the  short  course  west 
coast  stop.  He  asks  about  Caro¬ 
lyn  Kinet,  a  .student  who  at¬ 
tended  the  seminar  with  him  last 
year,  and  who  now  is  a  reporter- 
photographer  with  the  Middle- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald  and 
Record.  (See  E&P,  Jan.  2,  1965, 

p.  28.) 

I  tell  Joe  that  Carolyn  is  now 
a  bureau  chief  in  Walden,  the 
first  woman  the  Record  ever  put 
in  charge  of  a  bureau  office.  Ex¬ 
plain  that  Walden  is  only  seven 
miles  from  Newburgh,  last 
stop  on  the  NPPA  tour,  and  I 
see  her  at  Newburgh  .  .  . 

San  Francisco  papers  playing 
up  visit  of  Princess  Margaret 
and  Lord  Snowden.  “Princess 
Over  the  Bay,”  one  headline 
reads  .  .  . 

On  plane  again  at  9  a.m., 
Nov.  8.  Back  of  Convair  filling 
up  with  hats  of  all  sizes,  .shapes 
and  colors.  John  Morris  has 
brought  along  four  extra-large- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Order  Affects 
Scan-a-graver 
Materials  Sale 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation  has 
agreed  to  stop  pressuring 
newspapers  to  use  only  Fair- 
child  engraving  plates  and 
styli  on  Fairchild  photo  en¬ 
graving  equipment. 

The  agreement  was  reached 
in  .settlement  of  an  FTC  com- 
jdaint  which  charged  that  Fair- 
child,  since  1959,  has  threatened 
or  refused  to  honor  the  guar¬ 
antee  and  ser\’ice  provisions  of 
l)hoto  engraving  contracts  with 
newspapers  which  bought  en¬ 
graving  materials  from  Fair¬ 
child’s  competitors.  It  was  re- 
poi-ted  that  in  1963  more  than 
40  i)eicent  of  the  nation’s  news- 
l)apers  used  Fairchild  engrav¬ 
ers,  but  many  bought  engi’aving 
plates  and  styli  from  compet¬ 
ing  firms. 

The  complaint  charged  that 
Fairchild  refused  to  honor  its 
guarantee  on  the  machines  in 
some  cases  where  plates  were 
bought  elsewhere  and  that  heat 
levels  of  the  engravers  were 
set  unnecessarily  in  some  cases 
so  that  plastic  supplied  by  com¬ 
peting  firms  was  burned, 
scoi’ched  or  blisteied  because 
it  was  less  I’esistant  to  heat 
than  the  Fairchild  jdastic. 

The  agreement  prohibited 
Fairchild  from  adjusting  its 
machines  to  make  the  cutting 
head  Ixiunce  if  styli  produce<l 
by  other  companies  were  used 
on  the  photo  engravers. 

It  al.so  prohibited  the  com- 
l)any  from  enforcing  any  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  which  would 
prevent  a  newspaper  from  buy¬ 
ing  styli  and  plates  from  Fair¬ 
child’s  competitors. 

The  Fairchild  corijoration  is¬ 
sued  this  .statement  at  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Syosset,  N.  Y.: 

“The  decision  and  order  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  embodying  an 
agreement  recently  entered  in 
between  Fairchild  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  relates  only  to  one  cur¬ 
rent  product  line — the  Scan-a- 
graver  and  Scan-a-sizer  elec¬ 
tronic  engraving  machines  and 
certain  pro<lucts  used  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  such  as 
l)lates,  .styli,  etc.  No  other 
products  of  the  Grajjhic  Equip¬ 
ment  Division  or  any  other 
division  of  the  corporation  are 
affecte<l. 

“Procedures  for  consent  or¬ 
ders  such  as  this  are  designed 
to  iKjrmit  private  companies 
and  the  Commission  to  settle 
theii-  differences  without  resort 


to  protracted  and  expensive  liti¬ 
gations.  Thus,  the  agreement 
underlying  the  order  was  en¬ 
tered  into  for  settlement  pur¬ 
poses  only  and  the  order  in  no 
way  constitutes  either  a  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  Commission  or 
an  agreement  by  Fairchild  that 
any  of  the  enumerated  practices 
have  been  engaged  in  by  Fair- 
child.’’ 


Flying  Faculty 

(Continued  front  page  57) 


size  pink,  yellow,  red  and  laven¬ 
der  English  derbies.  Large  Mexi¬ 
can  hats  purchased  in  Juarez, 
Mexico,  taking  up  a  lot  of  space. 
Some  of  faculty  lx)ught  Chinese 
hats  in  San  Francisco  .  .  . 

«  «  * 

Land  at  back  end  of  Stapleton 
Airport,  South  Denver.  Wait  for 
transportation  to  pick  us  up. 
Suddenly,  with  sirens  blaring, 
three  motorcycle  policemen  come 
speeding  through  a  side  gate, 
escorting  a  dozen  or  so  automo¬ 


biles.  Arranged  by  Steve  Kady,  ' 
KLZ-tv,  Denver  seminar  direc¬ 
tor,  this  is  our  transportation 
to  the  posh  Writer’s  Manor, 
where  we’ll  stay  while  in  Den¬ 
ver  .  .  . 

With  the  motorcycle  police 
clearing  the  way,  we  go  sirens 
wailing  non-stop  through  South 
Denver.  John  Durniak  turns  to 
someone  and  says:  “Now  I  know 
why  Lyndon  Johnson  wanted  to 
be  President  .  . 

Almo.st  on  the  dot  of  3  p.m., 
motorcycle  police  lead  the  way 
right  up  to  the  front  of  Writer’s 
Manor.  Crowd,  attracted  by 
sirens,  gather  in  front  of  motel. 
Expecting  po.ssibly  Princess 
Margaret,  they  get  Art  Uhl- 
mann,  the  first  one  out  of  a  car. 
He  blinks  at  crowd  from  laven¬ 
der  derby  down  around  his  ears. 
Uhlmann  is  followed  by  three 
more  faculty  members  wearing 
Mexican  hats  and  a  couple  of 
others  wearing  Chinese  hats.  ' 
Then  some  more  wearing  the 
extra-large  red,  yellow  and  pink  i 
derbies  ...  | 

(Concluded  Xext  Vl'ccA')  j 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Netespaper  Appraisers 

Netespapers  For  Sale 

AFPRAISAIdS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant  —  profitable,  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif..  92805. 

■MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  .sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspai>er 
Service  Comiiany,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  32401. 

PA(^F1C  NORTHWEST  Licensed 

Broker  of  Newspaiter  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

P.  O.  Box  009.  Koseburu,  Orejr.,  97470. 

IOWA  WEEKLIES,  grossing  $20,M  to 
$175M.  Duane  C.  Griggs,  c/o  Hopkins 
Real  Estate.  New  London,  Iowa,  .52645. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it*s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinsT- 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

OFb'SLT  &  LETTERPRESS,  prinU  22 
pH|>er8  and  shoppers  in  the  heart  of 
ilisneyland.  A,  C.  Santo,  840  Notting¬ 
ham  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla.,  32803. 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — h  gh  potential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92803. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Quality  newspapers 

899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif..  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>er  proi>ertie8  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

EAST  fXJAST  DAILY — Booming  area. 
$175,000  down.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Dupont  Circle  Bldg..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

1.  PACinC  NORTHWEST.  Gross  vol¬ 
ume  $76,000  past  year.  Offset  shop. 
Price*!  at  $60,000.  Terms  available. 

2.  SOUTH  CENTRAI,.  Exclusive  week¬ 
ly.  Excellent  plant.  Growing  area, 
profitable.  Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 
NORTHEAST.  Volume  $110,000. 
Price<l  at  $105,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  .\SSOClATES 
6381  Hollywo<si  Blvd. 
liOB  Angeles,  California  90028 

CONFlDEN'nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

(DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  B.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph:  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

TWO  EXTRA  STRONG  WEEKLIES, 

2  PROFITABLE  County-Seat  Weeklies. 
Zones  3-4.  Less  than  $20,000  down. 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service,  Box 
3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402. 

.\rea  1.  grossing  about  $40-M.  Good 
net-  good  e<|ui|>ment  and  housing — 
clean  business.  Reasonable  d/payment 
and  terms.  Johnson  &  Lynch,  New- 
field.  N.Y.  14867.  Ph:  LN  4-7778. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

TWIN  suburban  offset  weeklies  in  Pa. 
cifio  Northwest.  Gross  in  1964.  $25,U00- 
1965,  $45,000-150,000.  Write  Uox  907'. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNOPPO.SBD  OOUNTV 
•SEAT  6-DAY  DAILY 
Chart  Area  6.  Population  10-2011 
bracket.  Excellent  community  respect, 
Kood  circulation.  Good  Rotary  equip¬ 
ment.  Competent  employees.  64  irrois 
$500M,  operating  profit  $115,366.00; 
'65  gross  will  hit  $320M,  with  profit 
$125,000.00.  Paper  and  community  has 
had  steady  growth  for  past  lo  years; 
now  on  verge  of  accelerateil  growth 
with  new  chains  opening  up.  (kiod 
advertising  rates.  Real  estate  and 
$160M  cash  included.  Selling  slock  in 
coporation.  Sale  price  $960M  (ilus  cash. 
Terms  $250M  last  week  of  '65:  $250H 
early  ’66,  with  balance  at  6%.  This  is 
not  a  forced  sale,  but  one  where  pub¬ 
lisher  wants  to  take  it  easy  provided 
he  can  make  right  deal.  Tell  us  your 
newspaper  background  and  include  let¬ 
ter  of  credit  or  other  proof  of  financial 
ability.  Write  Box  867,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


WILL  SELL  40%  OK  WEEKLY  in 
fast-growing  county  to  qualifietl  young 
newB-ad  man  or  woman.  Nothing 
down.  Prefer  Southerner.  Write  Bor 
ilOU,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  wants  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  weekly  publisher  planning 
retirement,  sale  of  business  within  1  to 
3  years.  A.  J.  Cosman,  5774  "iKimey 
Rd..  Garfield  Hts.,  Ohio.  44125. 


PUBLISHER 

with  substantial  capital— excellent  writ¬ 
ing  background,  news,  politics, 
torials,  features,  management  —  wants 
executive  supervision  good  daily.  East, 
South,  Southwest.  Solid,  mature  judg¬ 
ment:  cost-wise,  profit-minded.  Writs 
in  confidence  to  Box  812,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SEUVHES 
Features  Available 


WEEKLY  STAMP  NEWS  COLUMN. 
600-900  words  with  photos.  Detjen 
Philatelic  News,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


William  Wallace  is  one  of  the  few 
national  columnists  devoted  to  week¬ 
lies.  Why?  To  help  make  small  papers 
singular  and  significant.  The  SIXTIES, 
Box  15.  Fraser,  N.Y.  13753.  Reason¬ 
able. 


DYNAMITE  I  Negro  hero  weekly  ad¬ 
venture  strip.  Introductory  offer:  4 
mats  $1.00.  Bo.\  733,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


•  TOM  AND  "nLLlE  VISION”— new 
1-col.  and  2-col.  TV  cartoons  that  are 
DIFKFJtENT!  Daily  or  weekly.  Write 
for  samples,  rates.  Bo.x  826,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


Fillers 


FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  941M 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  l-6Stt 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCEISSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.  W.  since  19W 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  BIASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


FOR  SALE — Blue  Streak  Comet*  in 
azeelirnt  shape.  Equipped  with  Hi- 
Speed  Fairchild  T.T.S.  Unit;  Shaffstall 
IVanaistor  Electric  Bye;  Electric  Pot ; 
Anti-Swaybar;  Independent  Drive ;  4- 
Mold  Disk ;  2  Masazinea.  Priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima. 
Ohio.  Phone  223-1010. 


ENTERTYPE  model  C-2.  Serial  No. 
24,414.  Two  full  length  90-channel 
magazines  and  mats,  fast  distributor 
screws.  Universal  knife,  block  and 
ejector.  Electric  pot,  dual  temperature 
controls,  4-pocket  mold  disk  with  molds 
d*signe<l  to  operate  alternately.  Mar-  | 
gach  feeder,  ITS  adapter  keybcmrd  and 
I  operating  unit.  Includes  all  standard 
equipment  and  quadding  and  centering 
device.  Condition  A-1.  World  Newspa¬ 
pers.  68  Post  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104. 


TWO  LINOTYPES,  Models  8  and  5,  4 
mags.  I  aux.,  elec.  pots,  metal  feeders: 
Challenge  imposing  surface  28x27  galley 
and  cut  storage;  Monotype  strip  raster, 
gas  pot,  feeder,  rule  and  border  molds ; 
Hamilton  steel  type  cases,  work  top  and 
slug  rack;  Ludlow,  cabinet  and  mats ; 
flatbed  Goss  Cox-O-Type  8  pg.  color  at¬ 
tachment;  Fairchild  85  Scan-A-Graver, 
like  new.  any  or  all.  Sun  Publishing. 
Batavia,  Ohio  45103. 


GONE  OFFSET 
Outstanding  letterpress  equipment  for 
sale  includes : 

Model  31.  Model  5.  Model  14 
Linotypes,  all  in  top  shape 
HENRYETTA  DAILY  FREE-I.ANCE 
Henryetta,  Oklahoma  74437 
Call  Bob  Scully 
(AC  918)  OLive  2-3311 


NOLAN  SAW.  table,  clamp — fl50. 
Muiti  80,  10  X  15  offset,  auto  3-speed — 
$300.  Information  sent.  Jaybird.  Ga- 
lion,  Ohio  44833. 


COyiEV  LINOTYPE  new  1954  complete 
with  electric  pot,  well  maintained  and 
available  for  inspection.  Northern  Ma¬ 
chine  Works,  323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.. 
Pa.  19106. 


EXINT  1SA116  SPARTAN.  L.  &  B.. 
cut  72  main,  like  new,  $167.50;  Font 
6A426,  Excelsior/Memphis  li..  excel¬ 
lent.  $125.00:  5-14  Universal  mold, 

like  new,  $.'>0.00.  All  guaranteed.  Send 
on  approval.  E.  L.  Wilkinson.  1416  W. 
6th  St.,  Anderson.  Indiana  46016. 


GOING  OET'SEIT?  Excellent  buy  and 
immediate  delivery  of  EViden  Justo- 
wriler  Recorder,  new,  14-pt.  Commer¬ 
cial  face.  Cash,  terms  or  lease.  Penin¬ 
sula  Press,  128  W.  Market  St..  Salis- 
tmrg,  Md..  21801.  Phone  301-749-3732. 


L.  &  R.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NBWSPAPEIB  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  Iietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-S35-1513 


FOR  SALE:  TWO  LINOLITE.  main 
magazine,  lower  splits,  with  90  chan¬ 
nels.  Very  good  condition.  For  sale 
$100  each.  Inquire:  Ontario  Argus- 
Observer.  Ontario.  Oregon  97914. 


COMPLBTB  8MALL  ENORAVINO  SHOP. 
Levy  Process  Camera — a  variety  of 
screens — at  a  bargain  price.  Contact 
C.  A.  Scott,  Mgr.,  Atlanta  Daily  World, 
Atlanta,  Ga..  30303. 

V erf  orator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

TWO  TASOPE’  Mark  II  Powderless 
Etchers,  20  x  24  in.  plate  size.  Good 
condition.  $1150  Ea,  Canton  Graphic 
Arts,  Canton,  Ohio.  Call  456-9868. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
I  equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po-  | 
I  tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  compiete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newBpa[>er  of  approximately  75,- 
UUO  circulation.  No  brokers,  please.  ' 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested  { 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


PRfSSES 
STEREOTYPE 
PRESS  DRIVES 
PRESS  COMPONENTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE,  Jr930;  three 
deck,  semi-cylindrical,  24-pBge,  20,009 
impressions  an  hour;  23Vk"  cut-off, 
22  inch  page  column.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  includes  melting  pot,  pump,  plate 
trimmer,  cooler,  plate  shaver,  plate 
router ;  plates  have  60-degree  l)evel.  50- 
HP  motor,  two  C-apco  color  fountains.  | 
Avail.  Mar.  1.  1966.  Write:  Walter  i 
Dear,  Gleaner-Journal,  Henderson,  Ky. 
42420.  I 


.SUPERIOR  (X)NDITION-Mo<iel  241 
completely  rebuilt  Davidson  10  x  15 
offset  press.  $750.00  on  floor  at  Diver, 
Delaware.  Will  deliver,  install  and  in¬ 
struct  oi>erator  anywhere  East  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  for  $100.00  plus  milage. 
Mid-Del  Business  E<iuipment,  1101  S. 
DuPont  Highway,  Dover,  Delaware 
19901. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATFXY 
Six  units,  2  double  folders,  underfe<l 
R.  Hoe  super  production,  anti-friction. 
Has  color  deck,  reverse  couplings,  com¬ 
plete  stereotype:  rated  at  50,000  IPH. 
Built  1940. 

Universal  Printing  Kiiuipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


TELETYPE  UNIT  consisting  of  gen¬ 
uinely  rebuilt  Model  5  operating  unit 
and  standard  ijerforator ;  guarantee*! 
like  new:  also  Blue  Streak  Model  5, 
No.  53009:  Mo<lel  30.  No.  65372.  with 
2  90  and  2  72-chan.  main.  4  34-chan, 
aux.  mags.,  quadder,  Mohr  saw.  blow¬ 
er,  micro-therm  elec.  pot.  Practically 
new  elec.  Ludlow  with  choice  of  mats, 
cabinets,  etc.  Terms  to  suit.  Midwest, 
712  E’ederal  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  60605. 


INTERTYPE  G-4.  42  PICA  with  quad- 
«  7rlS.260.  Must  sell  to  make  room. 

Any  reasonable  offer  will  be  accepte*!. 
CENTRAL  TYPE,  1711  Vine  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103.  (AO  216) 
LO  8-7350. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 
4wunits.  1  double  folder,  22-%''  1  color 
hump.  1-100  H.P,  AC  drive,  reels  and 
lensions,  complete  stereo. 

L9YAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaiier  Ekiuipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS  FOLDER  with  collect  cylinder  ' 
22%*  cut-off.  for  semi-cylindrical  and  i 
tubular  presses.  Contact :  Ed.  Eybers, 
The  ETIkhart  Truth.  Elkhart,  Ind., 
56515. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007  I 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


BUILDING  SOLD! 

MUST  VACATE! 

Will  sacrifice  few  remaining  pieces  of 
equipment  for  quick  saie. 

Linotype  No.  30  Mixer  #54059,  quadder. 
saw.  excellent  condition.  Last  machine 
in  10  machine  composing  room.  Buyer 
gets  new  spare  parts,  extra  magazines, 
etc.  Make  offer. 

Model  69E  Goss  flat  casting  box,  like 
new. 

Curved  plate  router,  Goss,  23/,"  cutoff, 
every  stereotyper  loved  it.  Make  offer. 
24  pp.  Scott  press,  2  plates  wide,  double 
color  hump,  half  and  quarter  folder. 
Come,  see  samples  of  four  color  work 
done  on  this  press.  23^*  cutoff.  Rubber 
rollers,  new  bearings,  easy  to  operate, 
quick  changeover  from  job  to  job.  Make 
offer. 

6-ton  electric  pony-autoplate  pot.  Light 
fixtures  cabinets,  galleys  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items. 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Formerly  East  St.  Louis  Press 
21  N.  Main— E.  St.  Louis.  III. 
618-271-1480 

TUBULAR 
16  Pages,  Mocdel  2/1 

Folder  half  page  delivery 
2  to  1 6  pages  by  2s 
Hi  serial  number,  lo  price 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


FOR  SALE — Three  units  Goss  high 
spec*!  low  construction  end  feed  press. 
Tip  to  24  imges  straight  run,  48  pages 
collect.  Double  64-page  folder — 23-9/16 
cutoff  (9  col.)  68-72"  ma.x.  roll.  .-Vngle 
bar  and  web  detector  on  every  unit. 
Four  new  form  rollers.  One  Cline  100 
h.p.  motor.  Electric  eye  control  boaril 
for  100  h.p.  motor.  Contact  Jack  Ken¬ 
ner,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  The 
Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio,  45802. 


(JOSS  DUPLEX  UNIT  TUBULAR 
Nine  units,  heavy  duty  folder.  3  color 
humps,  2  reverses,  2  more  sections  can 
l«  reverse*!.  Underfe*!  units  built  and 
ail*lc*l  from  1936  to  1945.  All  stereo. 
Si)ee*l  38.000  IPH. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
16  page  2  to  1,  400  series;  complete 
with  stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  ('*>.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-’i744  N.Y.  OX  .■>-5458 


CONSIDERING  WEB  OFFSET? 
Investigate  this  fine  Webendorfer  four 
full  page  rotary.  Finest  quality  repro¬ 
duction.  Sheeter  and  folder  attached. 
Lata  mtxlel  Omaha  folder  included  for 
8,  12.  16-paga  operation.  A.  C.  motors. 
Fhriced  at  only  $12,500,  easily  removed. 
Demonstration  available.  Capitol  Print¬ 
ing  hJquipraent  Co.,  Box  2333,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  37214.  Phone  (AC  615) 
889-2241. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

STA-Hl  MASTER  ROUTER  23  A" 
cut-off,  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


HOE  MAT  ROLLER.  32"  x  45*  bed 
size.  5  HP.  AC  motor,  3-phase.  220- 
volts;  12  stereo  chases;  20  fonts  Mono¬ 
type  Mats.  Horseheads  Post,  Inc..  211 
N.  Main,  Horseheads,  N.Y.,  14845. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SURPLUS 
f.o.b.  Chicago 

Hammond  3  Basykaster,  gas. 

Goes  5  £  8  Col.  casters 
Hoe  stereo  saws,  heavy  duty 
Combination  driil  jig  saw 
Royle  radial  arm  router 
2000  Assorted  galleys 
4  Pixxyf readers  desks 
TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 
3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago 


M-A-N  MAT  PRESS,  Ser.  No. 
NRS1192.  Type  720T.  800-ton  auto¬ 

matic  hydraulic  direct  pressure  ma¬ 
chine,  manufactured  approx.  1957.  TOP 
Condition.  Auxiliary  equipment.  World 
Newspapers.  68  Post  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  94104. 


i  R.  HOE  Precision  Flat  Matrix  Shaving 
Machine  with  18"  x  26"  Table — In 
Daily  Use  Until  November  5,  1965  - 
Schenectady  Gazette.  Schenectady,  New 
York  (AC  518)  374-4141  Ext.  64. 

If  anted  to  Ituy 

'  MODERN  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMHa4T. 
I  Must  be  in  g*K>d  condition.  Contact: 
Lowell  Hoprich,  The  Daily  Times, 
Salisbury,  Md..  21801. 


NEWSPAPER  FRE.SSES 
COMPIJTTE  PI.ANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


YOU  MAY  NEVER  GirT  A 
BUY  LIKE  IIHS  AGAIN 
M(Mlel  ”E”  DUPLEX  press,  2tl500 
complete  w  motor,  rollers  &  chases. 
First  $2,500  check  takes  it.  Can  l)e 
seen.  Contact  Morris  Schwartz.  37 
Warren  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007.  Phone  i 
WO  4-1370. 


COLE  FOLDERS 
comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD.  1 
TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24.-  | 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt-  | 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla.  ' 
City.  Okla.  73104  (AC  406)  CXB  6-8841.  I 


ONE  CUTLER  -  HAMMER  newspaper  i 
conveyor,  excellent  operating  condi-  I 
tion — overall  length  34  feet  6  inches. 
Price*l  right  for  quick  cash  sale.  Con-  ' 
tact :  W.  E.  Page.  The  Bradenton  Her-  , 
aid,  Bradenton,  Florida,  33505. 


12-PAGE  VANGUARD,  31  inch,  solid  I 
blankets.  Completely  reconditioned  with  I 
all  new  impression  cylinders.  We  will  i 
install  and  train  your  pressman.  Her-  I 
aid  Newspapers.  Inc.,  6016  Broadway, 
Gary,  Ind.,  46409.  ' 


MIEHLE  #  3 — hand  fed  2-revolution 
press  in  excellent  condition,  capable  of  ^ 
hairline  register  work — call  and  make  , 
an  offer,  884-2876,  Lexington,  Ohio.  I 


USED  FAIRCHILD  NEWS-KING,  or 
Goss  Community  2/3-unit  Web  Offset 
press.  Friden  Justowriters.  Box  779. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


USED  INTERTYPE  MONARCH  with 
one  magazine.  Vincent  B.  Fuller. 
Havertown  Ptg.  Co.,  Br<x>mall,  Pa. 
(215)  KI  4-7000. 


PRESS,  color  hump  and  a  double  form¬ 
er  (3  to  2)  folder.  Two  units  the 
equivalent  of  the  S<x>tt  Unit  <lrive, 
geare*!  aiip.  62  M,  40  HP  DC  *irive. 
90°  stagger,  compression  lock  up.  60° 
bevel,  22%  cut  off.  double  width.  Baloon 
formers,  reels  and  pasters.  Color  hump 
and  attachments.  Contact  Phil  Turner, 
Citizen-News,  1545  North  Wilcox. 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 


USED  GOSS  SUBURBAN  or  VAN¬ 
GUARD  22  wanted.  2  or  3  units.  Si*le 
register  Goss  only.  Write  complete  in¬ 
formation  including  price  to  B*)x  910, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Use*!  Turtles 
with  decent  wheels,  cheap.  Box  901. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.4cad4^mic 

CALUX>RNIA  STATE  C0LLE(;E.  with 
top*rat«d  advertisinK  pro^rain.  iA 
iiiK  for  younK  inAtructor  HtartiiiK  FXh 
ruary  11^66.  Application  should  include 
advert  iaini?  and  teachinf?  exi^erierice, 
etiurational  backfrround.  Rank  will  lie 
l»MAe<l  u|K>n  total  profc^saional  qualifi* 
<*ali<»nA.  Write  Box  i'Sl,  Eilil<»r  6t  PuIm 
lisht-r. 

Administrative 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MANAtJER 
The  newly-formed  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Printintr  Company,  production 
atrent  for  the  San  Francisco  ('hronicle 
and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner-News 
('all  Bulletin,  has  a  challensrinfr  o|>en- 
*ntf  for  a  top-Hi(;ht  experience<i  indus¬ 
trial  relations  manager.  Must  have 
metropolitan  newspaper  ex|>erience.  Ite 
in  his  early  or  middle  40's  and  capable 
of  handlint;  difficult  industrial  relation 
tasks.  Send  full  details,  atfe.  e\|>eri- 
ence,  salary  exfiected,  references,  and 
availability  dates  to  Lyle  A.  Johnson. 
Vice-President.  San  Francisco  News- 
pa{>er  Printing  Company.  S60  Howard 
.Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 
i*4105.  Applications  strictly  confidential 
if  30  desire^!. 


NEW  (yWNER  of  outstate  Michigan 
suburban  weekly  seeks  aupressive  tren- 
eral  manager.  Boom  area — i»otential 
«reat.  No  pnaiuction  responsibilities: 
"hare  in  growth.  Nee<l  urgent.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

(Ar4  ulation 

40,000  DAILY,  Zone  2 — iKHuiiinK  area 
neetls  experienced  circulati<»n  man  who 
knows  mail,  carrier,  sul»scription  boost- 
n^  techniques.  Hitrh  salary.  l>onus  and 
fringes.  Box  790.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  lor  lartre 
suburban  daily.  Must  be  qualifieil 
lABC)  carrier  lK>y,  dealer,  motor 
route  otienition  and  promotion.  South¬ 
ern  ('alifornia  area.  Good  salary,  in¬ 
centive.  frintjres.  Box  h99.  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER. 
Mornim;  home  delivery  exiieriencx*  in 
the  field  ‘*a  must.’*  Send  <letails  t»f 
exi»erience  and  salary  re<iuirements  t<» 
Box  919.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Complete  charge  of  fi-ilay  morning  pa- 
tier  in  the  East.  Real  opiM>rtunity  for 
.•idvaiu*ement.  Box  917,  &litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


N.C.  STATE  NEWSPAPER  has  in- 
dei>en«ient  ai^ncy-dealership  o|>en  i  ntr 
tor  alert,  ener^^ic  ciiculator  with  suc¬ 
cessful  competitive  exi>erien(‘e  i*e<'onl. 
Must  lie  capable  of  handling:  carrier 
and  motor  route  organization  of  150 
accounts.  We  are  Ic^ing  for  a  man 
who  prefers  sales  and  organization 
building  to  b(K>kkeeping.  Sul^stantial 
income  to  start.  Growing  industrial 
area  with  great  potential  for  increase 
of  circulation  and  profit.  Must  l»e 
iKjndable.  Send  complete  resume  in 
confi<len<‘e  to  Box  SM,  Eklitor  &  PuIh 
lisher. 


(nRCU*LATION  MANAGER  for  ag¬ 
gressive  Wisconsin  daily.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  an  assistant  circulation 
manager  to  hea<l  his  own  department 
and  **show  his  stiifT.”  Send  references, 
salary  re<iuiiements.  etc.,  to  Box  b52. 
E<titor  &  Publisher. 


(MUCULATION  MAN  completely  fa¬ 
miliar  with  voluntary-pay  or  controlle«l 
circulation  oi>erations  through  com¬ 
pany-controlled  carrier-boy  organizatiem. 
Must  l»e  c<»mpletely  sold  on  the  me- 
thoil  and  make  it  work.  Join  us  iis  a 
full-time  man  in  control  of  three  news- 
pa|>ers  which  are  part  <»f  <»ur  large 
long-establishe<l  ABO  group.  c»r  set  up 
an  oiaration  in  a  couple  of  months 
on  a  consulting  Im&is.  7x>ne  2  area. 
Full  details  including  salary  or  fee  in 
first  letter.  B(»x  h92,  Eklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Classified  Adrertisinft 

THE  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOC  RAT 
A  Knight  NewspR!>er 
j  needs  an  experienced  classified  salesman 
with  management  aspirations  and  abil¬ 
ity  for  numlier  two  spot  and  for  even¬ 
tual  managership  of  classified  ilepart- 
ment.  Talhihassee  is  a  growing  college 
town  with  excellent  living  conditions 
I  and  environment.  (V>m|>ensation  oi>en 
and  tiased  on  ability  and  experience. 

’  Applications  confidential.  Send  complete 
!  i-esume  and  current  earnings  to  Heidt 
;  Swearingen,  classified  ad  mgr.,  P.  O. 

!  Box  999,  Talahassee.  Florida  32302. 

j  KMVRIDA  DAILY  seeking  exi>erience<i 
I  classified  and  display  advertising  sales- 
‘  men.  Excellent  salary  and  Itonus;  fine 
working  (conditions  in  new  jilant.  E\- 
.  imnding  market — progressive  newspa- 
I»er.  Our  employes  know  of  this  ad.  .\ll 
I  i*epli€*s  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box 
S5S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEI.EPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
We  want  an  ex|)erienced  classified  |K*r- 
son  to  take  over  the  duties  of  training 
and  sui»ervising  our  classified  telephone 
'  o|>eration  of  20  girls.  Sui>ervisory  ex- 
l>erience  necessary.  We  are  a  metro- 
‘  tiolitaii  evening  and  Sunday,  Ktcated  in 
the  most  desirable  place,  in  ('hart  Area 
4,  to  live.  Box  H3S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX  PERIENUED  classifieil  salesman 
^  stnuig  on  classified-displa.v  in  real  es- 
•  tale  and  or  automotive.  I-arge  metro¬ 
politan  Texas  daily.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ex|>erience  and  ability.  Im¬ 
mediate  o|)ening.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  »»f  experience,  age.  education, 
salary  e.\j»ected  to  Box  sSO,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 

OPPORTUNITY  for  ail-Hiound  ex- 
l»eiienced  man  to  liecome  assistant 
classified  manager  on  active  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  combination.  Chart 
Area  2.  Must  l»e  able  to  handle  stall 
of  seven  outside  salesmen  and  sixteen- 
:  iMisition  telephone  riKim.  Large  classi-  ! 
'  fied-4lisplay  volume.  Starting  salary  • 
o|»en.  Position  will  lead  to  classifievl  ^ 
manager’s  job.  Write  details  of  ex-  I 
i>ei  ience,  education,  family  status  and  | 
minimum  salary  accreptable.  Box  b94,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Display  Idvfriising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  (trow- 
iiifT  weekly  newspai>er  in  Area 
County  still  rural  but  very  near  metro- 
|K>litan  areas.  Salary  and  up. 

c-omraensurate  with  experience,  plus 
exiienses.  Will  consider  traininit  inter¬ 
ested  i>erscn.  Reply  KiviiiR  exi>erience. 
atte  and  phone  to  Box  sti.'i.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  WRITING-LAYOUT  MAN  with 
retail  sales  exiierience  to  prepare  spec 
layouts,  campaigns,  make  copy  com|>os- 
ing  ready.  Permanent,  salarietl  |>osl- 
tion  with  good  growth  potential.  Lib¬ 
eral  fringe  benefits.  Write:  Miss  I.«ster. 
The  Home  News,  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  08903. 

RETAIL  MANAGER  for  daily  in  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Zone  4.  Must  have 
experience.  Please  state  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  722, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTLSING 
Experienced  advertising  manager  who 
can  make  layouts,  write  copy  and 
SELL.  Good  salary  and  travel  allow¬ 
ance.  Penna.  Box  8.53,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
We  have  an  imme<liate  o|>ening  for  a 
capable  experienced  representative.  Ex¬ 
iierience  on  metropolitan  daily  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential.  We  offer  op¬ 
portunity  and  excellent  fringe  lienefits. 
Salary  commensurate  with  exiierience 
and  ability  ;  also  attractive  commission 
and  lionus  arrangement. 

Please  write  details  of  education,  train¬ 
ing  and  exiierience  in  first  letter  to: 
Personnel  Director 
THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
617  Vine  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45202 


Display  Adrertisinfi 

ADVERTISING  SALIiSMAN  needed  by 
I  Jan.  I.  Excellent  living  and  working 
j  conditions  —  fine  schools  —  expanding 
I  economy.  Good  salary,  benefits.  Pro¬ 
gressive  12-M  Northern  Indiana  daily. 
.Send  lesume,  exiierience,  references  to 
;  Box  860.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  AI)  SALESMAN  with  at  least  2  years' 
I  experience  lor  5.U00  circulation  t'ali- 
fornia  offset  daily.  Attractive  area.  ()p- 
IKirtunity  to  advance  later.  Send  re- 
I  sume  to  Box  880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  AD  SALESMAN, 
with  exiierience.  Must  accept  res|«in- 
sibility— lie  enthusiastic-  able  to  sell, 
plan  ahetui  and  have  ability  to  follow 
through.  Real  opportunity  with  grow¬ 
ing  town,  iHilloge  and  business  area. 
Daily  Star-Journal,  Warrensburg.  .Mu.. 
«4oy:i. 


I  QUALIFIED  RCTAIL  AD  MANAGERS 
I  for  daily  and  shopper  u|ieration  .South¬ 
ern  Calilornia.  Rxcellent  salary,  in- 
,  centive  ami  fringes.  Include  full  in- 
i  formation  first  letter.  Box  874,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

Eililarial 

GROWING  GANNETT  DAILY,  now 
52,000  p.m.,  needs  2  reporters  to  help 
cover  pros|ierous  Central  New  Jersey. 
Good  pay,  top  fringes.  If  you're  a  re¬ 
cent  J-grad,  or  a  reiHirter  with  1-2 
years’  experience,  it  could  be  the  op¬ 
portunity  you're  looking  tor.  Write  Hld- 
ward  G.  Green,  Public  .Service  Director. 
The  Courier-News,  Plainfield,  N.J. 
07061. 


Editorial 

OOPY  DESK  OPENING  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Top  pay,  peniion  and 
other  benefits.  Addreet:  Herbert  Moss. 
News  Editor. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  North,  rn  New 
York  16,000  morning  daily.  You  can 
make  this  a  step  up.  We  npcl  an  ex- 
Iierieneed,  aggressive  sports  writer  who 
wants  his  own  sports  pages:  be  must  U 
fast  and  accurate,  with  a  real  interest 
in  sports.  If  you  have  the  initiative, 
imagination  .and  ambition,  we  have  the 
opportunity.  Immediate  opening, 

820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SWING  MAN  who  can  double  in  hrau 
on  AP  wire  (tapel,  siKirts  desk,  gen¬ 
eral  assignments.  Goo<l  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  lienefits.  Aftermsin  daily. 
Write  S.  H.  Wendover,  Editor.  Meriden 
Journal,  Meriden.  Conn.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  educational  Imckground.  No  phone 
calls  accepteil. 


REPORTER  with  several  years’  ex¬ 
iierience.  who  can  work  with  camera 
and  write  features,  to  start  soonest 
and  work  for  two  mid-Connecticut 
weeklies.  Write:  James  E.  Needham. 
Editor,  ^uthingrton  News,  1  Eden  Ave., 
.Southington,  Conn.,  06489. 


ALERT  REPORTER  needed  for  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  modern,  pleasant  com¬ 
munity  of  50.000.  High  news  standaril 
has  brought  five  awards  this  year. 
Good  pay,  generous  fringe  benefits  for 
five  day  work  week.  Modem  building, 
newly  remodeled,  best  of  facilities. 
Chance  for  advancement.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  background  in  first  letter.  Daily 
Journal,  Kankakee.  Illinois,  60901. 


YOUNG  NEWSMEN! 

Looking  for  responsibility? 

This  25-M  Ohio  daily  has  two  l-msn 
bureaus  vacated  by  internal  promotiont. 
For  replacements,  we  want  hard-work¬ 
ing  young  newsmen  who  are  lookinc 
for  a  ch.ance  to  demonstrate  their 
ability.  These  jobs  require  aggressive, 
responsible  newsmen  (or  gals)  who  can 
hold  up  their  end  of  a  hard-hittins 
staff.  Box  777,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

A  LEADERSHIP  AND  GROWTH 
O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-r-Y 
for  the  woman  who  lielieves  a  women » 
section  can  lie  as  sparkling  and  well- 
edited  as  the  rest  of  the  pa|ier.  We 
neevi  an  asst,  women's  editor  who  is 
proficient  in  copy  editing,  story  ideas, 
and  product  improvement  to  work  with 
our  new  women’s  evlitor  in  improviny 
a  staff  of  five  writers.  We're  a  growiny 
chain  of  six  progressive  weeklies  in 
Chicago  s  northern  suburbs.  We’re  com¬ 
pleting  a  $300,000  addition  to  give  us 
excellent  publishing  facilities.  David 
Roe,  Hollister  Newspapers.  Wilmetts. 
III..  60019. 


BRIGHT.  SELF-STARTING  Reporter 
for  high-quality  Zone  2  afternoon  daily. 
Excellent  iiay,  working  conditions;  6- 
day,  37'^  hour  week.  Plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  professional  growth,  ad¬ 
vancement.  Bo.x  818.  Elditor  &  Publish- 


DESK  MAN  WANTED— Writing  heads, 
editing  copy,  rewriting,  etc. — an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  opportunity  for  a  person 
to  join  a  "live-wire"  newspaper  in  a 
Pennsylvania  college  town  of  17,000. 
.■Salary  range:  $7,500.  Tel.:  (AC  717 
264-6161.  Harold  Burdick,  General  Mgr., 
Public  Opinion.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

MACOMB  DAILY,  serving  suburban 
Detniit,  neesls  gal  or  man  with  3  to  4 
years’  experience,  able  to  write  good  fea¬ 
tures,  do  page  layout  and  some  heads. 
Ideal  job  for  person  now  working  for 
smaller  Michigan  daily.  Good  pay, 
fringes.  40-hour  week.  Write:  Bkl.  Ra¬ 
cine,  Box  707,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 
48044. 

.METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper— Chart 
Area  8 — has  immediate  oiienings  for 
qualified  reporters.  Young  people  who 
wish  to  move  out  of  the  small  paper 
category  will  find  this  an  unusual  op- 
liortunity.  Give  full  details  of  education 
and  work  experience  in  first  letter  to 
Box  804.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NilWS  iSDITOR-  Young  man  with  desk 
training  to  produce  sharp  heads,  bright 
layout,  for  enlightened  afternoon  daily 
in  exceptionally  fine  Southeastern 
mountain  city  of  50.000.  An  expanding, 
multi-paper  organization  needs  execu- 
live  material:  quality  performance  in 
'h  s  job  puts  you  in  line.  Box  814. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Steel  Plant 
Publication 

ASSISTANT 

EDITOR 

Leading  Chicago  area  in¬ 
tegrated  steel  producer 
needs  assistant  editor  for 
internal  bi-weekly  newspa¬ 
per  communicating  with 
20,000  employees. 

Journalism  or  related  de¬ 
gree  and  writing  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Include 
writing  samples  and  draft 
status  with  resume.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  college 
graduate  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  public  relations  and 
allied  fields. 


Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

EDITOR^^  publisher 

An  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  6c  PUBLISHER  for  November  27,  1965 
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IlKIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI  P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


t 


associate  editor  for  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  lowa  News  Bureau,  ('over  hu¬ 
manities.  Iiehavioral  sciences.  Exfieri- 
ence  in  leachinfr  wouid  lie  desirable. 
Itetails  to  Don  McQuillen,  University 
.News  Service,  3  B.  Market.  Iowa  City. 
Iowa.  '3240. 


desk  M.AN — Fast  copy  reader  who 
likes  hard  work  and  can  assume  re- 
sponsihility.  Editorial  writing  skill  de¬ 
sirable.  New  Jersey  daily  in  New  York 
(fity  area.  Write  Box  362,  Editor  & 
Ihibiisher, 


EDITOK-KEPORTER.  28-40.  6-M  daily: 
all  newsi'iMim  skills.  Area  5.  Box  S42, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNITY— ReRion 
afternoon  daily,  approximately  40,000 
circulation.  YounR.  but  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter,  city  editor  or  news  i 
editor  needed  to  qualify.  Opportunity 
to  liecome  part  of  a  multi-paper  cor- 
(loration  with  unlimited  possibilities  for 
advancement.  Send  complete  resume. 
.All  replies  confidential.  Box  863.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERUnMCED.  FAST.  AtXTJRATE  ! 
('opy  Desk  man  wanted  for  metlium-  ; 
sized  upstate  New  York  eveninR  paper.  . 
Box  844,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  POLICE  REPORTER  i 
-Good  salary,  frinae  benefits  and  ex¬ 
cellent  workinR  conditions.  University  ' 
city.  Write:  ManaRinR  Eklitor,  The  ' 
State  Journal,  LansinR,  Mich.,  48919.  | 


UNCOLN  JOURNAL,  Lincoln.  Ne¬ 
braska — P.M.  47,000:  Sunday  60,000. 
Experienced  Reneral  assiRnment  or  law  ' 
enforcement  heat  reporter.  Capital  city,  | 
lIAiiversity — 150,000  population  -Pulit-  i 
/er  newspaper,  hiRh  standards.  Middle- 
westerner  desired,  but  other  areas 
would  lie  considered.  Pay  dependent 
upon  ability,  experience.  Apply 
throuRh:  Bill  Kreifel,  City  Editor. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  city  editor  or  ; 
slot  man  to  teach  reportinR  and  copy-  ‘ 
leadinR.  Box  841,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


COPY  EDITOR — Fast,  accurate,  imaRi- 
native,  with  experience  in  page  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  opportunity  with  a  lively,  i 
demandinR  capital  city  P.M.  Call  or  ; 
write:  Roliert  G.  FichenberR,  ManaRinR  . 
Editor.  The  Knickerbocker  News,  24  j 
Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  12201. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  iierson  who  can 
write,  handle  wire,  to  become  news 
editor  small  daily  in  central  U.S.  Ex¬ 
cellent  spot  for  man  or  woman  who 
wants  more  responsible  position.  This 
can  be  the  job  you'll  want  to  stay  with. 
Retirement  and  other  benefits.  Write 
Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEPORTE3i  for  award-winninR  daily 
in  Illinois.  Features  and  Reneral  assiRn- 
ments ;  ability  with  camera  helpful. 
Send  reeumi,  clippinRS,  salary  required 
to  Box  854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Immediate  openinR  on 
New  York  State's  capital  city  p.m.  for 
an  ambitious,  talented  reporter.  EN- 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  colleRe  Rrad- 
uate  who  has  2-4  years'  experience  on  a 
small-city  daily  and  is  ready  to  move 
up  to  a  more  metropolitan  paper.  We 
demand  excellence;  if  you  have  it, 
here's  your  opportunity  to  Rrow  with 
us.  Send  complete  resume  and  repre¬ 
sentative  clippinRS  to:  Robert  G.  Pich- 
enberR,  ManaRinR  Editor,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany.  N.Y.,  12201. 

REPORTERS  WANTED  by  several 
New  EnRiand  daily  newspapers.  Send 
complete  resume  to.  New  EnRiand 
Daily  Newspaper  Association.  340  Main 
-Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  01608. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

needs  a  man,  under  36,  who  ran 
translate  its  technical  achievements 
into  interestinR,  readable  copy  for 
executives  and  the  Reneral  public 
via  feature  writinR,  news  releases, 
and  internal  reports. 

You  will  work  with  Ph  D's  in  all 
branches  of  enRineerinR  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Experience  in 
writinR  on  technical  topics  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Extensive  frinRe  benefits  plus  the 
campus-like  environment  of  the 
General  Motors  Technical  Genter 
just  north  of  Detroit. 

IV  rite : 


CITY  EDITOR  for  aRRressive  daily. 
Prefer  Midwesterner,  30  to  40.  Un¬ 
usual  oplK>rtunity  to  head  competent 
stalf.  Eiiitor,  BVee  Press.  Mankato, 
Minn.,  56002. 


'  COPY  EDITOR  . 

I  Fa»t.  uccurat«  ropy  etlitor  who  wants 
I  to  uBMHMate  with  a  (quality  morninK 
newspaper.  Must  experience*!  and 
able  to  meet  hi^h  standards.  (fOCMl 
e4lucHtion  preferre*!.  (tenerous  pay  ami 
I  benefits  in  a  progressive,  cultural  com- 
t  munity.  Write  fully  to:  Kmployment 
j  Manairer.  425  Portland  Ave.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  55415. 

THK 

I  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 

!  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


DKPAKTMBNTAL  EDITOR  for  top 
electronics  magazines.  Opening  tVir 
self-starter  with  writing  skills  and 
workintr  knowledge  *>f  electronics.  In 
keeping  abreast  of  latest  ilevelopments 
in  the  held,  you  will  contact  manu¬ 
facturers — write  from  press  releases 
attend  conferences  and  tra<le  shows. 
Sen<l  resume  and  .salary  requirements 
to:  IVrsonnel  Dir.,  ELECTRONIC'  DE- 
SKIN  Magazine.  S50  Third  Ave,,  New 
York.  N.Y,  10022. 


BDITO  R 

Numlier  (»ne  spot  on  60,000  daily  and 
Sunday.  Submit  resume  to  Donald  S. 
Taylor,  1900  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic 
(^ty,  N.J.,  08404,  or  phone  215-S67- 
7571. 


EXPANDING  Southern  New  England 
daily  needs  local  .si>orts  writer  and 
hiireau  reporter.  Box  914,  Editor  K 
Publisher. 


I  (X)PYREADER- -  seasoned-  not  a  Ite- 
I  ginner — but  capable  and  ex|)erienced 
in  handling  top  news  stories.  We  want 
a  i>erson  who  is  professionally  mature.  | 
will  merit  pi*omotion.  and  has  a  soIhI 
scholastic  background.  Please  include  . 
references.  We  offer  an  attractive  sal-  ' 
I  ary  and  fringe  lienefits.  Metro|M>litan 
I  i»aper  in  a  /one  5  city  with  many  | 
cultural  and  recreational  opi>ortuni-  | 
ties.  Box  8H5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced 
REWRITE  MAN 

For  large  metropolitan  daily 
over  200.000  circulation 
needed  imme<liately  ; 
also  suburban  reporter-writer. 

Chart  Area  2 

Iteply  Box  86S,  Editor  &  Publisher 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

1  Name -  1 

3  Address -  § 

I  City - 1 

I  State — - Zip  Code -  i 

I  By - I 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
MichiRan  afternoon  daily  has  imme¬ 
diate  need  for  reporter  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience.  Top  scale 
-excellent  frinRe  benefit  proRram — 
plus  opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
complete  resume.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  7,000  six-day 
daily  in  Pennsylvania.  Need  younR  man 
with  ambition  and  drive  with  desire  to 
80  places  in  RrowinR  orRanization. 
Write  Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 
KivinR  full  resume.  Must  he  available  I 
j  on  or  about  January  1,  1966. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  younR  man  or 
woman,  with  some  newspaper  desk 
experience  as  wire  editor  on  proRres- 
sive  daily.  Good  supervision.  Write 
fully.  The  Athens  (Ohio)  MessenRer. 


REPORTER 

OutstandinR  Southern  California  daily 
newspaper  combination  has  opportunity 
for  reporter  with  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  newswritinR  hackRround.  Prefer 
B.A.  and  daily  newspaper  reportinR 
experience.  Heavy  stress  placed  on  in- 
vestiRative  reportinR.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  8.34,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER  | 

National  professional  magazine  seelts 
experienced  news  writer.  Midwest  lo-  | 
cation.  Medical  science  background 
and  interest  desirable.  All  replies 
treated  in  strict  confidence.  Submit 
resume. 

BOX  870 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1  8 


Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
12  Mile  and  Mound  Roads 
Warren,  MichiRan.  48090 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  25.000 
eveninR  daily  seeks  Reneral  assiRnment 
reporter.  Prefer  Western  Pennsylvanian 
and  must  be  colleRe  Rraduate.  Experi¬ 
ence  not  essential.  YounR,  conRenial 
staff.  Write  EMitor,  Butler  EaRle,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa.,  16001. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  Zone  5  daily.  Some 
experience  or  deRree  required.  (5ood 
opportunity  and  location.  Send  resume, 
clips,  salary  required  to  Box  832,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  interested  in  science  anrf 
medicine  for  well  established  bi-weekly 
medical  maRazine,  circulatinR  to  all 
practicinR  physicians  in  U.S.  Send 
Kesum4.  Reply  to  Personnel  Office. 
Modern  Medicine  Publications,  4015 
West  65th  Street.  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  55424. 


AETERNOON  DAILY  in  colleRe  town 
nee<ls  replacement  on  .5-man  staff  due 
to  retirement  of  35-yenr  veteran.  Salary 
in  line  with  ((ualifications.  W.  W. 
Keith,  ('ourier,  Winfield,  Kans.,  67156. 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  E7ni|uirer,  (Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202,  has  an  iqieninR  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years,  cataloRinR  experience  in  the 
news  field.  'This  |>er8on  will  l>e  re¬ 
sponsible  for  cataloRinR,  classifyinR 
and  indexinR  news  material:  typinR 
required.  Must  be  able  to  iissume  a 
share  of  the  administrative  duties ; 
some  niRht  work.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Elxcellent  company  l>ene- 
fits  such  aa  i>enaion  plan,  profit-shar- 
InR,  etc.  Contact  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment. 

for  November  27,  1965 


3  Classification. 
1  Copy - 


I  {  I  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  3 

i  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  3 

1  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  <1  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avm««  •  New  Terk,  New  Terfc  10022  3 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Free  Lance 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Printers 


KDITOR-WRITER.  do  you  find  your 
horizons  limited?  Would  you  like  to 
reach  hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  pupils 
hy  editinK  weekly  primary-grade  pub¬ 
lications  serving  Catholic  schools? 
Rare  opportunity.  Salary  open.  Send 
full  resume  to  Box  893,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENtTED  sports  \vriter-<le8k 
man  for  44,000  daily.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  all  phases  of  spurts.  Salary 
open.  Many  fringe  lienefits.  Write; 
Jim  Barnhart.  Sports  Eilitor,  Daily 
Pantagraph,  Bloomingt<»n.  III..  61703, 
giving  resume,  salary  needs. 


KEATURE  WRITER,  male  or  female, 
for  large  Sunday  patier  in  Zone  2. 
Must  have  above-average  writing  skill 
and  ability  to  cover  wide  range  of 
stories  and  write  them  in  depth.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requiremenU  to  Bo.\ 
002,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  A.M.  DAILY  nee<l8  re- 
IKirter.  One  or  two  years'  of  re|K>rting 
exi>erience  desirable.  Send  full  iletails 
of  training  and  experienie.  references, 
salary  requirwl  in  first  letter  to  Bttx 
s95.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NBWS  REl'ORTER  to 
handle  news  beat  with  emphasis  on 
municipal  governmental  affairs — busi¬ 
ness  and  industry — for  afternoon  daily 
in  40.000  population  city  in  competi¬ 
tive  and  booming  Northern  Indiana. 
Include  all  details  plus  re«iuire<l  salary 
first  application.  Box  875.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rates.  Each 
CoRsecative  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payahli  with 
order)  4  tiaes  O  80#  per  lint  etch 
intertion;  3  tines  9  90#;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  tine  Sl.lO  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50# 
for  bn  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  nininun. 
Air-nail  service  on  blind  adi  Sl.OO  extra. 

AU.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tines  9  S1.25  per  lint  each  insertion; 
3  tines  •  n.2S;  2  9  $1-45;  1  tine 
$1.55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  50#  1»  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lino  in 
your  coppy.  3  lines  mininun.  Air-nail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
chanies  your  classified  ad  to  “clastMod 
display."  The  rate  for  ClassiUtd  Display 
is  $^50  per  apate  lint — $35  per  colunn 
inch  nininun  space. 

kdEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classilitd  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisenents  set  eonpletely  in 
6-p^t  up  to  I  naxinun  of  20  lints, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rato  chart  of  various  nunbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  For  cxanple 
an  advertisenent  of  ten  lints  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classilitd  lint 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usini  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  siinature 
in  Vopue  Lipht  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
naxinun,  will  be  charptd  by  apate  rule 
measurcnent — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailinp  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  5:00  P.M. 

Count  five  avtrape  words  to  the  lint.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plena  2-7050, 
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'  .MANAGING  EDITOR— Chart  Area  2 
I  ne\vs|iai>er  of  13.500.  Excellent  college 
community.  Immerliate  aliening.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  about  $8,000  annually  .  .  . 
a  newspaper  with  progressive  ideas, 
.-lend  complete  resume.  Box  912,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  6-day  I 
p.m.  in  sportsman’s  paradise  ttishing,  ! 
Isiating,  hunting,  skiing,  etc.)  of 
Southern  Oregon.  Job  ojiening  Jan.  1. 
Combination  iKMt  of  city-wire  etiitor. 
Circulation  10,000.  Age  30-40.  Ideal 
family  man  spot  in  stable  but  growing 
community.  Send  resume  to  H.  L.  I 
Ellitt,  Editor,  Courier,  Grants  Pass.  i 
Oreg.,  97.’>26.  I 


NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR  for  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  newspniier.  Write 
exia-rience.  recommenilations.  Box  913, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young  man  or  woman. 
Prefer  J-degree.  Great  opiiortvinity  on 
18,000  ABC  twice-weekly  tabloid  in 
(looming  North  Jersey  suburbs.  Top 
prize  winner  (11  awards  in  past  year). 
Editorial  integrity;  high  standanis; 
metro-type  editing.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  grow  with  a  growing  newspaper.  If 
available  now,  contact :  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Suburban  Trends,  Riverdale.  New 
Jersey  07457. 


REPORTER  for  general  news  and  | 
sports.  Pay  acconling  to  ability.  No  ; 
floaters.  Neeil  references.  Daily  Enter-  I 
prise,  Bastrop.  La.,  71220. 


REPORTER  for  Sunday  real  estate 
section  in  Zone  2.  Section  deals  with 
hard  news  relating  to  broad  field  of 
real  estate — not  puff  stories — so  need 
reiiorter  who  can  dig  out  news  and 
write  background  stories.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Bo.x  891, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTXKIRAPHER  for 
weekly  group  of  rural  newspapers  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  Award-win¬ 
ning  newspapers  producetl  in  central 
offset  plant.  Work  on  assignment  to 
cover  government,  iiolice  and  feature 
work :  some  night  assignments.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunitv  for  young  man  with 
at  least  2  years’  experience.  Excellent 
company  lienefits.  Write  to  Box  882, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  ex|ierience, 
schooling  and  salary  require<I.  Will  ar¬ 
range  interview  on  week-end  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  fill  vacancy  ns 
director  of  large  and  talentcsl  staff  on 
metropolitan  aftemo<in  newspaiier  in  a 
comiietitive  major  league  city.  This  is 
a  full-time  management  position  with 
commensurate  salary  and.  while  writ¬ 
ing  experience  is  desirable,  we  will 
lilace  broader  stress  on  the  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  manage  imaginatively 
and  forcefully,  and  to  produce  for  us 
the  best  sports  section  in  the  country. 
Replies  should  contain  full  detail  and 
w-ill  be  held  in  absolute  confidence.  Box 
89S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  PROFESSION  A  L.S  ONLY!  Re¬ 
porters.  desk  man.  radio  news  writer. 
New  Jersey.  Resume,  interx-iew  re¬ 
quired.  Top  wages.  Box  916,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


UPSTATE  NEW  Y’^ORK  college  town 
daily  has  opening  for  nightside  reporter 
and  nearby  bureau  newsman.  Box  877, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRIT’ERS.  over  100.000  teachers  will 
reatl  what  you  provide  ns  editor  of 
weekly  publication  reaching  Catholic 
school  teachers.  Excellent  future  with 
growing  organization.  Sa'ary  open. 
Send  full  resumi  to  Box  903,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  distri¬ 
buted  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensa¬ 
tional  and  expose  type  stories  about 
and  directed  to  Negro  readers.  J. 
Sturman,  World  Wide  News  Co.,  2076 
E.  6Sth  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 


WRITER-PLANNER  —  free  lance  or 
moonlighter — to  help  develop  employee 
communications  program  for  small 
company.  Letter  of  qualifications  to 
Box  905,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  TIME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America’s  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
"extra”  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book.  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PUBUSHING.  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspajiers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110 


Operators-Machinists 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTON  OPERATOR 
for  largest  offset  Daily  in  U.S.  Good 
working  conditions.  Profit  sharing. 
Contact  J.  A.  Stevenson.  The  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal.  7430  S.E.  15,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  73110. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER- -Morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon  dailies  with  combined  iihoto 
department  seeks  skillful,  imaginative 
news  and  feature  photographer.  Pre¬ 
fer  someone  under  30.  Outstanding 
working  conditions  and  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  and  comtilete  range  of  equipment. 
This  is  a  top  news  area  in  a  moderate 
climate  with  outstanding  recreational 
opiwrtunities.  Write  fully  of  your  edu¬ 
cation,  experience  and  iiersonal  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  918.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(COMBINATION  PRINTERS  ii.,sied  by  " 
medium-size  daily  in  Area  3.  Must  be 
top-notch  in  ad  composition,  van 
make-up  and  ail  mark-up.  G<kk|  sea!* 
and  lienefits.  Reply  to  Box  900.  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


PRINTERS 

Immediate  openings  exist  for; 
Linotsrpe  operators 
Teletype  operators 
Ad  O>mpositors 
Make-up  men 
Bank  men 
Machinist* 

Apprentices 

Modern,  well  equipt>ed  plant.  Good  pay, 
group  life  and  hospital  insurance,  pen¬ 
sion  plan  and  other  benefits  Write, 
phone  or  wire:  Personnel  Manager, 
Savannah  News-Press,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Strike  Conditions  Prevail  1 


AD  FOREMAN  for  expanding  daily  in 
Area  3.  Excellent  iqiiiortunity  for  ex- 
Iierienced  comiK>sitor-mark-up  man. 
Good  wages.  Send  complete  resume  in 
first  letter.  Box  872.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


Production 


.MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
and/or  production  manager  with  ability 
coordinate  efficient  production  high 
quality  photocomposition — offset  daily; 
also  resixinsible  mechanical  production 
aifiliatetl  commercial  printing  opera¬ 
tion.  New  plant  with  Fotosetters,  FVi- 
dens.  Urbanite  located  Northern  Zone 
9.  Box  897,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


Press  Hoitm 


PRIISSMAN-WORKING  FOREMAN  for 
16-page  Rotary  in  combination  weekly- 
commercial  printing  shop  50  miles 
North  of  Detroit.  Rotary  experience  de¬ 
sirable,  but  Flatbed  exi>erience  will  be 
considered.  Modern  shop  with  hospital, 
life  insurance,  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  profit-sharing,  8  holidays.  Non¬ 
union.  Write,  ’phone:  Bob  Myers.  La¬ 
peer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich., 
48446. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  expe¬ 
rienced  on  Cottrell  ■V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  686. 
Editor  £  Publisher,  or  call  collect  212- 
345-3833. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  for  press¬ 
room  supplies  for  territory  including 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Man  with 
pressroom  experience  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  qualified, 
write  to  Box  540.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN  WANTED 
Ehcperienced  pressmen  on  double  width 
and  single  width  Hoe  or  Duplex 
presses.  Top  opportunity.  Ehtcellent 
Salary.  Hospitalization  and  Life  insur¬ 
ance;  sick  benefits  and  other  fringe 
benefits.  Suburb  of  CSiicago.  Permanent 
positions.  Box  694,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

H3tCELLB2Tr  OPPORTUNITY  for  man 
to  assume  responsibility  for  mechanical 
production  of  35,000  6-day  daily  in 
Area  5.  Want  man  who  will  put  root* 
down  in  50,000  community  in  growing 
industrial,  agriculturial,  recreational 
area.  Background  in  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  with  emphasis  on  knowledge 
of  cold-type  and  offset  printing.  Not  a 
union  situation.  Will  consider  only  the 
man  who  has  earned  reputation  of  ex¬ 
cellence— and  will  pay  accordingly.  Box 
821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  (Thart  Area  4  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  working  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  with  exiierience  in  planning 
and  in  directing  work  of  others.  This 
is  growth  optx>rtunity  in  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  Box  833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  assume  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
duction  <lepartment  of  15,000  to 
25,000  daily  in  (7hart  Area  5. 
sire  man  with  background  in  all 
departments,  but  strong  in  com- 
lusing  room,  and  is  familiar  with 
new  processes.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  in  first  letter.  Reply  to  Box 
904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUfTION  MANAGER  skilled  at 
Iiersonnel  management  and  training. 
Must  know  basic  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  with  ability  to  understand  new 
equipment.  Non-union  shop  in  growing 
Cliart  Area  5  large  non-met  ropolitsn 
daily.  Unique  advancement  opportunity. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  896,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


Public  Kelations 


REGIONAL  PRESS  RELA’HONS 
World-wide  chemical  processing  co^ 
poration  has  immediate  opening  in 
Chart  Area  3  for  a  regional  pres*  rs- 
lations  man.  Prefer  man  now  working 
in  Chart  Areas  3  or  4.  Minimum  re¬ 
quirements ;  college  degree,  three  yesri’ 
writing  experience  on  newspaper,  newt 
service  or  trade  publication.  Technical 
background  helpful  but  not  imperative. 
Salary  above  average,  excellent  frini^ 
benefits.  .Send  resume  to:  Box  786.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  PR  by  large  New  Eng¬ 
land  company.  Must  have  current  con¬ 
tacts  with  business  and  financial  press; 
also  familiarity  with  annual  report*, 
stockholder  communications.  Relocate. 
Box  795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  for  branch  pub¬ 
lic  relations  offices  established  in  ma¬ 
jor  university  communities.  Zones  1,  2, 
3.  4.  5,  7.  9.  College  fraternity  :ilumnui 
preferred.  Send  full  resume.  Box  913. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTAN'T 
Major  phonograph  record  comiMiny  in 
Area  5  is  looking  for  a  facile  writer 
with  newspaper  background.  College 
degree  preferred.  Good  starting  salary  g 
— aggressive  company — liberal  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resumd  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  890,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Situstions  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Free  Lance 


Press  RtHtm 


POIJTIGAL-STATE  CAPITAL 
STAFF  WRITEai.  12  YBIARS’ 
for  Midwest  metropolitan  neaupaper-- 
now  working;  on  disaertation  at  Mid¬ 
west  university — seeka  academic  post 
for  fall  of  1966.  Graduate  level  course 
work  in  Journalism,  political  science 
and  Ameriran  history.  Box  817,  Editor 
t  Publi.sher. 

C.artoonists 

A  Local  Editorial  Cartoon 

drawn  to  your  idea  .  .  .  whan  you 
need  one;  in  a  hurry;  at  a  price.  By  a 
nationally  syndicated  political  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Write  Box  791,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  DRAW  LOCAL  editorial  cartoons 
for  you.  Put  me  on  your  mailing;  list. 
Regular  submissions.  Box  88.7,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
to  do  even  a  little  editorial  cartooning;. 
Nine  years’  free-lance  editorial  car¬ 
tooning:  and  commercial  art  experience. 
BA  degrree.  married,  military  com¬ 
plete.  Available.  Need  modest  salary. 
Box  .'<69,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  DIRBX3TOR: 
Sedtine  association  with  a  hiKhly  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper.  Ag;Krsssive  and 
promotion-minded  with  demonstrated 
ability  to  oncanisa  and  motivate  strong 
talee  force.  Particular  emphasis  on 
Home  Delivery.  Extensive  experience  in 
sales  promotions,  distribution  and  labor 
relations.  Age  46,  married,  will  re¬ 
locate.  Available  for  immediate  inter¬ 
view,  or  reeume  in  confidence.  Box  761, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONTRACTOR 
Visit  my  distributorship.  One  gmod  look 
is  worth  a  thousand  words.  Will  re¬ 
locate  to  Zones  8,  9.  Box  786,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  young, 
energetic,  with  over  15  years'  eximri- 
enee.  Family,  college.  Seeks  permanent 
connection  metro  or  medium.  Prefer 
Areas  1,  2,  6,  8  or  9.  Box  808,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER,  32 
years'  solid  experience,  24  as  CAM. 
College  graduate,  age  65.  Outstanding 
record  as  top  volume  producer.  Box 
843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


SPECIAL  EDmON  SPECTALIST 
Plus  business  at  controlled  cost — no 
staff  interruptions — special  editions — 
sections — features.  Layout  and  sales — 
large  or  small  papers.  No  pressure 
selling — no  shoppers  accepted — no  sig 
pages— highly  reputable.  Our  subjects 
or  yours — letterpress  or  offset.  Bo.x  846, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NEVV.SPAPER  LAYOUT 
AND  PRODUtTTION  MAN 
Box,  911,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Editorial 


VOTERAN  NEWSMAN.  39— editor, 
publisher — available  now.  Experienced 
o**u’  l*tterpress.  ali  desks,  beats  and 
all  phases  photography,  including  dark¬ 
room.  Box  759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATION,  drama,  general  assign¬ 
ments,  rewrite  .  .  .  reporter,  27 — now 
on  top  Eastern  daily — offers  6  years’ 
varied  experience  to  N.Y.C.  area  paper. 
Box  857,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  of  College  Pub¬ 
lication  Advisers  runs  placement  serv¬ 
ice.  Active  applicants  for  academic  and 
other  journalism  openings.  Send  your 
placement  openings  to:  Dan  Thorn¬ 
burgh,  Elaatern  Illinois  University, 
Charleston.  III.,  61920. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  po¬ 
sition  wanted  by  26-year-old  editor  of 
military  base  magazine.  Army  separa¬ 
tion  in  Dec.  ’65.  BS  degn'ee  in  Business. 
Single,  7  years’  photo  experience ;  U.S. 
Army  Pacific  photography  prize;  can 
also  write  and  make  layouts.  Open 
wage  and  location.  Larry  Cohen,  1800 
Devereux  Dr.,  Burlingame,  Calif., 
94011. 

WRITER  OR  RBISEARCHER.  Prefer 
Atlanta.  M.  A.,  journalism,  English. 
Newspaper,  photography  experience. 
Age  24.  Anne  Fauver,  1608  Greencrest, 
E.  I..ansing,  Michigan.  48823. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  on  educational 
magazine  seeks  more  challenging  po¬ 
sition  on  national,  general  interest 
magazine,  in  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Age  26, 
single,  J-degree;  3  years’  experience. 
Box  879,  hxlitor  &  Publisher. 

DECEMBER  J-GRADUATE.  with  ex- 
IH-rience  on  two  S<iuthern  newspapers, 
seeks  job  as  reporter,  copy  editor  in 
Zones  1,  2.  4  or  6.  Will  send 

resume.  samt>les,  references  upon  re- 
<iue8t.  Box  889,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  music  -  drama  re¬ 
viewer,  feature  writer.  Vassar  alumna, 
seeks  challenging  |>ust.  Box  906,  E<Ii- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Sick  of  strikes  and  subways,  success¬ 
ful  metropolitan  editor  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  iiermanently  to  his  first  love — a 
smaller  daily  in  an  attractive  com¬ 
munity.  Ex-managing  editor,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  on  large  and  small  papers; 
especially  good  at  inspiring  staff.  Box 
876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  -  EDITOR 
seeks  job  with  growing  paper.  News¬ 
man.  Box  1122,  Boulder,  Colorado 

so;ioi. 


MANAGING  FJHTOR  -  WRITER.  5 
years’  with  men’s  magazines,  wants 
position  as  West  Coast  representative 
for  Eastern  publisher,  or  as  editor. 
Write:  Authors’  Promotional  Enter¬ 
prises.  7507  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  90046. 


NORTHWESTERN  GRADUATE  (Mas¬ 
ter’s  Journalism  ’62) —  completing 
military  service  Feb.  ’66 — seeks  edi¬ 
torial  position  with  magazine,  news¬ 
paper,  public  relations.  Experienced  as 
Air  Force  information  officer  in  Tur¬ 
key  and  Hq.  MA’TS.  BA  Journalism 
San  Diego  State,  minor  Economics. 
Write:  Lt.  Robert  P.  Battenfield,  201 
Gray  Plaza,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois  62226. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  J-School  <le- 
gree  and  8  years’  experience  on  wire 
service — metropolitan  daily  and  house 
organ — desires  work  as  reporter  or 
feature  writer.  Can  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  871.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


EIXPEIRIEINCED  magazine  publisher 
and  advertising  executive  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments  on  retainer  or  fee 
basis.  Florida.  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mas¬ 
ter's  degree.  Reply  Box  839,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

- - - - - - - — - - - I 

I'OR  ONLY  $50  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris!  Editorial  page  mailers 
— s|Mit  assignments— <'oddled  handling 
your  VIP’s.  F5x-AP  (10  years’  Europe); 
now  national  news  weekly.  Returning 
live  Paris.  Box  397,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  .STRINGER  IN  ITALY?  Young 
Italian  man  with  American  weekly, 
daily  newspaper  experience  now  living 
in  Rome.  Box  908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  MAN  IN  LONDON? 
Prize-winning  repcfrter-editor  is  ex¬ 
panding  news/arts  feature  service. 
Clips  on  request.  Box  789,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUR  OWN  MAN  IN  LONDON? 
English  rewrite  mnn/features,  Oxford 
grad,  leaving  700,000  metropolitan 
daily  for  Unit^  Kingdom  Jan.  1.  Box 
873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  desires  work 
in  or  near  West  Virginia.  Three  years’ 
experience.  Patrick  Musick,  General 
Delivery.  McHenry,  Illinois  60050. 
Phone  815-385-0170. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  31.  English.  Six 
years  police  photographer,  ^perience 
in  advertising,  editorial.  16mm  movie. 
Seeka  position  (May  1966)  in  USA 
with  daily,  magazine,  PR  or  industry. 
Will  travel.  M.  L.  Wood,  P.O.  Box 
2.70,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


PRESSMAN  with  12  years’  experience 
on  Tubular,  combination  shop;  ability 
in  color.  Age  31.  Gerald  H.  Lunge. 
818  Main  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
49085. 

Production 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

desires  new  location.  20  years’  proven 
experience  with  a  composing  room 
background.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
of  Production  and  Union  negotiations. 
Now  employed  ^t  desiring  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box  753, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUGTIOiN  MANAGER  (or) 
HEAVY  ASSISTANTSHIP 

Experienced  all  departments ;  emphasis 
on  composition.  Strong  on  problem 
analysis,  scientific  systems  and  meth¬ 
od  personnel  and  communications.  To¬ 
tally  up  on  new  processes  including 
computer  typesetting.  Electronically 
and  mechanically  competent.  Docu¬ 
mented  performance  record.  Presently 
stymied  in  large  metro.  Prefer  non¬ 
union  oiwration.  40,  family,  college. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  771,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  quality  trade 
magazine  seeks  opportunity  in  produc¬ 
tion  layout  and  creative  art.  Yale 
gr^uate.  Box  831.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Services 


NEED  A  TV  EDITOR?  Let  us  handle 
the  job  for  you  at  half  the  cost!  Com¬ 
plete  package  inclutles  TV  crosswoni 
puzzle,  cartoons,  exclusive  features 
PLUS  a  weekly  TV  program  log  with 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for  sta¬ 
tions  in  YOUR  area.  Buy  all  or  part. 
Write  for  samples,  rates.  Box  866, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apaclflc  Identification 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  35,  large  EDITORS— Your  own  weekly  Washing- 
circulation  newspapers — now  with  Fed-  ton  column.  Sample  free.  Todd  Woodard 
sral  Agency  at  $18,000 — seeking  new  Associate,  P.O.  Box  6242,  Washington, 
writing,  editing,  PR  post  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

overseas.  Box  813,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  _ 

IT  - -  PUBLISH  BIGGER.  BETTER.  Get  a 

Editor  or  managing  editor  of  part-time  Washington  reporter  for  your 
?®all  or  medium-sized  daily.  Married,  publication’s  special  interests.  Custom, 
M.  community-minded.  Zones  1,  2,  5.  not  cookie  cutter  stuff.  Writ*  Box  837, 
“3  801,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  I'.  Britun 

E&P^s  ^Smug  EditoriaV 


In  the  Noveml)er  issue  of  the 
Typographical  Jourttal,  the 
Second  vicepresident  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  TypoRiaphical  Un¬ 
ion,  A.  Sandy  Bevis,  criticizes 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  a 
“smug  editorial”  in  our  Sept. 
18  issue. 

The  E&P  editorial  had  to  do 
with  the  demise  of  the  AtUmta 
Times  after  one  year  of  publi¬ 
cation,  and  the  loss  of  one  news¬ 
paper  in  San  Franci.sco.  It 
noted  that  few  readers  under- 
.stand  the  publi.shing  economics 
involved  in  Atlanta — “the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  the  would-be 
publi.shers,  the  difficulties  of 
launching  any  new  business  to 
compete  with  an  old-established 
firm,  the  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  statistics  that  indicate 
there  isn’t  enough  business  to 
support  two  instead  of  one,  or 
three  instead  of  two,  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

The  editorial  said  “newspa¬ 
per  publishing  is  an  extremely 
profitable  enterprise  under  the 
right  conditions  but  each  mar¬ 
ket  has  its  limitations  on  how 
many  newspapers  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  readers  and  advertisers 
will  support.” 

Noting  that  San  Francisco 
used  to  have  four  dailies,  then 
had  three,  and  now  has  two,  the 
editorial  said  “the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  doesn’t  understand  the  rea¬ 
sons  why.  It  just  counts  noses 
and  draws  the  conclusions  that 
newspapers  must  be  in  trouble 
if  something  like  this  happens.” 

Mr.  Bevis  quoted  the  first 
three  paragraphs  of  our  edito¬ 
rial,  omitted  the  last  two,  but 
summarized  not  very  accurate¬ 
ly:  “E&P  then  g^es  on  to  .say, 
in  effect,  that  the  public  should 
be  told,  by  the  newspapers 
themselves,  the  facts  of  news¬ 
paper  life — that  there  are  only 
.so  many  readers  and  so  much 
business  to  be  divided,  and  that 
the  readers  and  business  by 
divine  right  belong  to  the 
strong,  those  well  heeled  finan¬ 
cially  and  long  entrenched  ei¬ 
ther  by  tenure,  merger,  monop¬ 
oly  or  consolidation  of  printing 
facilities.” 

What  E&P  actually  said  was: 

“It  (the  reading  public) 
doesn’t  understand  that  the  re¬ 
maining  two  papers  (in  S.F.) 
will  be  healthier,  improved 
products  better  able  to  serve 
the  readers  and  advertisers  of 
San  Francisco  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  combination  of  three  papers 
— two  of  them  financially  sick 


and  one  of  them  a  little  more 
financially  secure. 

“The  mystery  to  us  is  that 
the  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Uniteil  States 
print  the  bare  facts  of  these 
stories  reflecting  badly  on  the 
condition  of  the  business  of 
which  they  are  a  part  but  make 
no  attempt  to  explain,  eluci¬ 
date,  clarify.  The  newspaper 
busine.ss  in  the.se  United  States 
today  is  growing,  healthy  and 
prosperous.  Why  don’t  a  few 
publishers  and  editors  come  out 
in  print  and  tell  the  reading 
public — including  a  few  influ¬ 
ential  advertisers — the  facts?” 

We’ll  stand  on  the  actual 
quotation  instead  of  Mr.  Bevis’ 
lilieral  intei-pretation. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  ITU  officer  went  on: 

“It  would  be  a  fair  bet  that 
E&P  will  fail  to  comment,  edi¬ 
torially,  on  the  moi'e  recent  de¬ 
mise  of  the  hulianapolis  Times 
.  .  .  But  if  it  should  do  so,  it 
undoubtedly  will  use  the  same 
reasoning.” 

He  was  right  on  one  thing. 
We  did  not  comment  editorially 
*on  that  event. 

When  the  E&P  .story  quoted 
a  Scripps-Howard  executive  as 
-saying  “in  its  last  44  years  the 
Times  could  be  called  profitable 
in  only  13  years  and  not  any 
year  of  the  last  10,”  what  fur¬ 
ther  comment  is  neetled? 

We  can  agree  with  Mr.  Bevis 


on  one  thing  and  that  is  his 
statement:  “We  hope  the  day 
will  never  come  when  jiublisher 
pioneers  will  be  denied  the 
chance  to  e.stablish  new  news¬ 
papers  and  to  have  a  chance  to 
make  them  succeed.  What  w-e 
need  more  than  anything  else  to 
lK)lstei-  our  demo<‘ratic  system 
of  government  is  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers.” 

The  record  shows  that  doz¬ 
ens  of  “publisher  pioneers” 
have  established  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  last  20  years  and 
made  them  succeed.  But  they 
did  it  where  there  was  a  chance 
for  success. 

Unfortunately,  the  landscape 
is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of 
quite  a  few  newspapers  that 
were  .starte<l  in  the  wrong  places 
at  the  wrong  time,  usually  for 
the  wrong  reasons.  Usually  they 
weie  launched  with  inadequate 
capital  although  plenty  of  mon¬ 
ey  is  not  a  guarantee  of  success 
in  this  business  any  more  than 
it  is  in  other  businesses. 

Our  gripe  is  that  only  the 
failures  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  get  the  headlines — whether 
they  are  failures  of  old-timers 
like  the  .Vcie  York  Mirror,  the 
hulianapolis  Times,  the  Sun 
Frayiciseo  News  -  Call  -  Bulletin , 
or  the  recently  launched  ones 
like  the  Atlanta  Times  and  the 
Vaneo7(rer  Times.  These  are  not 
typical  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  1,763  daily  newspapers  that 
ai-e  successful  publishing  op¬ 
erations  in  their  own  communi¬ 
ties. 

Speaking  of  the  “wrong  rea- 
-sons”  for  starting  a  paper,  the 
ITU  is  experienced  in  that.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Unitypo  it 
launched  more  than  a  dozen 
newspapers  lietween  15  and  20 


years  ago.  They  were  -larted 
mainly  to  retaliate  against  pub¬ 
lishers  who  had  refu-ed  to 
knuckle  under  to  ITU  (icinands 
even  after  a  lengthy  strike. 
That  was  their  only  rea.son  for 
being  born  and  ITU  poured 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  ef¬ 
fort.  Mo.st  of  them  are  among 
those  corpses  by  the  roa<iside. 

ITU  has  tried  to  bury  the 
Unitypo  history  in  its  monthly 
financial  reports  to  members. 
The  only  mention  of  UnityjK)  in 
the  latest  financial  report  for 
September,  for  instance,  is  un¬ 
der  the  assets  of  the  Special  De¬ 
fense  Fund  where  these  items 
are  noted:  “Unitypo,  Inc., 
Loans  .  .  .  $115,000”  and  “Uni¬ 
typo,  Inc.,  Stock  .  .  .  $50,000.” 

Total  investment  of  ITU  in 
Unitypo  Inc.,  is  believed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $6  million  which  does  not 
include  hundreds  of  thousands 
which  was  paid  out  and  is  still 
lieing  paid  out  from  the  Defense 
Fund  as  Special  Assistance  to 
Uwals  where  Unitypo  papers 
were  started. 

This  history  of  newspaper 
management  doesn’t  exactly 
qualify  ITU  officers  as  experts. 

• 

.4tra  Baer  Naiiietl 
.4»  Television  Oilie 

Atra  Baer  has  been  assigned 
as  television  critic  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  it  was 
announced  by  publisher  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith.  She  assumed  her 
new  duties  the  same  day  that 
the  former  critic.  Jack  O’Brian, 
switched  to  “The  Voice  of 
Broadway”  column,  formerly 
written  by  the  late  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallen. 

A  general  assignment  report¬ 
er  and  feature  writer.  Miss 
Baer  previously  substituted  as 
tv'  critic  during  Mr.  O’Brian’s 
vacations.  She  has  been  with 
the  Journal- American  17  years. 
Her  father  is  the  Hearst  col¬ 
umnist,  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer 
and  her  husband  is  Nick  Cava- 
tara,  .Associated  Press  rejwrter. 

• 

San  Die^o  Columniitt 
Wins  Bill  Cornm  4ward 

Jack  Murphy,  columnist  and 
spoi-ts  editor  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Lhiion,  has  l>een  named 
the  winner  of  the  Thorough¬ 
bred  Racing  Associations’  Bill 
Corum  Memorial  Award  for  an 
outstanding  newspaper  story  on 
thoroughbred  racing.  He  was 
cited  for  a  column  Aug.  18 
which  described  a  visit  Johnny 
Longden  made  to  an  injured 
Canadian  jockey  at  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  been  sports 
editor  and  columnist  for  the 
San  Diego  Union  for  the  past 
14  years.  The  Award  will  be 
presented  Dec.  2  at  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


THE  LAUGHS  ARE  ON  US — Contrach  were  signed  the  other  day  for 
publication  of  a  book,  "Stop  the  Presses,”  which  Dick  Hyman  is  basing 
on  the  Short  Takes  (humorous  typos)  that  have  appeared  in  E&P  down 
through  the  years.  Pictured  are:  Seated,  Dick  Hyman,  freelance  writer 
formerly  of  King  Features  Syndicate;  and  Robert  U,  Brown,  editor  of 
E&P,  who  will  write  the  introduction  to  the  book;  standing,  Fred  Kerner, 
president  of  Hawthorne  Books,  the  publisher;  and  Bob  Dunn,  president  of 
the  National  Cartoonists'  Society,  who  is  doing  the  illustrations.  The 
book  is  scheduled  for  Spring  publication.  It  will  have  a  foreword  by 
Bob  Considine. 
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HANDS  STAY  ON  THE  KEYBOARD 
...PUNCH  TAPE  FASTER 
WITH  TTr  64-KEY  PERFORATOR 


All  linecasting  machine  functions,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  characters,  figures  and  spaces, 
are  coded  directly  by  single  keystrokes 
from  the  keyboard  of  a  Teletypesetter'® 
Perforator.  No  auxiliary  keys  to  operate, 
no  reaching  or  extra  movements  away 
from  the  keyboard  to  interrupt  the  steady, 
high  speed  rhythm  of  a  competent  touch- 


system  operator.  Everything  for  complete 
linecasting  machine  programming  is 
right  under  the  finger-tips! 

Fairchild  Teletypesetter  Perforators 
are  the  fastest,  most  versatile  equipment 
for  preparing  tape  for  automatic  linecast¬ 
ing.  Maximum  speed  is  1035  keystrokes 
per  minute  —  far  beyond  the  capability 


of  even  the  fastest  operator. 

TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfo¬ 
rators,  operating  units,  computer,  selec¬ 
tive  allotter  and  accessories,  can  be 
integrated  to  serve  any  newsisaper  or 
commercial  print  shop  . . .  small  or  large. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  >  LOS  ANCaES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  AMSHROAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-S5 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803 

□  Please  send  details  about  TTS  — 
world’s  only  integrated  and  connplete 
system  for  automatic  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

Q  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  En¬ 
gineer  call  me. 


Mid-SoutK 

Sunday 

Magazine 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL’S  Sunday  circulation 
of  268,515*  puts  this  popular  new  locally  edited 
Sunday  magazine  into  37%  of  all  homes  in  the  entire 
76-County  Memphis  Newspaper  Market. 


Local  Reader  Acceptance 
Means  Advertising  Effectiveness 


Reaches 
7  out  of  10 
Memphis 
Families 


♦ABC  Publisher's  Statement  9-30-65. 


Ask  for  complete  details.  :< 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  1 

Phone  526-8811,  Direct  Dial  Code  901  •  495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38101  | 

Represented  by: 

METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  | 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  General  Advertising  Department,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  | 
Detroit  •  Cincinnati  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 
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